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PREFACE. 


-—@— 


Tue advancement of Literature has at all times been the pro- 
minent object of regard with those who have conducted the 
publication, or promoted the interests, of the present Work; 
sometimes by curious investigations into the merits of others, and 
sometimes by original opinions and judgments of their own. In 
the former case they trust that no disgraceful prejudices have 
arisen to injure the impartiality of their decisions; and in the 
latter that no becoming labour has been spared, which could tend 
to elucidate what was difficult, to remove what was objectionable, 
or to recommend what was valuable and attractive. 

In some of the finer speculations of thought, or in the abstruse 
and remoter branches of knowledge, it may have happened that 
their opinions or inquiries have not been equally interesting to all ; 
and they are not unwilling to own, that they have occasionally 
penetrated into the deeper recesses of antiquity, where the gene- 
ral reader was unwilling to follow; that the obscure legend, and 
mutilated inscription, have been the objects of their regard; 
that they have cleared the moss from many a forgotten marble, 
and rescued from oblivion many an obliterated name. But it 
must be recollected, that the very basis upon which their Maga- 
zine has so long and so firmly stood, has been that of solid and 
substantial information; and he who is desirous of obtaining 
knowledge which will be permanently useful, must be content to 
follow, even when the first impulse of inquiry begins to languish, 
and curiosity has lost the keenness of its original impressions. 
Truth, it must be remembered, is sometimes slowly and some- 
times unexpectedly brought to light. A casual hint, or fortuitous 
conjecture, has been successful, when the most laborious inves- 
tigations have failed; and an oblique light, accidentally thrown, 
has not seldom reflected the concealed image of pursuit. It must 
also not be forgotten that the true measure of the value of dis- 
coveries lies often far beyond their insulated importance ; a single 
line recovered, or a single letter restored, may dissipate at once 
the darkness that has enveloped the genealogy of an individual, 
the period of an event, or the history of a people ; and the largest 
and brightest masses of erudition have been formed of particulars, 


which, separately observed, would appear dull, minute, and unim- 
portant. 
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iv PREFACE. 


In the Miscellaneous Collections which fill the pages of the 
Magazine, much diversity of design, as well as variety of matter, 
may be observed. In some cases the communications may be 
considered as finished and complete in their outline ; in others 
they are intended only to form the rude material which is to be 
worked up by the industry of future inquirers, or to be enriched by 
the addition of new discoveries. 

The pages allotted to the Review of New Publications, will not 
allow the seme latitude for discursive reasoning, or original conjec- 
ture, which may be found in those works that are confined to 
that one department of criticism; but it will be the duty of 
the Reviewer to make his decisions the result of careful obser- 
vation, and to convey by his selections a judicious estimate of the 
Work. Those authors, whose volumes are too brief or unim- 
portant to engage the immediate notice of the professed critic, or 
to attract the general approbation of the public, may be assured 
that the attention bestowed on them, though it may be concisely 
expressed, will not the less be candidly and seriously formed. 

The Original Communications will discuss such subjects as 
rely on their intrinsic and permanent value, or which are recom- 
mended by those accidental circumstances, that invest objects of 
inferior value with occasional importance in the feelings of their 
contemporaries. 

To secure ample materials for the Biography of persons enno- 
bled by their advancement in learning, or eminent in public life, 
so that the portrait of the individual may present its distinguishing 
features and its lineaments of correct resemblance, the contribu- 
tions of those persons acquainted with the character, or interested 
in the fortunes or reputation of the deceased, are earnestly re- 
quested ; and the Publishers trust, that with such assistance their 
Obituary will continue to merit the favour of the public, by the 
accuracy of its outline and the fullness of its details, by the fidelity 
of its statements and the impartiality of its decisions. 

It is hardly necessary for us to assure our readers that our 
principles and opinions on subjects connected with Religion and 
Government, are the same which we always professed ; and that in 
all that tends to support the necessary Supremacy of Law, and 
the stability of our Constitution ; in all that regards the preserva- 
tion of order and peace, and the maintenance of our venerable and 
Apostolic Church, they are unchanged, and and we believe we 
may add unchangeable. 
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DIARY OF A LOVER OF LITERATURE. 
BY THOMAS GREEN, ESQ. 


Tuomas Green, Esq. the author of the Diary published under this 
title in 1810, and of a continuation from which we hope to extract 
some articles that will not be uninteresting to the, Public, was born 
at Monmouth, on the 12th September, 1769. He was the son of 
Thomas Green, whose family had been long settled at Wilby, in Suffolk, 
and possessed considerable landed property in that and the adjoining 
parishes. On the paternal side, he was related to Dr. Thomas Green, 
the amiable and accomplished Bishop of Ely; and on the maternal to 
Archbishop Sancroft, and to that laborious and well-known antiquary, 
honest Tom. Martin of Palgrave. 

Mr. Green received his education at the grammar-school at Ipswich, 
and, in 1786, was admitted of Caius college, Cambridge; but a very 
severe and dangerous attack of illness prevented his residence, and on 
his recovery he was admitted a member of the Inner Temple, where 
he resided for some time. In October 1795 he married Catharine, daugh- 
ter of General Hartcup, and for some time attended professionally the 
Norfolk Circuit ; but on his father’s death, finding himself placed in 
easy circumstances, he was induced to relinquish his profession : perhaps 
his quiet, unambitious disposition was glad to take shelter (as he in- 
forms us in his Diary, p. 56) under the remark of Quinctilian : “ Vix 
enim bone fidei viro convenit, auxilinm in publicum pollicere, quod in 
preestantissimis quibusque periculis desit.” For many years he devoted 
himself to the delights of a literary life,and to social intercourse ; and a sum- 
mer excursion into Wales, or the more picturesque provinces of our Island, 
sent him back to his books and studies with renewed ardour. In June 
1824, he visited the Continent a second time, and reached Florence, 
where he staid to indulge in the delights which its rich Galleries of Art 
and its different Museums afforded. He returned to England in the 
autumn of the year; and the friend from whose pen this humble Me- 
moir of him proceeds, was delighted to obey a call to meet him at his 
house at Ipswich. He found him, as he expected, full of all his delight- 
ful recollections, and enthusiastically rejoicing in the treasures of know- 
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ledge which he had accumulated, and the magnificent scenes which he had 
beheld ; but he complained of not being in health. The heat of the 
climate had greatly affected him. A cough attacked him on his return 
through Switzerland ; and this illness (which appeared like what medical 
men call a general breaking up of the constitution), in spite of all care 
and skilful advice, steadily increased upon him, and gradually undermined 
his strength and health, until, on the 6th of January, 1825, it terminated 
fatally. He left an only son, ‘Thomas, born in April 1811, who married 
Miss Mordaunt, and who resides in the paternal mansion at Ipswich; a 
gentleman of great taents and scientific accomplishments in music. 

In the very small space that can be allotted to this Memoir, it can 
only be remarked that Mr. Green was a person of acquirements and know- 
ledge more than usually extensive. His curiosity extended widely over 
many departments of study not attractive to the generality of students. 
He was partial to works of philosophy and metaphysics ; disquisitions on 
the theory of morals formed a favourite branch of reading; and, in a 
work which he published, and which received the high commendation of 
Dr. Parr in the Spital Sermon, he weighed and examined the different 
hypotheses which had been advanced from the time of Cudworth and 
Clarke to Adam Smith and Hume. His theological views were, perhaps, 
neither so clear nor so profound as might have been expected; but he 
was never anxious to bring them into public notice. The arts of painting, 
sculpture, and music he had enthusiastically loved and studied : he formed 
a very pleasing collection of pictures of the old masters, to which he added 
all those possessed by the late Lord Chedworth. Voyages and Travels, 
which afforded him new views of society, and enlarged observation of 
mankind under institutions, climates, and habits so different from his own, 
he much delighted in: and every thing connected with the grandeur of 
nature—its romantic and picturesque scenery, its sublimity and beauty, 
were to him subjects of ever-growing interest. The present writer re- 
members a striking instance of this. When Mr. Green first crossed the 
mountains of the Jura, in his way from France to Geneva, and when he 
came in the morning, at La Vattaye, to the first magnificent burst of the 
plain and lake of Geneva below, and Mont Blanc beyond, he sate down on 
the brow of the hill, at first lost in amazement, and afterwards drinking in 
the glories of the scenery with an untired eye; nor did he leave the 
spot till night shut the landscape from his view. In his habits of life Mr. 
Green was quiet, retired, and unobtrusive, but most generous and warm- 
hearted to his friends and companions: his manners were peculiarly re- 
fined and elegant; and his conversation abounding in most of those 
qualities which realize the language of the Poet— 


‘ With thee conversing I forget all time.’’ 


His Diary was kept with undeviating exactness. In 1810 a portion of 
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it was given to the public, and was received with praise: had he lived, it 
was his intention to have printed a continuation. The original MS. is 
now, by the favour of his son, in the possession of the present writer ; 
and it has been his aim to extract from the large mass of its materials 
those parts which he considers will be most interesting to the Public : 
had Mr. Green lived to superintend his own work, undoubtedly it 
would have gone through a careful revision; but it is simply the duty 
of the Editor, to adhere faithfully to that part of the original, which he may 
think fit to select for publication. 





piary. 1800. 
(Continuation.) 


July 25. J was this day led to maintain in conversation that Hume's 
History was mischievous, not so much for insinuating what was false, as 
from insisting too strenuously on what is probably true. It may be true 
that the House of Stuart derived their high notions of the royal preroga- 
tive from the unbounded power which their predecessors exercised: but 
the spirit of liberty requires that such notions should be held in repro- 
bation. Now it is morally impossible cordially to reprobate a character 
and conduct flowing from motives which we must regard with complacency. 
I ventured to go further, and ask whether a history which should unmask 
completely ali the motives of the actors in the scene, by diminishing our 
respect for the best characters and our reprobation of the worst, would 
not be productive of much harm? History, ina popular point of view, 
may unquestionably be regarded as a mere drama, or romance, of which 
the moral influence on the mind must essentially depend on the mode of 
treating it. Its influence extends to multitudes; to how few does the 
information it communicates, furnish any greater benefit, than the mere 
amusement of acquiring it. 

July 28. Read Miss Baillie's Introduction to her Dramas. She de- 
rives our appetite for the drama from the master propensity of the human 
heart—“a curiosity to become acquainted with the human character, 
derived from our strong sympathy with the feelings of our fellow-crea- 
tures.’ But surely it is a delight arising from the exercise of sympathy 
itself, which is the moving principle on these occasions; and not that 
undistinguishing appetite for novelty which curiosity properly indicates. 
This mistake led Miss Baillie into the fundamental error of her plan, 
which is to trace the history of each passion, for the purpose of gratifying 
this curiosity, in a separate drama, from its cradle to its tomb. Such a 
succession of regular, monotonous, long-drawn vistas is not very inviting : 
nor does there appear any advantage which should compensate that varied 
and free play of the passions which we look for in dramatic exhibitions. 
So far as the rise of any passion contributes to awaken our sympathy, 
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the plan has been acted on by the dramatic writers: in any other view 
it is mere idle pedantry. Who may hope to pourtray with increased effect 
the growth of ambition, from heroic feeling into hardened cruelty; of 
jealousy, from ardent attachment into murderous revenge ; or the transi- 
tion of boundless confidence and profuse generosity into a deadly hatred of 
our species; after the vivid and stupendous scenes of Othello, and Macbeth, 
and Timon? 

July 29. Began D’Alembert's Posthumous Works. His portrait of 
himself is highly finished. I am unable indeed at present to judge of the 
likeness ; but the features, though delicately touched, have that marked 
and determined character which induces us to infer a resemblance, even 
when we are unacquainted with the original. The freedom, equally re- 
moved from arrogant presumption and false shame, with which he paints 
his own good qualities, is particularly admirable. In his dialogue between 
Poetry and Philosophy, he ascribes the remarkable fact, that good poets 
haye usually proved good prase writers, to the energy which the mind 
acquires from conquering a difficulty, and which imparts a corresponding 
vigour of thought and expression to literary composition. This solution 
appears perfectly just, and will account for the superior spirit which rhyme 
possesses over blank verse, and sonnets over Pindarics. The rigid rules 
by which the latter species of poetry (sonnets) are circumscribed, have 
always appeared to me, in any other point of view, senseless and absurd. 
D’Alembert’s judgment on Roussequ’s Eloise and Emile strikes me as 
perfectly just: though I suspect he wanted constitutional warmth fully to 
relish the beauties of the former. He gives as the characteristics of 
Rousseau's Works, “ Chaleur,—un chaleur qui me paroit tenir plus aux 
sens qu’a l’'ame:” and he calls him, “de tous les philosophes le plus con- 
cupiscent.” Of the Emile he speaks nearly as I have done; and says, 
almost in the same words, “ Qu’elle n’aboutisse qu’a former une espece de 
sauvage trés-instruit, et tres-éclairé.”” But the most curious and charac- 
teristic piece I have met with in these works, is a proposed substitute for 
Beverley’s last soliloquy in the Gamester. This, it seems, as it stands in 
the original drama, was much too ‘“‘ déchirant’” for the delicate nerves of a 
Parisian parterre, and accordingly another is given—a well-reasoned dying 
speech, but so remote from the heart-rending ejaculations which we should 
expect to burst from the wretch himself, that an English audience would 
scout such a sophistication from the stage with derision and disgust. 

July 31. Finished the first volume of D'Alembert's Posthumous Works, 
consisting of letters to and from his friends. The King of Prussia, in a 
letter dated Sept. 7, 1776, adopts the same beautiful and expressive image 
which Blackstone had before employed in his Commentaries: ‘“ Nous 
sommes comme les rivitres, qui conservent leur nom, mais dont les eaux 
changent toujours.” There is an affectation of philosophy which is par- 
ticularly disgusting. Some of Caraccioli’s letters exhibit a melancholy 
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picture of D'Alembert, as doomed to despondency by disease, and the 
thoughts of death. The consolation he administers is very poor, and only 
deepens the horror of the spectacle. There is something too of hard- 
heartedness in the tone in which his consolation is given, that must, I 
should suppose, in D’Alembert’s miserable state, have been particularly 
galling. Rousseau, praising D’Alembert’s idea of musical imitation as very 
just, and quite new, observes: “In truth, with a very slight exception, 
the art of the musician consists, not in painting objects directly, and im- 
mediately, but in bringing the mind into a disposition like to that which 
their presence would give.” Adam Smith, 1 think, has this idea. 

Aug. 1. What has pleased me most in this volume are D’Alembert’s letters 
to Madame Geoffrin and Milord Marechal, displaying great tenderness and 
goodness of heart, and communicating little anecdotes with most engaging 
simplicity. D’Alembert’s effusion on the tomb of Mademoiselle de L’ Espi- 
nasse, his mistress, exhibits a heart-rending spectacle of grief, deepened to 
despair by the gloom of atheism. He does not hesitate to cry out with 
Brutus—“ O Vertu, nom sétrile et vain, 4 quoi m’as tu servi durant les 
soixante anneés que j’ai trainées sur la terre, puisque tu n’as pu me faire 
aimer que pendant quelques instans de cette longue durée, dont la triste 
fin va me paroitre si languissante et si vide.” 

Aug. 9. Read Corneille’s Cinna. The interest of the piece is well kept 
up; but the Roman manners are in many instances grossly violated, and 
Augustus has too much the air of the Grand Monarque. Corneille’s grand 
characteristic is fire and animation ; but he sometimes puts his sentiments 
into something like conceits, and often paints, glowingly indeed, but still 
paints, the passion which it was his office to exhibit. 

Sept. 26. In dipping into the Spectator this morning, I lighted on a 
passage (no. 210) so strikingly resembling Pope’s celebrated simile in his 
Essay on Criticism, as makes it evident that one must have borrowed from 
the other. “Our case is like that of a traveller upon the Alps, who 
should fancy that the next hill must end his journey, because it terminates 
his prospect ; but he no sooner arrives at it, than he sees new ground and 
other hills beyond it, and continues to travel on as before.” 


‘* So pleas’d at first the towering Alps we try, 
Mount o’er the vales, and seem to tread the sky. 
The eternal snows appear already past, 

And the first woods and mountains seem the last ; 
But, these attained, we tremble to survey, 

The growing labours of the lengthen’d day, 

The increasing prospect tires our wand’ring eyes, 
Hills peep o’er hills, and Alps on Alps arise.”’ 


By all the canons of criticism, here is plagiarism somewhere ! and who, 
from the improvements, would not have suspected Pope? Yet the Paper 
of the Spectator bears date Oct. 30, 1711, and it appears from Warton 

Gent. Mac. Vot. I. B 
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that Pope’s Essay was first advertised in a previous number of the Spec- 
tator, dated May 15, in the same year. 

Oct. 16. Dipped into the Spectator. In the 466th number, it is 
asserted “that no one was ever a good dancer that had not a good under- 
standing.” This may perhaps be going too far; but I believe it may 
safely be affirmed of good singing. In no. 469, it is, “ observed that men 
of learning generally discharge business with more honesty than men of 
the world, because the former have been in the habit of finding virtue 
extolled and vice stigmatized ; the latter of seeing vice triumphant and 
virtue discountenanced.” A severe remark, rendered ten times more so 
by the air of simplicity with whieh it is stated. 

Nov. 2. Lord C— (Chedworth] sate with me in the evening. Had 
some conversation on the merits of our public speakers. Lord Thurlow he 
considered as by far the ablest speaker in the House of Lords; then the 
Lord Chancellor Loughborough; and next Lord Lansdowne. The Duke 
of Bedford he represented as coarse and unscholarlike; Horsley as 
gorgeous ; and Watson as majestic and impressive. 

Nov. 16. Read Ogden’s Sermons on Prayer. They contain much ori- 
ginal thought, most boldly and strikingly put, in modes which, as they 
burst abruptly from masculine sense and strong feeling, find an instant 
passage to the understanding and the heart. He proposes and abolishes 
objections with astonishing force, and is altogether the most awakening 
preacher to men of sense whom I have ever met with. I am much pleased 
with his beautiful metaphor in the sixth Sermon, when, speaking of the 
expansion of personal interest into social affection, he observes, “ That 
the harshness of the original seed may wear out by cultivation, and the 
root of selfishness yield the fruit of love.” 

Nov. 20. Finished Warton’s History of English Poetry. His diligence 
is indefatigable, and his learning stupendous ; but I believe every reader, 
except a mere antiquary, will regret that, instead of a regular progressive 
history, he did not adopt the form of a critical disquisition, interspersed 
with anecdotes. His taste, which is frequently buried under piles of cum- 
brous erudition, would have had a freer scope. The prodigious extent 
and depth of Warton’s researches astonish me the more, as I have been 
told by a brother collegian, who knew him well, that he was a lounger and 
idler in the morning, willing to execute any Under-graduate’s thesis, to 
entice him to fishing or badger-hunting; and highly social after dinner, 
studiously avoiding learned disquisitions. He seems to have possessed that 
true simplicity of character which usually accompanies real genius. 

Nov. 25. Read the first volume of Mrs. Piozzi’s Travels in Italy. To- 
lerably amusing, but for a pert flippancy, and ostentation of learning. 
Mrs. Radcliffe has taken from this work her vivid description of Venice, 


and of the Brenta, but ch ! how improved in the traascript. Mrs. Piozzi, 


though a Welshwoman, speaks as confidently as if she lad seen it, of a 
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beautiful lake on the summit of Snowden. The most elevated lake on that 
mountain is at least a thousand feet below its apex. 

Looked into the second volume of Bacon's Essays, collected, but very 
ili arranged, by Willymot. With what amplitude of comprehension does 
this wonderful man embrace, with what exactness of discrimination does 
he distinguish, and with what splendid felicity. of fancy does he illumine, 
whatever subject comes before him! Yet Bacon can occasionally trifle, 
as in discussing the nature of Rhetoric, in the 22d chapter. 

Dec. 14. Gibbon I detect a frequent poacher in the Philosophical 
Essays of Bolingbroke: as in his representation of the unsocial character 
of the Jewish religion ; and in his insinuation of the suspicions cast by 
succeeding miracles, acknowledged to be false, on prior ones contended to 
be true. Indeed it seems not unlikely that he caught the first hint of his 
theological chapters from this work. 

Dec. 16. Read the two first of Boccacio’s Novels. He tells his story 
with infinite spirit, pleasantry, and humour; but what confounds my rea- 
soning, is the astonishing liberties he takes in ridiculing the Church. How, 
we are tempted to ask, could such provoking exposures, more obnoxious 
by half than the most depraved heresy, be patiently endured by a power 
so jealous of its authority as the Church of Rome? Can we ascribe the for- 
bearance to the contempt of injury which conscious pre-eminence and 
security sometimes inspires? Or did it spring froma real sense of de- 
merit, and a dread of still further exposing flagrant and indefensible abuses ? 
I am quite at a loss to determine. 

1801. 

Jan. 1. In looking over some papers this morning, I met with the fol- 
lowing curious and unpublished letter of Dr. Franklin, discussing some 
topics of considerable interest with admirable good sense and sagacity, 
characteristic of its author. It is dated Philadelphia, May 9, 1753, and is 
addressed to his friend Peter Collinson, Esq. 

“ Sir, 

“I thank you for the kind and judicious remarks you have made on 
my little piece. I have often observed with wonder that temper of the 
poorer English labourers which you mention, and acknowledge it to be 
pretty general. When any of them happen to come here, where labour is 
much better paid than in England, their industry seems to diminish in 
equal proportion. But it is not so with the German labourers: they retain 
the habitual industry and frugality they bring with them, and receiving 
higher wages, an accumulation arises that makes them all rich. When I 
consider that the English are the offspring of Germans, that the climate 
they live in is much of the same temperature, when I see nothing i: nature 
that should create this difference, | am tempted to suspect it must arise from 
constitution ; and I have sometimes doubted whether the laws peculiar to 
England, whicn compel the rich io maintain the poor, have not given the 





eee corns 
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latter a dependance that very much lessens the care of providing against 
the wants of old age. 

“‘T have heard it remarked that the poor in Protestant countries, on the 
Continent of Europe, are generally more industrious than those of Popish 
countries. May not the more numerous foundations in the latter for 
relief of the poor, have some effect towards rendering them less provident ? 
To relieve the misfortunes of our fellow-creatures is concurring with the 
Deity,—it is godlike ; but if we provide encouragement for laziness, and 


‘supports for folly, may it not be found fighting against the order of God 


and Nature, which perhaps has appointed want and misery as the proper 
punishments for, and cautions against, as well as necessary consequences 
of, idleness and extravagance? Whenever we attempt to amend the scheme 
of Providence, and to interfere with the government of the world, we had 
need be very circumspect, lest we do more harm than good. In New 
England they once thought blackbirds useless, and mischievous to the corn. 
They made efforts to destroy them. The consequence was, the blackbirds 
were diminished ; but a kind of worm which devoured their grass, and 
which the blackbirds used to feed on, increased prodigiously ; then, find- 
ing their loss in grass much greater than their saving in corn, they wished 
again for their blackbirds. 

** We had here some years since a Transylvanian Tartar, who had tra- 
velled much in the East, and came hither merely to see the West, intend- 
ing to go home through the Spanish West Indies, China, &c. He asked 
me one day, what I thought might be the reason that so many and such 
numerous nations, as the Tartars in Europe and Asia, the Indians in Ame- 
rica, and the Negroes in Africa, continued a wandering, careless life, and 
refused to live in cities, and cultivate the arts they saw practised by the 
civilized parts of mankind? While I was considering what answer to 
make him, he said, in his broken English, ‘*God make man for Paradise. 
He make him for live lazy. Man make God angry. God turn him out of 
Paradise, and bid workee. Man no love workee; he want to go to Para- 
dise again; he want to live lazy. So all mankind love lazy.” However 
this may be, it seems certain that the hope of becoming at some time of 
life free from the necessity of care and labour, together with fear of penury, 
are the main springs of most people's industry. To those, indeed, who 
have been educated in elegant plenty, even the provision made for the 
poor may appear misery; but to those who have scarce ever been better 
provided for, such provision may seem quite good and sufficient. These 
latter then have nothing to fear worse than their present condition, and 
scarce hope for any thing better than a parish maintenance. So that 
there is only the difficulty of getting that maintenance allowed while they 
are able to work, or a little shame they suppose attending it, that can in- 


duce them to work at all; and what they do will only be from hand to 
mouth. 
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“ The proneness of human nature to a life of ease, of freedom from care 
and labour, appear strongly in the little success that has kitherto attended 
every attempt to civilize our American Indians. In their present way of 
living, almost all their wants are supplied by the spontaneous productions 
of nature, with the addition of very little labour, if hunting and fishing 
may indeed be called labour, where game is so plenty. They visit us fre- 
quently, and see the advantages that arts, sciences, and compact societies 
procure us. They are not deficient in natural understanding ; and yet they 
have never shown any inclination to change their manner of life for ours, 
or to learn any of our arts. When an Indian child has been brought up 
among us, taught our language, and habituated to our customs, yet if he 
goes to see his relatives, and makes one Indian ramble with them, there is 
no persuading him ever to return. And that this is not natural to them 
merely as Indians, but as men, is plain from this, that when white persons, 
of either sex, have been taken prisoners by the Indians, and lived awhile 
with them, though ransomed by their friends, and treated with all ima- 
ginable tenderness to prevail with them to stay among the English, yet in 
a short time they become disgusted with our manner of life, and the care 
and pains that are necessary to support it, and take the first opportunity 
of escaping again into the woods, from whence there is no redeeming 
them. One instance I remember to have heard, where the person was 
brought home to possess a good estate ; but finding some care necessary 
to keep it together, he relinquished it to a younger brother, reserving to 
himself nothing but a gun and a watch-coat, with which he took his way 
again into the wilderness. 

% * % & # # % 

** So that I am apt to imagine that close Societies subsisting by labour 
and art, arose first not from choice but from necessity, when numbers 
being driven by war from their hunting-grounds, and prevented by seas, 
or by other nations, from obtaining other hunting-grounds, were crowded 
together into some narrow territories, which without labour could not 
afford them food. However, as matters now stand with us, care and in- 
dustry seem absolutely necessary to our well-being. ‘They should there- 
fore have every encouragement we can invent, and not one motive to dili- 
gence be subtracted, and the support of the poor should not be by main- 
taining them in idleness, but by employing them in some kind of labour 
suited to their abilities of body, &c. as I am informed begins to be of late 
the practice in many parts of England, where workhouses are erected for 
that purpose. If these were general, I should think the poor would be 
more careful, and work voluntarily to lay up something for themselves 
against a rainy day, rather than run the risk of being obliged to work at 
the pleasure of others for a bare subsistence, and that too under confine- 
ment. The little value Indians set on what we prize so highly, under the 
name of learning, appears from a pleasant passage that happened some 
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years since, at a treaty between some Colonies, and the Six Nations. 
When every thing had been settled to the satisfaction of both sides, and 
nothing remained but a mutual exchange of civilities, the English Commis- 
sioners told the Indians that they had in their country a college for the 
instruction of youth, who were there taught various languages, arts, and 
sciences ; that there was a particular foundation in favour of the Indians 
to defray the expense of the education of any of their sons, who should 
desire to take the benefit of it: and said, if the [Indians would accept the 
offer, the English would take half a dozen of their brightest lads, and 
bring them up in the best manner. The Indians, after consulting on the 
proposals, replied ; that it was remembered that some of their youths had 
formerly been educated at that college, but that it had been observed that 
for a long time after they returned to their friends, they were absolutely 
good for nothing ; being neither acquainted with the true methods of kill- 
ing deer, catching beavers, or surprising an enemy. The proposition they 
looked on, however, as a mark of kindness, and good will of the English, 
to the Indian nations which merited a grateful return: and therefore, if 
the English gentlemen would send a dozen or two of their children to 
Opondago, the Great Council would take care of their education, bring them 
up in what was really the best manner, and make men of them. 

“J am perfectly of your mind that measures of great temper are necessary 
with the Germans ; and am not without apprehensions that, through their 
indiscretion, or ours, or both, great disorders may one day arise among us. 
Those who come hither are generally the most stupid of their own nation, 
and as ignorance is often attended with credulity, when knavery would 
mislead it ; and with suspicion when honesty would set it right; and as 
few of the English understand the German language, and so cannot address 
them either from the press or the pulpit, ’tis almost impossible to remove 
any prejudices they may entertain. Their clergy have very little influence 
on the people, who seem to take a pleasure in abusing and discharging the 
minister on every trivial occasion. Not being used to liberty, they know 
not how to make a modest use of it. And as Kolben says of the young 
Hottentots, that they are not esteemed men until they have shown their 
manhood by beating their mothers, so these seem not to think themselves 
free, till they can feel their liberty in abusing and insulting their teachers. 
Thus they are under no restraint from ecclesiastical government ; they 
behave, however, submissively enough at present to the civil government, 
which I wish they may continue to do, for I remember when they modestly 
declined intermeddling in our elections, but now they come in droves and 
carry all before them, except in one or two counties. Few of their children 
in the country know English. They import many books from Germany ; 
and of the six printing-houses in the provinces, two are entirely German, 
two half German, half English, and but two entirely English. ‘They have 
one German newspaper, and one half German. Advertisements intended 
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to be general, are now printed in Dutch and English. The signs in our 
streets have inscriptions in both languages, and in some places only Ger- 
man. They begin of late to make all their bonds, and other legal instru- 
ments in their own language, which (though, I think, it ought not to be) 
are allowed good in our courts, where the German business so increases, 
that there is continued need of interpreters: and, I suppose, in a few 
years, they will also be’necessary in the Assembly to tell one half of our 
legislators what the other half say. In short, unless the stream of their 
importation could be turned from this to other colonies, as you very judi- 
ciously propose, they will soon so outnumber us, that all the advantages 
we have, will, in my opinion, be not able to preserve our language, and 
even our government will become precarious. ‘The French, who watch all 
advantages, are now themselves making a German settlement, back of us 
in the Illinois country, and by means of these Germans they may in time 
come to an understanding with ours ; and, indeed, in the last war, our 
Germans showed a general disposition that seemed to bode us no good. 
For when the English, who were not Quakers, alarmed by the danger aris- 
ing from the defenceless state of our country, entered unanimously into an 
association, and within this government and the low countries, raised, 
armed, and disciplined near ten thousand men, the Germans, except a very 
few in proportion to their number, refused to engage in it : giving out, one 
amongst another, and even in print, that if they were quiet, the French, 
should they take the country, would not molest them; at the same time 
abusing the Philadelphians for fitting out privateers against the enemy : 
and representing the trouble, hazard, and expense of defending the pro- 
vince, as a greater inconvenience than any that might be expected from a 
change of government. Yet I am not for refusing to admit them entirely 
into our Colonies. All that seems to me necessary is, to distribute them 
more equally, mix them with the English, establish English schools, where 
they are now too thick settled : and take some care to prevent the practice 
lately fallen into by some of the ship-owners of sweeping the German gaols 
to make up the number of their passengers. I say, I am not against the 
admission of Germans in general, for they have their virtues ;—their in- 
dustry and frugality is exemplary. They are excellent husbandmen ; and 
contribute greatly to the improvement of a country. 

“] pray God to preserve long to Great Britain the English laws, manners, 
liberties, and religion. Notwithstanding the complaints so frequent in your 
public papers, of the prevailing corruption and degeneracy of the people, 
I know you have a great deal of virtue still subsisting among you; and I 
hope the Constitution is not so near a dissolution, as some seem to appre- 
hend. I do not think you are generally become such slaves to your vices 
as to draw down the justice Milton speaks of, when he says, that” ....... 

(Here most unfortunately at this critical juncture, when the imagination 
is worked up to the highest pitch, to hear, upon our future destinies, the 
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apprehensions of Franklin, in the words of Milton, the manuscript breaks 
off abruptly, nor will the remainder, it is probable, be ever recovered. 
What is the passage, curiosity eagerly inquires, which Franklin was about 
to quote? I take it, beyond all question to be this : 

Yet sometimes nations will decline so low 

From virtue, which is reason, that no wrong 

But justice, and some fatal curse annex’d, 

Deprives them of their outward liberty, 

Their inward lost. P. Lost, xii. 97. 

Franklin, at the date of this letter, must have been in the full vigour of 

his powers, and forty-seven years old.]} 





KING’S LIBRARY IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


No monarch of England is known to have been an extensive collector 
of books (in the modern acceptation of the term) except George the Third : 
or, if the name of Charles the First should be added, it must be in a 
secondary rank, and with some uncertainty, because we have not the same 
evidence of his collection of books as we have of his pictures, in the 
Catalogue which exists of them. 

A Royal Library had, indeed, been established in the reign of Henry 
the Seventh ; it was increased, as noticed by Walpole, by many presents 
from abroad, made to our Monarchs after the restoration of learning and 
the invention of printing ; and naturally received accessions in every 
subsequent reign, if it were only from the various presents by which authors 
desired to show their respect or to solicit patronage, as well as from the 
custom of making New-Year's Gifts, which were often books. There 
were also added to it the entire libraries of Lord Lumley (including those 
of Henry Earl of Arundel and Archbishop Cranmer), of the celebrated 
Casaubon, of Sir John Morris, and the Oriental MSS. of Sir Thomas Roe. 

Whilst this collection remained at St. James’s Palace, the number of 
books amassed in each reign could have been easily distinguished, as they 
were classed and arranged under the names of the respective Sovereigns. 
In 1759 King George the Second’ transferred the whole, by letters 
patent, to the then newly-formed establishment of the British Museum ; 
the arrangement under reigns was some time after departed from, and the 
several royal collections interspersed with the other books obtained from 
Sir Hans Sloane, Major Edwards, and various other sources, 

The valuable collection of Manuscripts which accompanied the same 
Royal donation may still be regarded as distinct, as they are now known 
by the numbers they bore when in the Royal possession, and are described 
in a Catalogue of their own, compiled by David Casley, and printed in 
quarto 1734. They had, however, been kept separately from the printed 
books, and were at that date, together with the Cottonian MSS. deposited 
in the old dormitory of Westminster school. 

George the Third, on his accession to the Crown, thus found the apart- 
ments which had formerly contained the library of the Kings of England 





~ 1 Queen Caroline, consort of George the Second, was an ardent collector of books. 
Her Library was preserved until recently in a building adjoining the Green Park, 
called the Queen’s Library, and latterly the Duke of York’s. An interior view of the 
building will be found in Pyne’s Royal Residences. 
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vacated by their ancient tenants. We are not informed whether he had. 
whilst Prince of Wales, commenced the formation of any private collec- 
tion, or whether any such had been formed by his father Prince Frede- 
rick: but Sir F. A. Barnard states® that “to create an establishment 
so necessary and important, and to attach it to the Royal residence, 
was one of the earliest objects which engaged his Majesty's attention at 
the commencement of his reign ;” and he adds that the library of Joseph 
Smith, Esq. the British Consul at Venice, which was purchased in 1762, 
“became the foundation of the present Royal Library.” Consul Smith's 
collection was already well known, from a Catalogue which had been 
printed at Venice in 1755, to be eminently rich in the earliest editions of 
the Classics, and in Italian Literature. Its purchase was effected for 
about 10,000/. and it was brought direct to some apartments at the Queen's 
Palace, commonly called Buckingham House. Here the subsequent col- 
lections were amassed ; and here, after they had outgrown the rooms at 
first appropriated to them, the King erected two large additional libraries, 
one of which was a handsome octagon.* Latterly the books occupied no 
less than seven apartments. 

At an early period his Majesty appears to have placed the control of the 
Library under the superintendence of the late Sir Frederick Augusta Bar- 
nard, who is well known to have been his natural brother. This gentleman, 
who survived the King,5 continued to hold the appointment of Librarian 
until the collection was ‘presented to the public by his late Majesty; and 
he was the writer of the preface to the Catalogue which was printed in 
1820. He states therein that one of the earliest and most zealous pro- 
moters of his Majesty's views was Dr. Samuel Johnson. “ His visits to 
the Library were frequent ; during which he appeared to take pleasure in 
instructing youth and inexperience, by friendly advice and usefal infor- 
mation. At one of these visits he was surprised by the sudden and unex- 
pected appearance of the King; and his Majesty was pleased to enter 
into a long conversation with him upon the Library, and various other 
subjects, which from recollection has been so frequently and even minutely 
detailed,’ that it is only necessary to add that the forcible impression 
which such a distinguished attention left upon his mind, disposed him 


readily to embrace any opportunity of manifesting his zeal for the accom- 
plishment of the plan.” 





2 Preface to Catalogue, fol. 1820. 

3 The Rev. Charles Godwyn to Rev. John Hutchins, Sept. 22, 1762 :—‘‘ The King 
has just purchased a Library, which contains the most valuable private collection of 
books to be found in Italy. They belonged to Consul Smith, who resided at Venice. 
Their value consists chiefly in this, that there is among them a great number of the 
scarce first-printed editions of the Classics. I have seen a Catalogue of them, which 
makes a volume in 4to.’? Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, vol. viii. p. 230. 

Consul Smith afterwards formed another valuable Library, which after his death 
was sold in London in 1773, by Messrs. Baker and Leigh. 

4 Interior views of the octagon and the principal square room will be found in 
Pyne’s Royal Residences, published in 1817 and 1818, and similiar views, on a smaller 
scale, form the head and tail pieces to the Preface of the Catalogue. The octagon 
room is still preserved in the new Palace, though the walls have been considerably 
altered if not rebuilt ; the upper part is intended for a chapel and the lower part for 
the kitchen. 

5 He died at St. James’s Palace, Jan. 27, 1830, aged 87. He was made a Knight 
Commander of the Guelphic Order a short time before his death, and was a Fellow of 
the Royal and Antiquarian Societies; and for many yrars a Vice President of the 
latter. A portrait of him, engraved in mezzotinto by 8. W. Reynolds, from a picture 
by John Knight, was attached to those copies of the Catalogue which were dispersed 
by himself. 

6 Alluding to the several accounts assembled by Boswell in his Life of Johuson, 

Gent. Mac. Vou. lL. 
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However, the formation of the Library does not appear to have been 
included among the several topics discussed at this much-celebrated inter- 
view, which it may be remarked was so highly appreciated by Johnson 
that it fairly lasted him his life. He did not himself seek another audi- 
ence ; and the King’s curiosity was satisfied.’ 

The first great opportunity for acquiring a large number of early-printed 
English books, was the sale of the library of James West, esq. Pres. R.S. 
jn the spring of 1773. One of the agents employed on this occasion was 
the late George Nicol, esq. who continued his Majesty’s Bookseller to the 
last. Mr. Nicol told Dr. Dibdin, “with his usual pleasantry and point, 
that he got abused in the public papers, by Almon and others, for having 
purchased nearly the whole of the Caxtonian volumes in this collection for 
his Majesty’s library. It was said abroad, that a Scotchman had lavished 
away the King’s money in buying old black-letter books.” It need not 
be remarked that this “lavishness” was infinitely below the prices at- 
tained by the same articles in the subsequent days of Roxburghe biblio- 
mania. Dr. Dibdin adds, as a circumstance highly honourable to the 
King, that “his Majesty, in his directions to Mr. Nicol, forbad any com- 
petition with those purchasers who wanted books of science and belles- 
lettres for their own professional or literary pursuits; thus using the 
powers of his purse in a manner at once merciful and wise.” * 

There seems, however, some latitude required in crediting the particu- 
lars of Mr. Nicol’s services at the West sale, as here stated. A priced 
copy of Mr. West’s catalogue is in the possession of Mr. Nichols ; in which 
the names of the purchasers are marked, it is true in very few instances ; 
but often enough to show that, whilst Mr. Nicol certainly purchased so 
much as to attract notice, he by no means monopolized all the Caxtonian 
books, nor, if the written memoranda are to be trusted, was he the only 
party by whom some of the most important articles were purchased for the 
Royal collection. The following are the lots against which the King’s 
name is written : 

1868. Catholicon, Moguntiae. Joannis Bali, de Janua, 1460. It contains the 
following note by Mr. West: ‘‘ This book was sold at Dr. Mead’s auction for 25/. 
and purchased for the French king, who had given commission to bid 150/. for 
the same. J. W.’”? Mr. West’s copy was purchased by the King for 35/. 3s. 6d. 
[The Willett copy sold for 60/. 18s.] 

1909. Lewis’s Life of Caxton, 1737, Minshull’s proposals for an account of Cax- 
ton’s books, and a manuscript list of the same. 12. 1s. 

1915. Various fragments of old Black Letter books, among which are many of the 
early essays in the art of Printing. 18s. 

2274. Chaucer’s Works, first edition, stated in the catalogue to be ‘‘ the only per- 
fect copy known.’’ One wanting three leaves is in Merton College; the Hon. T. 
Grenville has one nearly perfect, and Lord Spencer has another in the same condition. 

It was purchased for the King at 47/. 15s. 6d ; and a manuscript note is added, that 
“* Mr. West gave 15/. for it in 1771.” 

2281. Chaucer’s Troylus and Creseyde, printed by Caxton, 1@/. 10s. Towneley 
wanting one leaf 252/.; resold, Duke of Marlborough 162/. 15s. 

2288. The Dictes and Sayings of the Phylosophers, translated by Earl Rivers. Cax- 
ton, 1477. 21/7. [Hibbert 467. 4s. Towneley 189/.] 

2296. The Game and Playe of Chesse. Caxton, 1474. ‘‘ Mr. Elmsley for the 
King, 322. 0s. 6d.’’ Duke of Marlborough’s sale, two leaves MS. 421. 





7 The case of Jacob Bryant, whose name will presently occur in the history of the 
Library, is remarkably different. ‘‘ It is much to the honour of the King and Queen, 
that they both of them were his frequent visitors at Cypenham, and rejoiced in him ; 
the King sometimes came alone, and passed whole hours with him.’’ Letter of Mr, 
George Hardinge, in Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, vol. viii. p. 531. 

§ Bibliomania, p. 508. 
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2297. Gower de Confessione Amantis. Caxton 1483 [1493]. Mr. Elmsley for 
the King. 9/. 9s. [The Roxburghe copy sold in 1812 for 336/. ; and the Willet 315/.} 

3394. Dictionary of Decisions of the Court of Session of Scotland, 1741. 3/. 

3420. Actis and Constitutionnis of Scotland, 1566. 2/. 2s. 

3514. Madox’s Formulare Anglicanum, l. p. 1702. ‘* With MS. notes by a curious 
and diligent man, says Mr. West.’’ 1/. ls. 

4090. Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye. Caxton, 1471. ‘327. 11s. Payne, for 
the King.”’ [Mr. Payne made this book perfect from a copy which, though many 
leaves deficient, afterwards sold for 1167, lls. at the Roxburghe sale in 1812; whena 
perfect copy sold for 10682. 18s.] 


Two years after, at the sale of the library of Dr. Anthony Askew, some 
of its finest specimens were transferred to the Royal collection, among 
which were I] Teseide,? and Il Forze de Hercole, of Boccacio, both printed 
at Ferrara in 1475, and both purchased together for 85/. ; and the Editio 
Princeps of Florence for 17/7. 6s. 6d. A newspaper of the day '° states, 
that the King had previously offered the sum of 5000/. for Dr. Askew’s 
entire library ; but it was refused. It sold for about 4000/. ; and the cost 
of his Majesty’s purchases at the sale did not exceed 3001. 

In 1768 Mr. Barnard was sent to the Continent by the King, in order 
to make more speedy progress in the collection by personal research. On 
this occasion, Dr. Johnson addressed to him a letter of instructions, the 
rules laid down in which were subsequently “ pursued with unremitting 
attention.” This letter (which had been refused to Boswell) was first 
printed in 1820, in the Preface to the Catalogue, and perhaps might not 
improperly be inserted in this place, had it not been frequently reprinted 
since that date. It will be found in the Gentleman’s Magazine for April 
1823, or in the late edition of Boswell, by Mr. Croker. 

The dispersion of an unusual number of great libraries, both in this coun- 
try and on the continent, including the literary stores of the Jesuits, 
afforded frequent and advantageous opportunities of increasing the Royal 
collection ; which was done without the purchase of any other entire 
library, at the moderate expense of about 2,000/. annually, but continued 
during the period of sixty years; for after the King’s illness the allowance 
was not stopped, but latterly increased, on account of the Catalogue. It 
was no trifling encouragement for expensive works, that his Majesty might 
always be reckoned as a subscriber for a superior copy. 

“ Considerable also,” says Sir Frederick Barnard, were “ the accessions 
to the library, from many who were desirous, not only of embracing an 
opportunity of showing their attention and zeal to promote his Majesty's 
views, but who were also anxious to secure for the articles they highly 
valued, a safe and permanent asylum ; amongst whom the venerable and 
learned Jacob Bryant is justly entitled to a particular distinction, as some 
of the books presented by him, are the most rare specimens of the Art of 
Printing at its commencement in this country.” 

Some of the greatest curiosities (157 in number) are enumerated in 
Clarke’s Repertorium Bibliographicum, pp. 180—190. 

Shortly after the collection was presented to the Nation by King 
George the Fourth, the books were counted (for the first time), when 
their number was found to be about sixty-five thousand two hundred and 
fifty, exclusive of a very large quantity of pamphlets, principally contained 
in 868 cases, and requiring about 140 more to contain the whole. Of 





9 This book had been in Consul Smith’s library when his Catalogue was printed ; 
but was sold by him to Dr. Askew, previously to his selling his library to the King. 
10 Craftsman, Sept. 14, 1774. 
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these there was a classed Catalogue (now at the British Museum), consist- 
ing of thirteen large folio volumes, and arranged under the different heads 
of Theology, Law, Arts and Sciences, Belles Lettres, and History. An 
alphabetical catalogue had also been prepared, aud was then partly printed. 
This was completed in the year 1829, in five volumes folio. 

The size of these volumes and the style of printing are adapted to the 
splendour of a Royal Library. The number of copies printed was not 
large. Of these a considerable portion were sent as presents to the greater 
public libraries and crowned heads of Europe, others to the chief public 
Libraries of our own country, and many to such eminent noble and private 
individuals as Sir F. A. Barnard, in a list presented to his Majesty, had re- 
commended, including some of his Majesty's particular friends. A few sets 
were reserved for use at the Museum : but none were suffered to be sold."* 

The Collections of Geography and Topography in the Royal Library, 
particularly in whatever relates to this country, were carried to an unpre- 
cedented extent ; and the assemblage of Military Plans belonging to it 
was of the greatest value and importance, comprising the principal military 
operations from an early period to the present time. A curious and exten- 
sive collection of the same nature, which had belonged to William Duke 
of Cumberland, was incorporated with them. The Catalogue of the Maps, 
Prints, and Topographical Drawings, (exclusive of the Military Plans 
which did not come to the Museum) forms a sixth volume, printed in 
1829, in a size corresponding with that of the Books ; and presents of it 
were sent wherever the Royal Catalogue had gone : afew copies also were 
allowed to be sold; but the opportunity was very judiciously taken to 
employ the same types for an octavo edition, which was accordingly 
formed in two volumes, and are attainable at a moderate price. The Index 
to this Catalogue of Maps affords the best model for the Arrangement of a 
general Topographieal Collection with which we are acquainted. 

Early in the year 1823 it was made known to the public that King 
George the Fourth had presented the Royal Library to the British Nation, 
as signified in the following letter to his Prime Minister : 

‘** Dear Lord Liverpool, 


‘‘ The King, my late revered and excellent Father, having formed, during a long 
series of years, a most valuable and extensive Library, consisting of about one hun- 


dred and twenty thousand volumes,}2 I have resolved to present this Collection to the 
British Nation. 


‘¢ Whilst I have the satisfaction, by this means, of advancing the Literature of my 


Country, I also feel that I am paying a just tribute to the memory of a Parent, whose 
life was adorned with every public and private virtue. 
‘* I desire to add that I have great pleasure, my Lord, in making this communica- 
tion through you. Believe me, with great regard, your sincere Friend, G. R. 
** Pavilion, Brighton, Jan. 15, 1823. 
‘The Earl of Liverpool, K.G., &c. &c.” 


Shortly after, the Chancellor of the Exchequer stated in the House of 
Commons, that it was his Majesty’s wish that the Library should be placed 
in the British Museum, but in a separate apartment from the Museum 
library, and that it should be made as easily accessible to all persons as 
was consistent with its safe preservation. A Committee of the House, in 
correspondence with these suggestions, recommended that, from respect to 
the memory of the Royal Founder, the collection should be kept distinct 





1 A copy has since been sold by auction, we believe, for about 35/. 
2 As before mentioned, the books had: never been counted before this period, and 
they were estimated at a much higher number than was found to be the fact. 
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and entire ; that whatever duplicates there were in the two libraries '* 
should be taken from the books then in the Museum ; and, above all, that, 
a new building should be erected on the ground belonging to the Museum, 
to receive the Royal gift, as well as to accommodate more suitably the 
already crowded stores of other departments of the National Collections. 

The Architect to whom this important task was committed was Sir 
Robert Smirke. The building in which the King’s Library is now de- 
posited, forms the eastern side of a new quadrangle, erected on the site of 
the Museum Gardens, formerly a favourite resort of the neighbouring 
residents, and open forty years ago to a view of Highgate and Hampstead 
hills. The building has only one front; the side next the east having 
substituted a lofty brick wall to the view of the houses in Montagu Place, 
in lieu of the pleasant gardens just noticed, 

The Western Front is faced with stone; and is ornamented in the 
centre with four columns and a pediment of the Grecian Ionic order, but 
without any portico or door. The remainder is unusually plain, presenting 
a range of eighteen long windows, three of which are between the columns. 

The grand apartment, occupied by the Royal Library, is in length from 
north to south 300 feet ; its general breadth is 41 feet, and in the centre 
division 55 feet 4 inches. The bookcases occupy about two feet on each 
side. The height is 31 feet; of which the bookcases below the galleries 
occupy 12 feet 10 inches, and those on the gallery floors, 9 feet 6 inches. 
The bookcases are of oak, and the locks of a new and singular con- 
struction by Barron. The key whieh locks each case, shoots at the same 
time bolts above'and below the door; the rails in front of the galleries 
are of handsome brass work. The floor is oak beautifully inlaid with 
mahogany ; and the ceiling is handsomely relieved with sunk panels. Down 
the sides of the room are placed at intervals large tables in which the maps 
are kept, some in rolls the length of the table, and others as long asthe 
table’s breath ; and also other atlases, charts, and plans preserved in a 
hundred and twenty-five immense portfolios. 

The view given in our Plate compreheuds the perspective of about two 
thirds of the range of the Library. The open door near the spectator 
leads to one of the apartments of the Librarians;* and near the 
fore-ground appears the centre division of the library,—the portion upon 
which the greatest ornament has been disposed. Here stand on either 
side, east and west, two columns of Aberdeen granite, each shaft being a 
single piece, in height, including base and capital, 25 feet. They are finely 
polished, and have Corinthian capitals formed of Derbyshire alabaster. 
The projections of the walls at this part are of very beautiful Scagliola 
marble. It was originally intended to have had eight more columns, which 
would have been placed next the projections, and thus have divided more 
decidedly the range of the library into three apartments, in the same man- 
ner which has so excellent an effect in the gallery of the Louvre. This 
intention was abandoned in consequence of the great expense of polishing 
the granite.'® It would also have added to the effect if the centre division 


13 Of the 65,000 books in the Royal Library it was found only 21,000 were already 
in the Museum, and of these duplicates there were only 12,000 with which the Com- 
mittee considered it would be desirable to part. 

14 The following gentlemen accompanied the Library from Buckingham House ; 
Nicholas Carlisle, Esq. F.R.S., W. Armstrong, Esq., and John H. Glover, Esq. F.S.A. 

16 The history current respecting these columns is this; that they were ready 
worked in a quarry near Aberdeen, the time of their formation being forgotten ;- that 
they were purchased for only fifteen pounds apiece at the quarry ; but that before 
they were finished they had altogether cost 2,400/. Could not imitations in scagliola 
be added to complete the architectural design at a moderate expense ? 
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had possessed greater elevation ; but this was inconsistent with the 
arrangements of the floor above, which forms an extensive gallery for sub- 
jects of natural history, of an adequate and handsome height, lighted from 
the roof.'* The roof is of iron, covered with copper, and nearly flat ; and 
the whole building is fire-proof. 

At either end of the Library are doors, ornamented with bronze, of a 
size commensurate withthe grandeur of the room ; and above each of them 
is an inscription on a tablet of marble : 


North end. South end. 

REX GEORGIUS III. THIS LIBRARY 
LECTISSIMAM HANC LIBRORUM COPIAM COLLECTED BY KING GEORGE III. 
A PATRE GEORGIO III, COMPARATAM WAS GIVEN TO THE BRITISH NATION 

IN MUSEO BRITANNICO COLLOCARI JUSSIT BY HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY 
ET PUBLICAM ESSE VOLUIT GEORGE IV. 
ANNO REGNI SUI III. IN THE THIRD YEAR OF HIS REIGN 


A.D. MDCCCXXIII, 


At the north end of the building is the great staircase leading to the 
upper apartments. Adjoining to the Library on the south are three other 
handsome rooms, intended for the Library of Manuscripts ; two of them 
are now used as the public reading-rooms. In the upper floor, the rooms 
corresponding with the two former of these are occupied by stuffed birds, 
&c. and that furthest to the south is the new Print Room. The grants of 
public money hitherto made for the new buildings at the British Museum, 
have been three of 40,0002. and one of 20,0002. 

In concluding this article, we may affirm, in the words of Sir Frederick 
Barnard, “that this Library will be a perpetual monument of the muni- 
ficence, judgment, and liberal taste of the Royal Founder, and will, so long 
as it continues together, remain a splendid ornament,” if no longer “ to the 
Throne,” yet to the National Museum, “ and a perpetual benefit to learning.” 
It has indeed been suggested, and we think with great reason, that it 
should bear some more defined name than the King's or Royal Library, a 
name that should point out more directly its origin ; and when we consider 
that it was the creation of one, and the gift of another George, what title 
could be more appropriate than Tue Groreian Lisrary ? 





LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE TO SIR HORACE MANN. 
(3 vols. edited by Lord Dover.) 


Ar Strawberry-hill, after the decease of its proprietor, was discovered a 
chest marked B. which was to remain unopened till the son of Lord Walde- 
grave attained the age of twenty-five ; and the key that opened this mys- 
terious cabinet of Epistolary gems, was found in a cupboard of the green 
closet, within the blue breakfast-room ; and was delivered into the posses- 
sion of Laura Lady Waldegrave, till the allotted term of years had expired. 
Among the various documents it contained, the correspondence with Sir 
Horace Mann was discovered. It appears that Walpole, after the death of 
Sir Horace, became again possessor of his own letters. He had them 





%6 On these walls have been arranged an interesting collection of portraits, which 
have been gradually and almost silently assembled in the Museum, and hitherto have 
either hung out of sight, above the bookcases, or when galleries for books were con- 
structed in the lower, were from necessity removed to the upper rooms of the old house. 
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carefully copied out and illustrated with notes, with an evident. view to 
their publication. 

This Correspondence, the present editor, Lord Dover, justly observes, is 
the most interesting one of Walpole’s that as yet has appeared. The let- 
ters are the only ones which give an account of the time when his father 
Sir Robert Walpole left office. They are more full than any other of 
political anecdotes, and sketches of character, and passing events: while 
they are not inferior in the vivacity of their style, in the brilliancy of their 
wit, in the variety of their anecdotes, and in the elegance of their nar- 
rations. 

In his youth, and indeed through his whole political life, Walpole was a 
Whig: at times almost a republican. He hung up an engraving of the 
Death Warrant of Charles the First in his bed-room, and wrote under it 
** Magna Charta:” but the horrors of the French revolution alarmed him, 
in common with others who profess the same principles ; and in his old 
age his political opinions would have ranked him in a party, that he would 
have been, perhaps, unwilling to own. Walpole’s opinions seem to have 
been peculiarly acted upon bythe situation of his friends ; and by his regard 
truly filial to the memory of his father ; but in some instances the sound- 
ness of his judgment and the clearness of his views seems to have passed 
beyond that of most of his contemporaries. He deprecated the American 
war even from its commencement; and he has expressed his detestation 
of slavery in terms that would admit no compromise with that melan- 
choly traffic. 

Horace Walpole bought his favourite house at Twickenham of Mrs. 
Chevenix, the mistress of a celebrated toy-shop, and. the residue 
of his life was spent between his house there and that in Arlington-street ; 
for no Frenchman was more miserable out of his dear Paris, than Walpole 
when out of reach of London. “ Were I a physician,” he said, “ I would 
prescribe nothing but Recipe cccixv drachms Londin: Would you-know 
why I like London so much? why, if the world must consist of so many 
fools as it does, I choose to take them in the gross, and not made into 
separate pills, as they are prepared in the country.” He was invariably and 
pleasingly employed in altering, improving, enlarging, and adorning his 
fairy palace. He calls it, “ a little plaything house that I got out of Mrs. 
Chevenix’s shop, and is the prettiest bauble you ever saw. It is set in 
enamelled meadows, with filligree hedges. 


A small Euphrates through the piece is rolled, 
And little finches wave their wings of gold. 


“Two delightful roads, that you would call dirty, supply me continually 
with coaches and chaises. Barges, as solemn as Barons of the Exchequer, 
move under my window. Richmond-hill, and Ham-walks, bound my pros- 
pects: but, thank God, the Thames is between me and the Duchess of 
Queensberry. Dowagers, as plentiful as flounders, inhabit all around ; and 
Pope’s ghost is just now skimming under my window by a most poetical 
moonlight.” 

Walpole’s Gornic has been the subject of much animadversion, and that 
not of the most liberal kind. The fact was that he had no examples to 
copy, and no men of information to consult. He trusted to his own know- 
ledge and taste alone ; and the later parts of his little singular structure, 
the gallery and round tower, are justly pointed out as strong decided marks 
how much they gradually improved. ‘The material he chose was not to 
be sure much in keeping with Gothic structures—lath and plaster; and 
one of his friends observed, “ that he had out-lived three sets of his own 
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battlements.” The elegance of the inside did more than justice to the 
ingenuity of the out. Here, amid pictures and prints aud books, and 
sculpture by Cellini, and drawings by Bentley, and busts by Mrs. Damer, 
and miniatures by Petitot and Zinck ; and lights rich with the ruby glow 
of his monastic windows ; and amid an atmosphere filled with the per- 
fume of his orange flowers and citron groves ; on brocaded sofas, drink- 
ing his coffee out of cups of the rarest china, while on velvet cushions 
at his feet lay the little Mignon lapdogs of Madame de Deffand, who un- 
derstood nothing but the dialect of Paris, and little Vandyck cats with 
black whiskers and boots, and baubles and Patapans ; here,—or in sum- 
mer, tripping over his soft green lawns, powdered with acacia blossoms, 
to feed his basin of gold fish, or pay an evening visit to Mrs. Clive,— 
might be seen the Author of the Castle of Otranto, and the Mysterious 
Mother—the heart-rending Tragedian, the original founder of the wild 
supernatural Romance, the acute Historian, the elegant Biographer of the 
Painters ; the Statesman, the Courtier, the man of verti, the glass of 
fashion, the very quintessence of wit, the most learned, polite, engaging, 
well-bred, and cleverest—Gentleman that ever appeared. “It is the 
fashion,’ said Lord Byron, “ to underrate Horace Walpole. Firstly, be- 
cause he was a nobleman; secondly, because he was a gentleman. But to 
say nothing of the composition of his incomparable Letters, and of the 
Castle of Otranto, he is the Ultimus Romanorum, the author of the.‘ Mys- 
terious Mother,’ a tragedy of the highest order, and not a puling love-play. 
He is the father of the first romance, and of the Jas¢ tragedy in our lan- 
guage, and surely worthy of a higher place than any living author, be he 
who he may.” * 

Of the “‘ Mysterious Mother ”’ we are not much at present inclined to speak. 
There is undoubtedly in it a vigorous conception of character, and a power- 
ful delineation of passion; but surely the author who could select such a 
subject for the foundation of a dramatic story, must be content to forego all 
claims to judgment and good taste. The “ Historic doubts on the Life and 
Reign of King Richard the Third,” is, as the editor observes, one of the 
most ingenious historical and antiquarian dissertations which has ever 
issued from the press ; and may be classed with Laing’s essay on Perkin 
Warbeck at the end of Henry's History of Great Britain. We must pass 
over the delightful “ Reminiscences,” the very perfection of such writing ; 
the essay on “ Modern Gardening ” (a charming sketch), and his grotesque 
“ Hieroglyphic Tales,” and again recur to his unrivalled Correspondence, 
“his incomparable letters,” as Lord Byron calls them. Incomparable 
indeed they are, even though those of his friend Gray are fresh in our re- 
collection. Gray had all the wit of Walpole, with a richer fund of know- 
ledge, and a greater depth of feeling: but he lived in retirement ; his 
spirits and his health were not of the best ; his fortune was very limited ; 
he had few anecdotes to report, few incidents to work on, and few adven- 
tures to relate ; but his little stories, and the chit-chat of the small college- 
circle around him, are given in the most finished style of elegance. 

There is nothing so p1s-enchanting as the being taken behind the scenes ; 
wit loses there its brilliancy, beauty its splendour, majesty its pomp, and 
artifice its cunning. Lord Dover has /et us into a secret with regard to Wal- 
pole’s letters which we never heard before, though we might have conjec- 
tured that such was the truth. ‘“ Walpole’s style,” he observes, “ in letter 
writing, is occasionally quaint, and sometimes a little laboured, but for the 
most part he has contrived to throw into it a great appearance of ease, as if 





* See Lord Byron’s Preface to Marino Faliero. 
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he wrote rapidly and without premeditation. This, however, was by no 
means the case, as he took great pains with his letters, and even collected 
and wrote down beforehand anecdotes, with a view to their subsequent inser- 
tion. Some of these stories have been discovered among the papers of 
Strawberry hill.” 

Walpole’s temper appears to have been somewhat capricious and testy ; 
his quarrel with Gray is well known; though the editor does not seem to 
have been aware of the real cause, which was for the first time given in 
Mr. Mitford's Life of Gray. He quarrelled with his intimate companion 
Mr. Bentley ; and he held in the later years of his life no intercourse with 
the gay and good-humoured George Montagu. Lady Townshend said, “‘ Oh ! 
Mr. Walpole is all spirits of hartshorn.”"—But perhaps it is still more diffi- 
cult to account for the praise (flattery we must call it) which in his later 
days he profusely showered on such very MODERATE persons as Messrs. 
Pinkerton and Beloe. Uncertain, however, as his temper might be, there 
was a solid stratum of valuable and virtuous affection in his heart. If the 
old rule is a sound one, “ That a man may be known by his friends ;"’ 
then indeed will Walpole stand on a proud and lofty elevation. His offer 
of sharing his fortune with Marshal Conway, when the latter was dis- 
missed from his employments, is well known ; and honourable indeed it is 
to the character of that excellent and estimable man, that on the same 
occasion, similar offers were pressed on him by his brother Lord Hertford, 
and by the Duke of Devonshire, without any concert between them. Of 
any injustice or cruelty to the unfortunate Chatterton, Walpole was entirely 
guiltless, though for a considerable time the prejudices of the public were 
most unwarrantably excited against him. Chatterton was neither indi- 
gent nor distressed at the time of his correspondence with him. He was 
maintained by his mother, and lived with a lawyer. His pleas to. Wal- 
pole’s assistance were disgust of his profession, inclination to poetry, and 
communication of some suspicious manuscripts.* Chatterton’s subsequent 
distress arose from his leaving his employer and coming to London without 
any certain means of support. 

The old age of Horace Walpole glided on with the same gentle motion, 
and even course, in which the earlier part of his life had been passed. The 
gout, indeed, crippled him at last, emaciated his limbs, affected his tem- 
per, and was attended with severe suffering, but it never clouded the bright- 
ness of his intellect, or diminished the activity of his mind; he says, 

Fortune, who scatters her gifts out of season, 
Tho’ unkind to my limbs, has yet left me my reason. 

In 1791 he succeeded his unfortunate nephew, George Earl of Orford, 
in the family estate and the Earldom ; but he never took his Seat in the 
House of Lords, and indeed was unwilling to assume the title. He died 
in the 80th year of his age, in 1797, and was buried at Houghton, and 
with him ended the male line t of the descendants of Sir Robert Walpole. 

The letters to Sir Horace Mann commence in the year 1741,t and end 
in 1760. If compared to the Correspondence of Walpole which has been 





* Chatterton’s Manuscripts are now in the British Museum, and not only is the ap- 
pearance of them suspicious, but they are clumsily ignorant forgeries, such as could 
deceive no man who possessed any knowledge of antiquated writing at diflerent periods 
of time. 

+ H. Walpole never married ; he says in one letter, ‘‘ I own I cannot felicitate much 
any body that marries for Jove. It is bad enough to marry ; but to marry when one 
doves, ten times worse. It is so charming at first, that the decay of inclination renders 
it infinitely more disagreeable afterwards.”’ 

t Horace Walpole landed in England from his foreign trave's in 1741. 


Gent. Mac. Vot. I. 
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previously published, it will be found to abound more in political in- 
formation, and conversational anecdote, and to dwell less on little cir- 
cumstances of a personal nature, on his daily occupations and amuse- 
ments, on his garden, his house, his purchases, his visits, and his deco- 
rations. This arises from the situation of his correspondent, who, being 
our Envoy at Florence, was of course greatly interested in the political 
information that might reach him from the Cabinet of England. The 
account of the gay, the accomplished, the witty, the careless Lord 
Carteret ; the close, reserved Mr. Pelham; the bustling, vapouring, chat- 
tering Duke of Newcastle ; the portraits of his old uncle Horace, of Lord 
Bath, of the Duke of Cumberland, are admirable, painted with the free- 
dom and spirit of Vandyck: while the slighter sketches, the Princess 
of Craon (called Mamie), Lord Carteret, the Duchess of Queensbury, Lady 
Orford, Lady Pomfret, and Mrs. Pulteney, whom he called the Wife of 
Bath, squabbling at the gate with St. Peter for a halfpenny, have all the 
lightness, the grace, the elegance, it is possible to give. The very por- 
traits seem to slide down from the frames, and appear the living models 
before us. 

In most collections of letters which we have met with, the difficulty 
consists in finding any worthy of selection; in these now before us, we 
are so overwhelmed by the variety of their elegance, and the entertain- 
ment of their information, that one can hardly give one the prefereuce 
over the other.—There is Sir Thomas Robinson’s ball,—a ball has been 
described ten thousand times, but never in such language as this—“ Lady 
Sophia Fermor out of humour, because no minuets were danced, in which 
she excelled. Churchill’s daughter prettyish, and dances well. The 
Duke of Richmond sitting by his handsome wife all night, and kissing her 
hand: and then there was Alderman Parson's family from Paris who 
danced, but 4 force des muscles."—'l'urn to another scene: “ Old Marl— 
borough is dying—but who can tell? Last year she had lain a great while 
ill, without speaking. Her physicians said, ‘She must be blistered, or 
she will die.’ She called out, ‘1 won't be blistered, and I won't die.’ If 
she takes the same resolution now, I don’t believe she will.” We meet 
with a very characteristic anecdote of the old Duchess of Buckingham, 
daughter of James the Second, “The Duchess of Buckingham, who is 
more mad with pride than any mercer’s wife in Bedlam, came the other 
night to the opera en Princesse, literally in robes, red velvet and ermine. 
I must tell you a story of her last week. She sent for Cori to pay him 
for her opera-ticket ; he was not at home, but went in an hour afterwards. 
She said, did he treat her like a tradeswoman? She would teach him 
respect to women of her birth. Said he was in league with Mr. Sheffield 
to abuse her, and bade him come the next morning at nine. He came, 
and she made him wait till eight at night, only sending him an omelet and 
a bottle of wine; and said as it was Friday, and he a Catholic, she sup- 
posed he did not eat meat. At last she received him, in all the form of a 
princess giving audience to an ambassador. Now, she said, she had 
punished him.” 

Everybody has heard the story of Lady Sandon and her ear-rings, but 
when was it ever so well told ? 


‘¢ Lady Sandon is dead, and Lady M 





disappointed. She, who is full as politic 


as my Lord Hervey, had made herself an absolute servant to Lady Sandon, but 1 don’t 
hear that she has left her even her old clothes. Lord Sandon is in great grief. I am 
surprised, for she has had fits of madness ever since her ambition met such a check 
on the death of the Queen. She had great power with her, though the Queen pre- 
tended to despise her, but had unluckily told her, or fallen into her power by some 
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secret. I was saying to Lady Pomfret, ‘ To be sure she is dead very rich.’* She replied, 
with some warmth, ‘ She never took money.’ When I came home I mentioned this to 
Sir Robert. ‘ No (said he), but she took jewels. Lord Pomfret’s place of Master of 
the Horse to the Queen, was bought of her for a pair of diamond earrings of fourteen 
hundred pounds value.’ One day that she wore them at a visit at old Marlborough’s, 
as soon as she was gone the Duchess said to Lady Mary Wortley, ‘ How can that 
woman have the confidence to go about with that bribe ?? ‘ Madam,’ said Lady Mary, 
‘how would you have people know where wine is to be sold, unless there is a sign 
held out.’ Sir Robert told me that, in the enthusiasm of her vanity, Lady Sandon had 
proposed to him to unite with her, and govern the Kingdom together.’ He bowed, 
begged her patronage, but said he thought nobody fit to govern the Kingdom but the 
King and Queen.”’ 


The masquerade at Court is well sketched : 


‘*¢ There were five hundred persons in the greatest variety of rich and handsome 
dresses I ever saw, and all the jewels of London,—and London has some. There were 
dozens of ugly queens of sixty, of which I will only name to you the eldest Miss 
Shadwell. The Princess of Wales was one covered with diamonds, but did not take 
off her mask. None of the Royalties did; but every body else. Lady Conway was 
a charming Mary Stuart. Lord and Lady Euston a man and woman Russian. But 
the two finest and most charming masks were their Graces of Richmond, like Harry 
the Eighth and Jane Seymour, exceedingly rich, and both so handsome. Here was a 
nephew of the King of Denmark, who was in armour, and his Governor a most admi- 
rable Quixote. There were quantities of pretty Vandykes, and all kinds of old pic- 
tures walked out of their frames. It was an assemblage of all ages and nations. 
My dress was an Aurengzebe: but of all extravagant figures commend me to my 
friend the Countess! She and my Lord trudged in like pilgrims, with staffs in their 
hands,—and she was so heated, that you would have thought her pilgrimage had been 
like Pantagruel’s voyage to the Oracle of the Bottle. Lady Sophia was in a Spanish 
dress—so was Lord Lincoln ; not, to be sure, by design, but so it happened. When 
the King came in, the Faussans ¢ were there, and danced an entrée. At the masque- 
rade the King sate by Mrs. Selwyn, and with tears told her, that ‘The Whigs shonld 
find that he loved them, as he had done the poor man that had gone.’ He had sworn 
that he would not speak to the Prince at their meeting, but was prevailed on.”’ 


His account of Garrick’s first appearance is curious : 


‘¢ There is a little simple farce at Drury Lane, called Miss Lucy in Town, in which 
Mrs. Clive mimics the Muscovita admirably, and Beard Amorevili intolerably. 
But all the run is now after Garrick, a wine merchant, who is turned player, at 
Goodman’s Fields. He plays all parts, and is a very good mimic. His acting I have 
seen, and may say to you, who will not tell it again here, I see nothing wonderful in it, 
but it is heresy to say so. The Duke of Argyll says, he is superior to Betterton. 
Now I talk of players, tell Mr. Chute that his friend Bracegirdle breakfasted with 
me this morning. As she went out, and wanted her clogs, she turned to me, and 
said, ‘I remember at the playhouse they used to call Mrs. Oldfield’s chair! Mrs. 
Barry’s clogs! and Mrs. Bracegirdle’s pattens !’ ”” 


From Pulteney to Patapan, from George Selwyn's stories to General 
Braitwitz’s deux Potences,} every thing came under Walpole’s description. 
In one letter is a Lord Essex who believes he does not exist; in another, 
a Prince’s coachman who left his son 300/. a-year, upon condition that he 
did not marry a Maid of Honour,—so sick was he of driving them. In 
a third, a General Ilton, who was called the Confectioner of the Guards, 
because he says he preserved them. In a letter of July 1743, he says : 

‘‘There is no determination yet about the Treasury. Most people wish for Mr. 
Pelham, few for Lord Carteret, none for Lord Bath. My Lady Townshend said an 


admirable thing the other day to this last. He was complaining much of a pain in 
his side. ‘ Oh (said she) that can’t be—you have no side.’ 





* A Gallicism. ‘‘ Elle est morte bien riche.’’ 

+ Two celebrated comic dancers. 

¢ General Braitwitz, commander of the Queen of Hungary’s troops, speaking of 
the two Powers, his Mistress and the King of Sardinia, instead of saving Ces deux 
Pouvoirs, said, Ces deux Potences ! 
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‘¢T must tell you a bon-mot of Winnington’s. I was at dinner with him and Lord 
Leicester and Lord Stafford last week, and it happened to be a maigre-day, of which 
Stafford was talking, though, you may believe, without any scruples. ‘ Why,’ said 
Winnington, ‘ what a religion is yours! They let you eat nothing, and yet make you 
swallow every thing.’’ 

Walpole’s lighter Poems, and what are called Les Vers de Société, are 
not so happily touched off as we might have expected from the general 
ease of his manner, and elegance of his talents. A few verses, supposed 
to be sent by his lapdog Patapan to Mr. Chute, occur at p. 325, and are a 
fair specimen of his manner : 


‘¢T am so nice; who ever saw Oh! had it but in French been writ, 
A Latin book on my sofa ? ’T were the genteelest, sweetest bit ! 
You’ll find as soon a primer there, One hates a vulgar English poet ; 
Or recipes for pastry-ware. I vow t’ ye I should blush to show it 
Why, do you think I ever read To women de ma connoissance, 


But Crebillon, or Calprenede ? Did not that agreeable stance 
This very thing of Mr. Chute’s Cher double entendre! furnish means 
Scarce with my taste or fancy suits. Of making sweet pata pavins !”’ 

Occasionally we meet with new anecdotes of our old acquaintance : 

‘* Pope (he writes in a letter May 1744) is given over with a dvopsy, which is 
mounted into his head. In an evening he is not in his senses. The other day at 
Chiswick he said to my Lady Burlington, ‘ Look at our Saviour there; how ill 
Higham has crucified him.’ We are now mad about ¢ar-water, on the publication of 
a book that I will send you, by Dr. Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne. The book contains 
every subject, from tar-water to the Trinity. However, all the women read, and 
understand it no more than if it were intelligible. A man came into an apothecary’s 


shop the other day. ‘Do you sell tar-water?’ ‘ Tar-water,’ replied the apothecary, 
‘I sell nothing else.’ Adieu.” 


Some verses are given at p 379 on Pope's death, which we never met 
with before, and which from their sentiment and style we presume to be 
Walpole’s own,—though he afterwards disclaims them : 


‘* Here lies, who died, as most folks die, in hope, 
The mouldering, more ignoble part of Pope, 
The bard whose sprightly genius dared to wage 
Poetic war with our commercial age ; 

Made ev’ry vice and private folly known 

In friend or foe—a stranger to his own ; 

Set virtue in its loveliest form in view, 

And still profess’d to be the sketch he drew. 
As humonr or as interest serv’d, his verse 
Could praise or flatter, libel or asperse ; 
Unharming innocence with guilt could load, 
Or lift the rebel patriot to a God ; 

Give the censorious critic standing laws, 
The first to violate them with applause. 

The just translator, and the solid wit, 

Like whom the passions few so truly hit ; 
The scourge of dunces whom his malice made ; 
The impious plague of the defenceless dead. 
To real knaves and real fools a sore, 
Belov’d by many, but abhorr’d by more : 

If here his merits are not full express’d, 

His never-dying strains shall tell the rest.’’ 


We shall conclude our extracts for the present with the latter part of 
one of his letters in Aug. 1744: 


‘‘T heard of an admirable dialogue which has been written at the Army on the 
battle of Dettingen, but one can’t get a copy. I must tell you two dry strokes in it I 
have heard. Pierot asks Harlequin—Que donne t’on aux Generaux qui ne se sont 
pas trouvés 4 la bataille? Harz. On leur donne le cordon rouge. Pier. Et que 
donne t’on au General en Chef [Lord Stair] qui a gagné la victoire? Haru. Son 
congé, Pier. Qui a soin des blessés? Haru. Ennemi. Adieu.” 


(To be continued.) 
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DESTRUCTION OF CHURCHES IN THE CITY OF LONDON. 


Mr. Ursan,—As you have ever been the watchful guardian and pro- 
tector of the sacred rights of the Established Church, I can have no hesi- 
tation in addressing you upon a subject vitally affecting its interests. It 
is no less than the contemplated destruction of numerous Churches in the 
city of London, some of them part of the admired works of Sir Christo- 
pher Wren. This extensive scheme of demolition proceeds, it is said, upon 
the suggestion of a Committee of the Corporation of London, whose pre- 
decessors, only a few years ago, without going further back, would have 
shrunk with horror at the meditated desecration, and with one heart and 
voice have preserved the sacred temples of Religion, as well as the resting 
places of the dead, from wanton violence and rude intrusion. 

The specious pretence for such an act of rash and unfeeling outrage, is 
stated to be grounded upon the expediency of consolidating small Benefices 
and Parishes, in order to widen streets, reduce the Church Rates,* and pro- 
mote the residence and increase the efficiency of the Parochial Clergy. 

Now, Mr. Urban, in the first place the mere widening of streets is not a 
sufficient plea for the demolition of a sacred edifice ; and there is not one 
solitary instance where the projection of a Church in great public tho- 
roughfares, imperiously requires it; and even if imperious necessity did 
require it, due regard should be had to the rights of incumbents and pa- 
rishioners, and the decent disinterment and removal of the remains of the 
dead. In the most rude and barbarous nations places of sepulture have 
ever been held sacred, and guarded with scrupulous care against unhal- 
lowed interference and wanton desecration. 

I am aware that many excellent individuals have expressed their objec- 
tion to the custom which has prevailed for many centuries of the burial of 
the dead in churches, and, as a substitute, have proposed the formation of 
cemeteries in large and open spaces, and in the environs of cities and 
towns ; but the same individuals have shuddered at the idea of a wanton 
violation of the evisting repositories of the remains of the dead. They 
considered that the very memorials of the departed awakened recollections 
which hallowed the ground in which they rested. The late instance of 
the numerous disinterments which took place from the church of St. 
Michael, Crooked-lane (notwithstanding provision was made by Act of 
Parliament for the decent performance of that mournful duty), was most 
painful to the feelings of relatives and friends, and also to a numerous part 
of the public who witnessed it. The constant cry of remonstrance was 
heard ; and it was loudly contended that, even in that instance, the demo- 
lition was effected for the mere lengthening of the approach to the new 
London Bridge. Indeed, no actual necessity existed, as the church itself 
stood at a sufficient distance from the bridge to have made suitable colla- 
teral roads branching from it on each side ; the edifice could have been 
made an interesting object to the view, standing as it did, in the very 
centre of the straight line of the vista from the bridge; and an enormous 
sum would have been saved in the unnecessary destruction of houses and 
property, not to speak of the expences of the removal of the dead from 
that church alone, which, it is stated, amounted to no less than 4,000/. ; 
and when the numerous disinterments are considered, it could scarcely be 
expected to be carried into effect with due decorum for less. Now indeed 








* Are there not estates left in some parishes for general purposes. Have not these 
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it is said to be proposed, with reckless indifference to common decency, to 
remove the dead by contract; whereas in the Act for the removal of the 
dead from St. Michael Crooked-lane, it was provided that such removal 
should be to churches or consecrated ground, selected by the heirs, exe- 
cutors, administrators, relations, or friends of the deceased.* Whilst upon 
this part of the subject it may not be improper to remark upon the incon- 
gruity of the conduct of the City Authorities, who, although their pro- 
fessed object was that of widening and promoting the convenience of adja- 
cent thoroughfares, have actually built a range of houses projecting across 
the direct line of communication between the two Eastcheaps. 

Upon the proposal of consolidating small Benefices and parishes, it may 
be observed, that no forcible measure of that nature, including the demo- 
lition of Churches, should be rashly determined on, and particularly in 
those situations where the destruction of a Church, and the throwing the 
whole or part of its site into the public street, would not be even a partial 
convenience. To make such a scheme of benefit, especially in bye streets, 
and where the Churches do not materially project beyond the range of 
houses on either side of them, the buildings for a considerable space adja- 
cent must also be removed. 

But it is not pretended that such extensive and costly alterations (even 
if they were absolutely requisite, which it is submitted they are not,) are 
entertained by these despoilers: but it is rH& cuurcu, which is to be 
sacrificed ; and whether the parties intend it or not (which for charity's sake 
we would hardly suppose of the Corporation of London), it is no other in 
effect than a deadly blow affecting our Church Establishment. It is 
possible that the excellent and pious Archbishop of the Province, as well 
as the Lord Bishop of the Diocese, overwhelmed with the incessant but in- 
just attacks made against the clergy of London, may have consented to 
the principle of some arrangement for the consolidation of small parishes ; 
which, whilst it may satisfy for the moment (and only for the moment) 
the outcry raised against the incumbents, may also provide for their suc- 
cessors a more ample stipend, so as to ensure residence, and render other 
preferment unnecessary ; but it is much to be feared that those worthy 
prelates will find themselves mistaken in the expectation they may have 
indulged. It is true that the principle of consolidation of the parishes in 
the city of London, has of late years been acted upon in the instance of 
St. Magnus London Bridge, St. Margaret's New Fish-street, and St. 
Michael Crooked-lane: but that was a matter of obligation, in conse- 
quence of the latter parish being compulsorily deprived altogether of its 
Church, and should form no rule for taking away the Church of any other 
parish against the will and consent of the parishioners. The plea of the 
Fire of London may also be urged, when various parishes were united ; 
but that was when the sites of the Parish Churches were laid open by the 
devastation of fire, and the edifices themselves were reduced to ruin. 
Where, however, Churches now exist (all of them of no little importance, 
and some of them too of great beauty and architectural skill,) the case is 
widely different ; and the wanton destruction of these becomes an act of scan- 
dalous interference both with the rights of the living and the remains of the 
dead. It is easy, Mr. Urban, to pull down and destroy, and so the mate- 
rials of a costly and beautiful edifice became immediately of little or no 
value. ‘Their destruction, particularly if not wanted for great public im- 





* Circulars were sent to friends and relatives of the deceased, that all might be done 
‘¢ decently and in order.’’ 
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provements, becomes therefore not only unnecessary but barbarous. It is 
true that, as to several of them, if they did not already exist where they 
now are as resting places for the dead, they might, in reference to the 
small population and size of the parishes, be removed, and the parishes 
(with consent of the parishioners, and not without that consent) be united 
toothers. But even in that case, which is the strongest that can be 
assigned for their removal, the voice of propriety, nay, of justice, would be 
reasonably raised against any such measure, where they are situated out of 
any great public thoroughfare. 

The instance of the sweeping away of the Church of St. Michael, 
Crooked Lane, it may again be repeated, cannot be at all cited as an 
example to be followed, because it was unnecessary to continue the 
approach from London Bridge in a straight line beyond its site ; but, that 
measure having been previously determined upon, the church was removed 
by consent, and its destruction, with all its attendant horrors of desecra- 
tion, accordingly took place. The parishioners were soothed into acquies- 
cence by being wholly relieved from any future payment in respect of 
tithes, their separate rights and estates as a parish were preserved to them, 
their contribution to church repairs was limited to one-third of the charges 
attendant in that respect for the church of St. Magnus, towards the repew- 
ing of which for their accommodation a large sum was paid by the City, 
who also wholly paid the expences of removal of the dead, and cleaning and 
transferring the monumental tablets and grave-stones to the latter church. 
But now, it is not pretended that the City are to invest a sum to pro- 
duce equal to the amount of the annual payments in lieu of tithes, as in 
the case of St. Michael, Crooked Lane. ‘The ashes of the dead are not 
to be removed to any other depository at the instance of the heir, or per- 
sonal representative, or relation, or friend of the deceased ; but to be for- 
cibly wrested from their control by the cheapest mode of removal which 
can be effected, the contract, as reported, of some undertaker! No voice 
in the disposition of monuments or tablets of affectionate recollection, is to 
be allowed to parishes or families, to perpetuate the memories of benefactors, 
ancestors, or relatives. ‘The sites of churches are to be hastily swept away 
and effaced ; and, on the sacred spot where once the consecrated fabric 
stood reviving feelings of religion, associated with the earliest recollections 
of the parishioners, the busy hum of commerce is to subdue all feel- 
ings of piety and affection. Neither let it be supposed that the parish- 
ioners are to be benefited by so unsanctified an exchange, and more par- 


ticularly those of the present generation. They are to be driven like a 


flock of sheep (and silly sheep they will be if they submit to it) to some 
adjacent parish, there to contribute to the repairs of a church, equally, if 


not more, expensive than their own ; and, indeed, in this respect the prof- 


fered boon will shew how easily they are to be duped, if duped they suffer 
themselves to be, as the saving of expense in any City parish will be 
small indeed ; for many of them have estates for the repairs of their church, 
whilst others have lately expended considerable sums, which would render 
any further outlay unnecessary for years to come. 

On the other hand, they will be required to contribute to any alterations 
in the pewing of Churches to which they are newly allied; they must 
bear the same charge for tithes, poor’s rates, and parochial fees as here- 
tofore ; and as to benefiting by the change, it is a gross and delusive bait. 
Why then is the present constitution of parishes to be disturbed ? 

If it be allowed to the fullest extent, that at present the attendance at 
some of our City Churches is but small, yet circumstances may change, 
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and the time may come when their destruction may be deeply deplored ; 
and the regret for their loss will be unavailable. ‘The insignificant value 
of the materials, when the edifice is destroyed, should make the parish- 
ioners pause, and seriously reflect, before they are caught in the net of 
the ruthless despoiler, the crafty calculator, or even the pretended friend 
of the Church. 

I cannot but believe that these,and more solemn considerations, will cross 
the minds of our Prelates, and of every true friend of Church and State. 
Incessant are the attempts made to disunite them. Not content with the 
exercise of the freedom of opinion, the infidel and the dissolute combine 
in inveterate hostility against our Established Church ; and, indeed, against 
religion altogether. Some classes of Sectarists, upon other grounds, point 
the finger of scorn at our sacred temples, and denominate both its ministers 
and its faith as Antichrist. Many, indeed, there are, particularly of the 
Wesleyan and Independent dissenters, who build their faith in common with 
the churchmen upon the main and essential doctrinal articles and homilies of 
the Church of England, and only differ in point of form and discipline. ‘These 
are not amongst the number of levellers and church destroyers. In the 
true spirit of Christian regard, they look upon churchmen as brethren ; 
and, as they value and protect their own places of worship, they wish not 
to see those of the Established Church destroyed. 

I hope the good spirit of the Christian and reflecting part of the public 
will effectually oppose this sad design of wanton desecration from being 
carried into execution. They will naturally assert the rights of their 
parishioners in regard to the fabric of their church, nor suffer it to 
be torn from them by the machinations of a party, whose object may be to 
get some of themselves appointed as Commissioners under authority of an 
act of the legislature, without the common courtesy of consulting the pa- 
rishioners; and to have the freehold of such churches they may think fit 
to mark out for destruction, together with the church-yards, vested in 
themselves ; who are to have the whole disposition of the remains of the 
dead, to let the sites of the churches and churchyards on building leases, 
and to sell the fee simple for the purpose, not of any ecclesiastical object, 
but-for the widening of streets generally. This is their ruthless and bar- 
barous intention. They seem to care not whether their design is justifiable ; 
but that, if by any plausible pretext they can destroy a church, their wishes 
are satisfied. 

No right, moral, political, or divine, can be cited to justify the measure, 
under the motives now assigned. Parishes cannot justly be interfered 
with, or their churches destroyed, against their will and consent ; if so, 
there is no security for any kind of property. One man may with equal 
propriety say to another, “ I can manage your property better than your- 
self, and I will interfere, and manage it for yon; ’’ which is never per- 
initted except in cases of lunacy, and lunatics they will be who suffer it. 
Another man may say, “ you have more property than I think you need, 
or whether you do or not, | want some of it, and will take it.” Ano- 
ther may say, “ By the industry, prudence, or good fortune of your 
ancestors, your parish is less heavily burthened than mine— you shall no 
longer enjoy the advantages you possess—both parishes shall be put upon 
an equality; and thus the blessed reign of liberty and equality is to com- 
mence. Britons, Christians, aud men! spurn the unholy attempt, and 
nobly resolve to protect the altars and consecrated ground of your country 
and your God! 

Dec. 20, 1833. A Crrizen or Lonpon AnD A CuurcuMAN. 
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COWDRAY HOUSE, SUSSEX. 


Mr. Ursan,—Forty years ago, Cowdray House, possessed of high antiquity, 
presenting a grand and perfect exterior, and an interior richly stored with the 
treasures of art and industry, in curious furniture, valuable paintings, anda 
library abundant in MSS., was the residence of Lord Montagu. It is now a 
mass of irretrievable ruins. I shall not here attempt to detail the circum- 
stances of the accident which produced this awful calamity, so distressing to 
the family, and so fatal to the mansion, which had preserved its ancient 
splendour, no less in its banquets than its architecture, during many centuries; 
but it may be briefly remarked, that on the fatal night of the 24th of Sept. 
1793, was rapidly demolished by fire a building which had been reverentially - 
preserved and constantly inhabited by the founder’s posterity. The fire, which 
commenced in the north gallery, soon extended itself to the chief apartments 
joined to one extremity, and those on the opposite connected with the gateway; 
and the ruins betray the power of the element, and the extent to which it 
carried its ravages, no individual member of the structure having escaped 
injury except the kitchen. 

The situation of Cowdray House is low and sheltered, in a park of great 
extent, commanding almost every beauty with which nature could grace it. 
Excepting its vicinity to Midhurst, which a steep and well-wooded hill shuts 
out, though little more than a quarter of a mile distant, the site of this house 
seems to have been selected for no particular advantage, since it comprehends 
none of those scenes which distinguish many other parts of the park, and is 
itself not commanded from any very distant position, where the many noble 
features of its buildings might appear so as to convey a just idea of their real 
extent and interest. To the ancients, who certainly had less regard for a beau- 
tiful landscape than is generally evinced by their successors, the spot might 
seem marked out by nature for the convenience of a mansion. In the midst of 
the level track, the Arun pursues its course with silent celerity, between deep 
and narrow banks, and forms the boundary of an otherwise unenclosed lawn. 
A spectator accustomed to the system of ancient Domestic Architecture, will 
readily discover, as he approaches the building, an exception to the almost in- 
variable rule of guarding the chief gateway by a court, at whose entrance was 
another though inferior gateway; and his imagination will easily and accu- 
rately supply the deficient member, whose magnitude doubtless befitted the 
design of which it formed a useful and distinguished part, but whose buildings 
were perhaps wholly resigned to uses less dignified than those which formed 
one side of its quadrangle. Yet it is not meant to determine what particular 
buildings occupied the outside court, or even that it was encompassed by any 
building more considerable than an embattled wall; but as it must be admitted 
that motives of state and convenience sanctioned an arrangement which origi- 
nated in an age when security was principally consulted, it must also be 
obvious that the front of Cowdray House has been divested of the appendages, 
which both ornamented and protected it, and that the river answered the pur- 
pose of a moat which might not be passed without obstacle. 

I may thus account for the alteration. The owners of Cowdray never felt 
nor feigned a disrelish for their ancient seat. But reverence for the works of 
their ancestors, at first generous and sincere, at length subsided under the 
powerful temptation of a national improvement (for so it was deemed) in archi- 
tecture—it was at least an universal alteration of its style, corresponding with 
a change in internal economy. 

A natural and forcible attachment to old appearances, long opposed their 
abandonment for experiments however specious ; and the want of taste, or 
caprice, for these are often synonymous terms, left the owner of a mansion like 
this, so well satisfied with the same irregularly formed and furnished rooms, 
which had witnessed the presence and hospitality of his forefathers, that he 
would neglect if not despise the fashion of his own day; and certain it is, 
that Cowdray long preserved the integrity of its style, its architecture having 
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suffered no material alteration till comparatively modern times. When how- 
ever its walls were yielded up to innovation, a sweeping plan was adopted to 
subdue its primitive internal character ; to exchange seclusion for a prospect 
in the park, a circumscribed court for an unwalled and verdant lawn. 

Some further remarks will be made on these alterations in the progress of 
the description ; I cannot however avoid mentioning in this place, that another 
mansion of the same age as Cowdray, and in some respects not less magnifi- 
cent, has been denuded of an external court, and of so many other interesting 
appendages, as to have reduced its exterior to a character very discordant with 
the high beauty of its architectural ornaments. The possessors of Hengrave 
Hall and Cowdray House had similar motives for opening the fronts of their 
mansions. The former exposed the charms of a gateway which, with a refine- 
ment of taste unknown or overlooked by the innovator, were screened from the 
common gaze. There was a propriety in the situation of this gateway with 
which the delicacy of its enrichments corresponded; but this it no longer 
maintains, and Hengrave like Cowdray has so long worn its present aspect, 
that the deficient member is not regretted because it is not remembered. 

1 will now endeavour by a brief enumeration of the component features of 
Cowdray House, to afford some idea of its magnificence. The Minimist* must 
imagine himself placed on the opposite bank of the river, and on the road once 
sheltered by a broad avenue of elms, extending from a pair of ancient and 
curiously wrought iron gates in the public road, about four hundred yards to 
the foot of the bridge which spans the narrow stream in two small arches of 
massy and unornamental stone-work. Immediately facing, but on the further 
side of a spacious area, appears the west front of the House, ennobled by a 
lofty tower-gateway in the centre of two wings, whose ruins extend to the 
Jength of one hundred and eighty feet. 

Advancing to the archway, which no longer precludes by a pair of massy 
wooden doors an easy entrance to the meanest visitor, or affords the slightest 
protection within its roofless walls, the Minimis¢t must in imagination pause ere 
he oversteps the threshold which enables him to fix his attention on one of the 
richest and most varied assemblages of ancient Domestic architecture in Eng- 
land. Before him appears the stately hall, in advance of which, at one end is 
the turreted porch, and at the other the lofty bay window, connected with 
which are the lofty bay windows of several other state apartments, aspiring to 
the height, but falling short of the extent, by which the hall is distinguished. 
The breadth of the quadrangle on one side, was completed by a few more 
rooms, whose walls lie in a confused heap of ruins, incapable of affording any 
idea of what the perfect edifice once was; so also lie the walls of the north and 
south sides; low fragments on their bases, and scattered ruins, mark the 
places where once stood the boundary on either hand: that towards the north 
seems to have presented an unbroken face, but the other was dignified with 
two square towers. The absence of these sides has removed every obstacle to 
the perfect view of two massy hexagonal towers, supporting as it were the 
ends of the house, and increasing their own picturesque forms by their posi- 
tions on different angles. That towards the north is loftier, more plain, and 
more massy than the other; and its sullen grandeur seems to have awed even 
the fierce enemy which ravaged without resistance every other room in the 
mansion : this only escaped unhurt, and it is still entire. Let the Minimist in 
imagination follow the writer to the other side of the house. Here the boldest 
or most prominent feature is the chapel, with the great staircase joined to cne 
side. Behind these the front retires on either side, considerably ; and, though 
the walls are imperfect, their former grandeur is sufficiently apparent in the 
relics which remain. 

If I have succeeded in this attempt to convey to the Minimist a notion 
of the general character and arrangement of Cowdray House, on the four 
sides of a quadrangle, one hundred feet broad from the gateway to the hall, 
and one hundred and forty in the opposite direction, I have attained my object; 





* See Gent. Mag. vol. CIII. part i. p. 17. 
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and we will now proceed to notice the admirable combination of so many 
members in a plan affording an extensive range of noble and conveniently dis- 
posed apartments, and at the same time preserving a certain irregularity of 
exterior, as though the architect deemed this privilege of his style one of the 
chief means by which he was to produce beauty, and this it certainly was; yet 
to show that he proceeded in his work systematically, and that the irregularity 
of his buildings was not the result of accident or caprice, there is an occa- 
sional agreement in the general figure, if not in the exact proportions of the 
corresponding members; as, for example, in the external front, where each 
angle has had a bow window, but the gateway is not in the centre, nor facing 
the porch of the hall. The chapel proves to the eastern front, a feature as bold 
and ornamental as a transept to a cathedral. 

The fury of an inextinguishable fire, and the dilapidating hand of time, have 
not yet sufficed to impair the substantial walls of the great gateway. The 
four octagonal turrets at its angles once occupied by staircases, the hinges of 
whose doors are still rivetted to the walls, and studded with the nails which 
fastened them to the boards, have embattled parapets rising in fine proportions 
above those of the intervening walls. Their ornaments are restricted to single 
and cruciform loops, which however are numerous, and disposed alternately on 
the faces of the octagons. The windows over both archways have been altered, 
and their broad forms both disfigure and weaken the building. On a tablet 
over the outer archway are the arms of the family of Browne, displayed in six- 
teen quarterings, and surmounted by a coronet. The supporters are bears, 
and the motto ‘‘Suivez rayson.”” With the double stages of the gateway, 
corresponded the wings on either side throughout their extent; but the tower 
rose high above their battlements, gables, and clustered chimneys, and its per- 
fection affords a striking contrast to their lowly ruins. The southern angle of 
this front, however, like the gateway, is entire in every part of its design; and 
the delicate frame of a bow-window resting its base on the ground, and carry- 
ing its summit to the parapet, determines the character, and testifies the beauty 
of the fallen front. The banqueting-hall is sixty feet long, twenty-six broad, 
and upwards of as many feet high, to the wall plate. These dimensions briefly 
and clearly express the relative proportions; but a just description of the archi- 
tecture of this room is less easily attempted or performed by the pen. But in 
style, as in extent, this magnificent apartment excels every other in the house ; 
its arches and tracery are formed with peculiar elegance, and the architect 
adhered as closely to what just before his day was the only style practised 
both in ecclesiastical and domestic buildings, as in the other rooms he scru- 
pulously avoided its ornaments and the use of arches. There are three win- 
dows besides the bay, each separated by a buttress terminating in slender 
shafts, which rise above the embattled parapet, and were once graced with 
pinnacles, though now disfigured by clumsy balls. One of these windows 
appears over the porch, which is low, square, and embattled, having octagonal 
turreted buttresses at the angles, and a coarsely contrived tablet of arms over 
the doorway. The roof is groined in stone, and superbly ornamented. Four 
brackets in the corners sustain the concentrated ribs of as many quarter circles, 
which are spread over the ceiling, and enclosed in highly enriched borders, 
connected with a radiated circle surrounding a pendant rose, and being sur- 
rounded by eight double quatrefoils within circles. An anchor and a slipped 
trefoil, the badges of William Fitzwilliam, Earl of Southampton, are carved and 
alternately placed in the larger compartments; on the latter device is a label 
with the initials W.S. which are repeated in the spandrils of the doorways. 
A fragment of this ceiling, which is twelve feet two inches square, and exqui- 
sitely delicate, has fallen to the ground, and large fissures in different places, 
seem to threaten the speedy downfall of the whole. 

In its present state of ruin, the hall presents as its most commanding inter- 
nal ornament, the bay window, whose ample space appears beneath a broad 
and very lofty arch, handsomely panelled on the sides to correspond with the 
window, whose compartments are formed by five mullions intersected b 
as many transoms in the front. The form of the timber roof, which was of 
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great magnificence, is still visible on the walls, and the handsome stone cor- 
bels on which its beams and arches reposed, mostly remain. Its apex was 
lofty, and its ornaments peculiarly handsome. The loover on the outside was 
a beautiful combination of tracery and pinnacles, and among the ornaments 
the most conspicuous were nine emblazoned banners, the favourite and cha- 
racteristic embellishments of this period. 

The withdrawing-room, joined to the upper end of the hall, was probably 
on the principal floor, but the apartment beneath is equally large, though less 
lofty ; each measures thirty-six feet long, and twenty broad, and both have 
windows facing the court, and towards the east, the former embayed, and 
united in one fabric. The communication to the lower room was by a door- 
way leading into the area of the great staircase, and from thenee by a spacious 
archway to the high pace; but this corner of the building has been entirely 
destroyed. A richly ornamented cluster of brick chimneys surmounts a lofty 
gable in this part of the building. It is the only interesting specimen of the 
kind that has escaped injury or accident; but the weight presses upon a wall of 
doubtful strength and security, and both will ere iong be precipitated into 
ruins. The staircase and chapel are on the east side of the hall; the for- 
mer is now a vacant area thirty-six feet Jong, and seventeen wide; but on 
the walls still appear the marks of ascending flights of steps, which fancy may 
restore and place at its foot, and at every break in its winding course, a massy 
and curiously carved pillar, terminating with a lion or some other animal erect 
on his haunches, and grasping the staff of a banner, towards which his eyes 
are turned, as if to express his readiness to defend the master whose emblem he 
supports. A noble staircase must have occupied this area, which rivals the 
extent and altitude of modern dimensions, and is united with admirable skill 
and convenience to the hall, and its adjoining rooms. The staircase was illu- 
minated by two windows ; and on the outside its insulated angle has a slender 
octagonal turret gradually diminishing from the base upwards, and terminating 
in a slender turret with a dome and a lofty vane,—a solitary specimen of a 
most elegant ornament which formerly distinguished the parapets of this vene- 
rable mansion. 

The chapel is suitable both in extent and architecture to the house; it is 
forty-eight feet long, and received its light through five lofty windows at the 
east end, which is of a semi-octagonal shape ; their tracery is handsome, and, 
together with the embattled walls, remains entire and substantial. The sanc- 
tuary of the chapel was probably divided from the body by a wooden screen in 
the centre, from which point the width of the building is increased on the south 
side only. There are two doorways, one on each side at the lower end; that 
towards the south opens into a porch, which has an entrance on every side, 
Opposite is a door-way leading to a handsome apartment of the house, 
twenty-five feet long; the other openings lead into the gardens. The conse- 
crated enclosure is obstructed by rubbish, and overgrown with weeds, and 
a cluster of brambles flourish on the spot once occupied by the altar. 

Beyond the withdrawing-room are four less considerable apartments on the 
principal floor. One of these is within the hexagonal tower, which has another 
room above. In the lower story are four more rooms. Two towards the 
east, with a handsome octagonal staircase turret at the angle, formed part of 
the state suite; but the others could scarcely ever have possessed the comforts 
necessary for habitations. The room within the tower is about 22 feet 6 inches 
in diameter, and groined with plain and very strong ribs of the most compact 
masonry, springing from the angles, and forming a low domical roof, with a 
sculptured key-stone in the centre. A bow window contains the doorway, 
and also admits light to the first vault. The hexagon is more scantily supplied; 
but the blackness of darkness was reserved for a long and narrow vault joined 
to the hexagon, and also to the outside of the north gallery. It is low, and 
enclosed by solid walls, which seem never to have admitted day-light to the 
interior. 

The shape and situation of the kitchen tower have already been noticed. 
Its plain and ponderous character Would render it a fit appendage to a Castle; 
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and when contrasted with the refined style of the other buildings, the idea that 
it is more ancient than the rest of the house, is irresistibly present; but, though 
its heavy appearance seems to countenance the opinion that this tower has been 
used for another than its original purpose, a little attention to the design will 
leave us fully persuaded that, in defiance of its stubborn simplicity, it was a 
masterly and ingenious contrivance for a use which it never ceased to answer 
till the accident, which now obliges the kitchen to be merely a receptacle for 
rubbish. The convenience of the interior required walls of great substance ; 
but as the same strength was unnecessary throughout the upper part, the walls 
were reduced in thickness on every face by recesses between broad piers, which 
meéting in the angles are as solid as the basement, and so continue to the 
parapet, just below which they are formed into rather tall and very strong 
hexagonal turrets, as severely plain as the tower itself—these are in fact the 
chimneys. There is a room over the kitchen, which however was sufficiently 
lofty for a diameter of twenty-two feet, and lighted by windows on the sides. 
Around the basement of the interior are the capacious and deeply recessed 
chimney-arches, and ovens; at the summit are the windows; and on one 
side is the doorway, opening to a passage for the exclusive purpose of commu- 
nicating with the hall, which was entered beneath the screen by a doorway, 
whose carved spandrils exhibit the oft repeated initials W. S. 

Modern architects, to suit the refinement of the age in domestic architecture 
and economy, have strained their ingenuity to unite the kitchen with the house, 
so that, with the most perfect convenience, smoke and steam should be excluded 
from the family apartments. At Eaton Hall, the costly residence of the Mar- 
quis of Westminster, the kitchen occupies the eastern wing of the north front, 
and to all appearance forms a member of the solid fabric, but it is only slightly 
united to the house, of which it is a prominent feature, having an open court 
on the inner side. The kitchen at Cowdray has the same appearance of close 
connexion with the other rooms, and is similarly detached from them by an 
uncovered triangular court yard. Three centuries separate the periods when 
these houses were built, and this particular portion of an arrangement invented 
or practised early in the 16th century, cannot be improved though it is generally 
rejected or disregarded. Water, an element no less necessary than fire in a 
kitchen, was conducted into the middle of the room, and there collected in a 
large circular basin, in which a fountain was perpetually playing, affording an 
agreeable contrast to the heat by which it was surrounded. The staircase 
which communicated with the south side of the quadrangle, but was attached 
to the tower, also led to the room over the kitchen: and this, if not anciently, 
was in later times used as a library, but its contents were black-letter books 
and curious manuscripts, the more useful or more fashionable library having 
been situated in the south angle of the west front. The contents of the tower 
were secure from the flames which devoured pictures and furniture beside its 
massy walls ; and here were conveyed such relics of the property as could be 
hastily snatched from rooms not yet on fire. But, as if the calamity had palsied 
the surviving owners, the remnants spared by the fire were long neglected with 
the building which contained them, and when at last either were remembered, 
the confused heaps of furniture in the kitchen and the library, awaited a selec- 
tion which was so slothfully performed that their value was diminished or 
altogether lost. The last relics of old high-backed chairs, and one or two 
paintings, are of such a quality as to excite no regret that they are resigned to 
decay ; but that the entire library should not have been removed with reveren- 
tial care, is an instance of cold neglect which excites the surprise and rouses 
the censure of all who are permitted to enter the room. These manuscripts lie 
in heedless heaps on the floor, or are scattered on the shelves, and some, more 
ancient, and known by their rightful owner to be more curious than the rest, 
are set apart for the vacant gaze, and rude treatment of those who cannot read 
them—an idle ceremony which, however, may not much longer exist for com- 
plaint, since their total destruction by fire has been urged, I am informed, from 
a quarter likely to prove influential. 

But the noble ruins of the house itself are fast hastening to-extinction. In 
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windy weather the public are not allowed to approach the walls, lest the fall of 
some tall gable or lofty window should prove fatal to the visitors; and the 
owner, to avoid a calamity of this kind, caused a tower on the south 
side, and some other fragments, to be demolished. One of the handsome bay 
windows near the hall is on the eve of falling; indeed, several mullions have 
already given way, and a few wooden props once placed by a considerate 
labourer residing on the spot, to sustain the tottering and delicate frame, are 
lying uselessly at its base. This is the system adhered to at Cowdray ; a frag- 
ment that exhibits dangerous decay is pulled down to save its falling at an 
unlucky moment, and (what is of equal consideration) to save the few pounds 
which would secure it in its place: and let those who view with admiration, 
not unalloyed by painful sensations, these grand and still extensive ruins, 
remember that for their gratification they are indebted to the durability of the 
masonry, and (though to the liberality of free admission) not to the care of the 
owner. 

The traces of tasteless alterations which must have concealed much of the 
internal antiquity, without enlarging the interest of Cowdray, will only perish 
with its walls. I purposely avoided any interference with the description of 
the original rooms, but I will now notice these deformities. The height of the 
Hall was divided by a floor, and its length by a partition. The lower part was 
a dark cellar, but the porch opening to a broad passage remained the chief 
entrance ; and the principal upper room was furnished with a carved stone 
chimney piece, the frame of which has not been entirely destroyed. On the 
east side of the house, all the upper windows were altered and enlarged, and 
their heavy cornices proclaim the coarse and graceless style of William the 
Third ; and though the fabric of the Chapel remained uninjured, its inside walls 
were polluted with panels of plaster, and whole length figures in raised work, 
contemptibly executed, and of the same material. At the same period, and in 
a similar incongruous style, the external windows of the north hexagonal tower, 
were altered, and in consequence the walls so much weakened, that the fire, 
and forty years of neglect, have caused injuries which must shortly end in the 
dilapidation of a structure not yet divested even of a battlement. The tower 
gateway also sustained a corresponding alteration in both its faces, and the 
same result seems likely to follow, though at a more distant period. A few 
other innovations might be noticed, but the principal are here mentioned, and 
suffice to show the injury they have inflicted on the ancient walls. Some 
prominent deformities might not have escaped the exterior, but these have 
perished. The surviving walls abound in beauties, and it is perhaps on these 
excellent specimens of architecture we chiefly found our regret for the imperfect 
state of the fabric, and for losses which may not have greatly impaired the 
beauty and grandeur of the whole. 

It now remains to take some notice of the subordinate offices which were 
built on the demolition of the fore court—the situation, strange as it may seem 
to modern notions of convenience and elegance, for the stables, kennels, lodges, 
and other appendages of a considerable mansion. This alteration was one of 
the number made in the seventeenth century, and the new court is on the 
south side of the house. It is narrow, open towards the west, and entirely 
inclosed on the south and east sides, the latter joined, or having been joined, to 
the kitchen tower. These offices are built wholly of brick, are low, and have a 
lofty roof; and their style, if indeed they partake of any, sets at defiance the 
rules of good taste, and disgraces the mansion to which they belong. 

Again crossing the quadrangle, we notice the remains of a circular fountain 
before the great gateway; and in the park, scarcely an hundred yards beyond 
the north side of the house, a low octagonal building of 24 feet diameter. 
It has a conical roof, a plain parapet, several windows of different sizes, and 
three doorways ; it has for many years been used to shelter valuable plants 
during the winter, but it is difficult to conjecture for what purpose it was 
anciently designed. It consists of two stories of moderate height. A wooden 
pillar in the centre, with a capital and base of stone, supports the floor, 
which was approached by two doors on the summits of stone steps, seven feet 
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broad, situated on either hand of the chief entrance to the room below. The 
whole building is very neatly finished, but it is open to injury. Cattle seek 
shelter within its walls, and the upper part serves the purposes of a barn. 

An ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUARY. 





MEMORIALS OF LITERARY CHARACTERS.—No. I. 


It is our intention to assemble under this head, from time to time, original 
Letters, unknown Anecdotes, and other relics of persons distinguished in the 
annals of Literature; and we invite our Correspondents to contribute to the 
collection. 


DEBARCATION OF THE CORPSE OF LORD BYRON. 


The circumstances related in the following letter, addressed to the late 
H. Smedley, esq. by a gentleman in an important magisterial office, were 
witnessed by very few; but the description, which was written on the very 
day of their occurrence, when the impression was fresh on the writer’s mind, 
will be interesting to all. 

‘I know that you are curious in such matters, and | therefore send you an 
account of the melancholy sight which I have seen today. As I was pro- 
ceeding down the river this morning, I saw at about 5 minutes a. m. a brig 
lying at the London Dock Buoy. She was about 250 tons burthen, in mourning 
(black with a broad blue streak), and carried at the main, half mast high, a 
broad pendant, or more strictly speaking a silk banner of dark blue or purple 
charged with a Baron’s coronet proper. Her ensign was hoisted in the same 
mournful way. Her name the ‘ Florida, of London.’ On my return (about 
ten minutes or a quarter past four p. mM.) I saw one of Searle’s barges lying 
alongside, a tackle was lowered from the main yard, and a coffin wrapped in 
black cloth came over the larboard side of the brig nearly amidships and was 
received by some attendants in the barge. That coffin contained the body of 
Lord Byron. There were a few straggling boats about the ship, and after I 
had seen the remains which lately contained the most towering spirit in Europe 
placed in the barge, and had directed my people to preserve order and decency 
in the event of a crowd of boats following it, 1 departed. When I left the brig 
she was just swinging with the flood tide, and I afterwards learned that the 
barge proceeded up the river entirely alone. Some of my people followed it to 
London Bridge; but when my galleymen returned after landing me at the 
Temple, they met the barge quite unattended just below Blackfriars Bridge. 

** A leaden coffin was brought to the brig in the course of the morning, and my 
people who were on duty smelled a strong scent of spirits, arising as they sup- 
pose from the people in the brig starting the vessel which contained the body, 
and pouring the contents overboard. One of my men saw some staves and 
hoops put into the boat, and these I conjecture to have formed the cask in which 
the body was preserved. Great care seemed to be taken that no one but the 
proper attendants should come on board; on the starboard side was chalked 
‘No admittance.’ The quarter deck was shrouded from view by a main sail, 
and the stern ports were not above a quarter raised. I suppose the friends of 
the deceased had issued orders for the greatest privacy to be observed ; but I 
could not help feeling that there was an air of desertion about the scene which 
added to the melancholy of it. On my return to the office this evening I saw 
the brig working into the London Docks ; the banner was gone, and her ensign 
streamed gaily from the Peak.” 


** Monday evening, 5th July, 1824.” 





DUELS AND MARRIAGE OF SHERIDAN. 


Mr. Moore, in his Life of Sheridan, has treated pretty largely of his duel, or 
rather duels, with Mathews; but probably he did not see the following extract 
of a Letter from Bath, in the Public Advertiser, of July 1, 1772. 
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“Young Sheridan and Capt. Mathews of this town, who lately had a renconter 
in a tavern in London, upon account of the Maid of Bath, Miss Linley, have had 
another this morning upon Kingsdown, about four miles hence. Sheridan is 
much wounded, whether mortally or not is yet unknown. Both their swords 
breaking upon the first lunge, they threw each other down, and with the broken 
pieces hacked at each other rolling upon the ground, the seconds standing by 
quiet spectators. Mathews is but little, if at all wounded, and is since gone off.”” 

The next passage is from the same paper for Nov. 19 following : 

*« Mr. Sheridan, jun". who last summer fought a duel with Captain Mathews 
about the Maid of Bath, is entirely recovered of his wounds, but has lost the 
use of his right arm from receiving a shot between the bones at the joint.” 


The following particulars of the marriage seem wholly to have escaped Mr. 
Moore’s research. 

“‘Tuesday (13 April) was married at Marylebone Church, by the Rev. Dr. 
Booth, the celebrated Miss Linley to Mr. Sheridan; after the ceremony, they 
set out with her family and friends, and dined at the Star and Garter on 
Richmond Hill; in the evening they had a ball, after which the family and 
friends returned to town, and left the young couple at a gentleman’s house at 
Mitcham to consummate their nuptials.”—Morning Chronicle, April 16, 1773. 


The old readers of the Gentleman’s Magazine will scarcely require to be 
referred to the interesting autobiography of Miss Linley which was first pub- 
lished in the number for October 1825. 





LETTERS FROM MISS HANNAH MORE TO THE REY. R. POLWHELE. 


Sir, I. Oct. 10, 1777. 

When you did me the favour of writing to me in the Spring, I was on the 
point of setting out for London, from whence I have been returned but a very 
short time. 1 would not answer your letter, till I had had the satisfaction 
of perusing the Poems you gave me reason to expect I should soon see. I now 
beg leave to return you my thanks for the entertainment they have afforded me. 
There is an agreeable vein of imagination running through them, the numbers 
are in general smooth ; and | particularly congratulate you on your success in 
imitative harmony. This last is a great beauty in skilful hands ; but it requires 
much management, and a peculiar nicety of ear not to let it be too frequent, or 
appear too mechanical ; by the former it loses its effect, and by the latter its 
gracefulness. 

The truly poetical Mr. Gray is, I will venture to pronounce, your favourite, 
and you cannot labour upon a finer model; but, exquisite as he is for the 
grandeur and sublimity of his images, the richness of his fancy, and the 
melody of his versification, he is frequently obscure, sometimes unintelligible, 
a fault blameable in any writer, but in a poet unpardonable. Ina poem, every 
thing should be easy, natural, and perspicuous. Intricacy in books of abstruser 
literature, is to be expected and forgiven, because the subjects may be so 
difficult that no familiarity of style can produce a perfect apprehension to a 
common reader ; whereas poetry, whose end is to please as well as to inform, 
should, without losing any thing of its beautiful and becoming elevation, be 
stripped of every thing that would obscure its clearness and hide its perspicuity. 

1 am, Sir, your most obedient and obliged humble Servant, 

Your Sister is well. Han. More. 





II. 


Sir, London, Feb. 7, 1778. 


I hope you will excuse my not having answered your letter sooner ; nothing 
but the hurrying and tumultuous way of life [ have been engaged in could 
excuse me in my own opinion ; and this apology I hope will also vindicate me 
in yours. 

When I received your manuscripts at Bristol, J was very ill, which, joined to 
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the preparations for my journey, so entirely engrossed me that I had little 
leisure for writing. I desired your sister however to assure you that I had 
read your Poems with great pleasure, and begged her to acquaint you with my 
approbation of them. I thought them very ingenious and poetical. 

Very little has appeared this winter in the literary, and hardly anything in 
the poetical world s for I do not honour with the dignified appellation of poetry, 
those scandalous productions which start up every day, and which are eagerly 
bought and read, only because they are scandalous; they die away with 
the temporary circumstances which gave birth to them, and are no more 
remembered. 

1 am much obliged for your compliment on my Tragedy ;* its success has 
exceeded my most sanguine hopes; it is acted to night the seventeenth time. 
I remain, Sir, your most obedient humble servant. H. More. 





Sir, Ill. Bristol, Nov. 3, 1785. 

I beg your pardon for not sooner acknowledging the favour of your Letter. 
A life full of engagements of various kinds must plead my apology. I heartily 
wish you success in your arduous undertaking. I wish my name would be the 
smallest advantage to your list; but, such as it is, it is much at your service. 
I will pay my subscription to Mr. Browne. 

You will be sorry to hear that the Milkwomant for whom I raised 5001. has 
turned out the wickedest and most ungrateful of the human species ; but I have 
the comfort of knowing that her wants, which were very pressing, were 
relieved. My Sisters desire their compliments; mine if you please to Miss 
Polwhele. 1 am, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, H. More. 





HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS. 


LETTERS OF WILLIAM PENN. 


Tue following Letters, the copies of which are in the possession of our Pub- 
lisher Mr. Pickering, it is believed have never been printed before. They were 
written by the Founder of Pennsylvania, only two years after the first planta- 
tion of that rapidly formed and very successful Colony. The Earl of Sunder- 
land, to whom the first is addressed, was the Secretary of State, having been 
restored to that post Jan. 31, 1682-8, a circumstance to which. William Penn 
alludes in the early part of his letter. 





My Noble Friend, Philadelphia, 28. 5™° July, 1683. 

It is an unhappiness incident to great men, to be troubled with the respects 
of the small folks their kindness obleidges; however, I had rather need an 
excuse, then be wanting of gratitude to my noble Benefactors, of which the 
Lord Sunderland was one of the first, in the business of my American country ; 
and tho’ I have nothing to returne but humble thanks and good wishes for all 
his generous favours, yet they have engaged me in a most firm resolution to 
embrace all occasions by which I may express my sense of them, and grati- 
tude to him. And being thus obleidg’d to interest myselfe in his success and 
prosperity, I must take leave to congratulate the happy restoration of the 
King’s grace and favour, in which without flattery I take the freedom to say I 
think he has done right to the Lord Sunderland’s abilitys, and his own busi- 
ness ; for ever since he yielded me the advantage of his acquaintance in France 
(a time of twenty years standing, or running rather), I have said many times 
to many people, I remember not to have mett a young nobleman promising 
a sharper and clearer judgment, and of closer and better sense ; and pardon me 
if 1 wish that this occasion may give thee time to prove it yet more abundantly 
to the world. 





* Percy. 
+ Mrs. Anne Yearsley, author of a volume of Poems. She died May 7, 1806. 
Gent. Mae. Vor. I. KF 
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I was a little elevated with the hopes of a free discourse and censure upon 
my American enterprise, when it pleas’d thee to give me to beleive I might 
meet thee some evening at Col. Henry Sidney’s ;* but some greater affaire di- 
verting, rob’d me of the advantage T had reason to promess myselfe from so 
correct a conversation. But tho’ I mist that expression of thy favour, lett me 
not want the effects of it: I am now in a station, where my own weakness, or 
my neighbours’ envy, may happen to hurt my honest interest, and the good 
work I have in my eye: please to take me and my poor feeble concerns into 
thy protection, and give us thy smiles and countenance, and I will venture to 
say that, by the help of God, and such noble Freinds, I will show a Province in 
7 years equal to her neighbours of 40 years planting. 

I have lay’d out the Province into Countys. Six are begun to be seated ; 
they lye on the’Great River, and are planted about 6 miles back. The town 
platt is a mile long, and two deep,—has a navigable river on each side, the 
least as broad as the Thames at Woolwych, from 3 to 8 fathom water; there 
is built about 80 houses, and I have settled at least three hundred farmes con- 
tiguous to it. We have had with passengers 23 ships, and trading 40, great 
and small, since the last summer,—not amiss for one year. The country is in 
soyle good, aire sereen (as in Languedock), and sweet from the cedar, pine, 
and sassefrax, with a wild mertile, that all send forth a most fragrant smell, 
which every brees carrys with it to the inhabitants where it goes. Cyprus, 
chesnutt, cedar, black walnutt, poppler (the largest in the world), oake of six 
sorts, white, red, black, Spanish, chesnutt, and swampe, are the timber of 
these parts. Ash there is also, but not so frequently. Here is a hickery nut 
tree, mighty large, and more tough then our ash, the finest white and flameing 
fire I have ever seen. 

1 have had better venison, bigger, more tender, and as fatt as in England ; 
turkys of the wood I had of 40 and 50 pound weight; fish in abundance, 
especially of shad and rock, which are here an excellent fish; pearch and 
trout, but no salmon hereaways yet as I hear of; but oysters, that are mons- 
trous’ for bigness, tho there be a lesser sort. Here are of fruits divers 
wild, the peach, grape, and plum, and that of divers sorts. We have aiso 
in the woods flowers, that for colour, largeness, and beuty excell; 1 intend 
a collection of the most valluable of which this place affords for Astrope the 
next season. For the people, they are savage to us; in their persons and 
furniture all that is rude, but they have great shape, strength, agility; and in 
councel, for they (tho in a kind of community among themselves) observe pro- 
perty and government, grave, speak seldom, inter spaces of silence, short, 
elegant, fervent. The old sitt in a half moon upon the ground, the middle aged 
in a like figure at a little distance behind them, and the young fry in the same 
manner behind them ; none speak but the aged, they having consulted the rest 
before ; thus, in selling me their land, they ordered themselves ; + I must say 
that, their obscurity consider’d, wanting tradition, example, and instruction, 
they are an extraordinary people. Had not the Dutch, Sweeds, and English, 
learn’d them drunkenness (in which condition they kill or burn one another), 
they had been very tractable, but rum is so dear to them, that for 6 penny 
worth of rum, one may buy that fur from them that five shillings in any other 
commodity shall not purchase ; yet many of the old men, and some of the 
young people, will not touch with such spirits ; and because in those fitts they 
mischief both themselves and our folks too, I have forbid to sell them any. 

Pardon, my noble friend, this length (longer too in my scrawling hand then 
in it selfe) ; I thought it my duty to give an account of the place to one whos 
favour had helpt to make it myn, and who was pleas’d more then once to dis- 
course the settlement of it. 





* The younger brother of the Earl of Leicester, and of the celebrated Col. Alger- 
non Sydney, who suffered death at the close of this very year. Henry was himself 
created a Peer after the Revolution, by the title of Earl of Romney. 

+ This description may suggest to an artist a design arranged very differently from 
the well-known picture by Benjamin West, and one which will be recommended by 
greater historical accuracy, founded on the best possible authority. 
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I have only to recommend the bearer my kinsman, Capt. Markham, and to 
pray access in my affaires, yet not fully fixt, by the unkindness of my neigh- 
bour the Lord Baltimore, * and that it would please thee to accept a poor pre- 
sent of our growth, remembring that the ancients vallued offerings by the heart 
that made them, and finally to give me leave to ware the character of, my 
noble freind, thy very sensible and faithful fr’d and serv' to my powr, 

(Signed) Ww». Penn. 

May I present my humble duty to the King? 


For the Earl of Sunderland. 


To his Majesty. 

Great and Gracious Prince,—It is a barren soyle that yields noe returns to 
the dew that feeds it, and they are mean and ungratefull mindes that are ob- 
livious of the favours they receive. I would fain excuse this freedom, if I were 
not bound to use it, for, being destitute of better ways, gratitude makes it 
necessary to me, and necessity is a sollicitor that takes no deniall. Lett the 
King then graciously please to accept my most humble thanks for his many 
Royall favours conferr’d upon me, more especially this of Pennsilvania. I only 
lament my selfe, that my own inability will not suffer me to express myselfe in 
a way suitable to the sense I have of the great obligations I lye under. But, 
because the altar was not ordain’d for the rich and great only, and that 
offerings are to be accepted by the heart that makes them, 1 perswade my- 
selfe to hope that the King will please to receive my dutifull acknowledge- 
ments by the integrity that humbly sends them ; and to beleive that among the 
numerous subjects, as well of his goodness as of his powr, there is none that 
with more truth, zeal, and affection, loves and honours him. 

Give me leave next to say, so soon as I was arriv’d and made my settlement 
of this Province, I thought it my duty to waite upon the King, by some person 
of the Province. in condition of an agent extraordinary, which is the bearer my 
kinsman, Markham (formerly deputy in this Government) ; and tho this would 
not look wholy free of vanity (considering my late private capacity), yet 1 take 
it to be the duty of those persons whom the goodness of the Kings of England 
hath at any time cloathed with extraordinary powrs in these parts of the world, 
to show their deferrance to the Imperiall Majesty they are tributarys to, and 
their dependence upon it, by the mission and attendance of agents in their 
names at the Court. 

I have only now, great Prince, to pray pardon and acceptance for a poor 
present, of country produce, and that it would graciously please the King to 
take me still into his favour, his young province into his protection, and God, 
the bountefull rewarder of good and gracious acts, retaliate them both with 
temperall and eternall glory.—I am, with reverence and truth, great and gra- 
cious Prince, thy most thankfull, humble, and obedient subject and servant 
in all I can. (Signed) Wm. Penn. 

Philadelphia, 13 Aug. 83. 





Mr. Ursan,—I herewith send you a few extracts from the MS. “ Grand 
Cartulary of St. Bertin,” and from the “‘ Historical Collections” of a Citizen 
of St. Omer; which are not devoid of antiquarian interest. 





Historical Passages from the Cartulary of St. Omer. 


Anno 1545. The plague, which had continued for a year, still committed its 
ravages in the different quarters of the city of St. Omer and the neighbourhood ; 
it was therefore agreed with the Canons of St. Omer, to take down the body 
of St. Bertin, and of St. Omer, for the purpose of appeasing the wrath of 
Heaven, and to excite the people to a spirit of devotion. 





* The proprietor of the adjacent province, so named after his title. 
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1545, Sept. 8. Died at the Abbey of Forest Moutier in Picardy, Charles 
Duke of Orleans, third son of Francis 1. King of France. His death entirely 
overturned the treaty of peace, which had been settled on the 24th Sept. in the 
year preceding at Soissons, between England and France, and war was re- 
kindled with greater violence than ever between the twoCrowns. In England 
Parliament assembled on the 23d Nov. and suppressed all pious foundations, 
and granted to the King the goods of the Church, &c. There was nothing 
further to be done, says Sanderus, than to sell the air to the living, and the 
earth for the burial of the dead. 

1546, 13 July. We formed a general procession with the Canons of St. 
Omer, with the principal persons of St. Omer and of St. Bertin, to excite the 
people to pray to Heaven, especially for the prosperity of the army of the Em- 
peror Charles the Fifth, who is preparing to make war on the Princes of Ger- 
many, who are infected more and more with the heresies of Luther. 

1547. Inthe night of the 28th and 29th of January died Henry the Eighth, 
King of England, in the fifty-seventh year of his age, and the thirty-eighth 
year of his reign. During the reign of this Prince, there was no other religion 
and no other laws in England, than such as were conformable to his will and 
pleasure. He added and he subtracted; and, as if he had been infallible, he 
had only to make known his wishes to have them approved by the Parliament, 
to give them the force of law. There never was a more absolute Prince. Who- 
ever opposed his wishes, was almost certain to lose his life; and in the list of 
those whom he sacrificed, may be counted, two Queens, two Cardinals, three 
Archbishops, eighteen Bishops, thirteen Abbats, five hundred Priests, Monks, 
and Priors, fourteen Archdeacons, sixty Canons, more than fifty Doctors, 
twelve Dukes, Marquesses, and Earls, with their sons, twenty-nine Barons 
and Knights, three hundred and thirty-five Nobles of lesser degree, one hun- 
dred and twenty-four Citizens, one hundred and ten ladies of quality (de con- 
dition). All these persons, with the exception of the two Queens, were put to 
death for having disapproved of the schism and misgovernment (desordres) of 
Henry VIII. 

1549. The solemn entry of the Count d’Artois, Philip of Austria, Prince of 
Spain, son of Charles V. into the city of St. Omer, took place on the 31st day 
of July. 

1553. The siege, assault, and destruction of Terouane. Fifty thousand can- 
non balls were fired. The Emperor Charles the Fifth destroyed the city after 
the seige. 

Deleti: Morini. 


1554, 11 June. On the day of St. Barnabas we formed a private procession 
with the image of our Lady to St. Margaret’s, both to obtain rain, and a good 
peace. 

1559. The Parliament of England conferred upon Elizabeth the ridiculous 
title of Governor Supreme, as well in Spirituals as in Temporals. 





Historical Collections by Jean Hendricq, Citizen of St. Omer, from 1594 to 1605. 
MS. in the Library at St. Omer. 


1596, 9 September. The soldiers who returned from the sicge of Huelier, 
brought with them the plague. Seven or eight of their number were left sick 
in the village of St. Croix, because they could not be permitted to enter the 
city; many others who had no appearance of the malady, returned to the town 
and lived as usual with the citizens, to the great danger and inconvenience of 
our community, as we found afterwards to our cost. The infection and the mor- 
tality that followed for a long time, was so great, that there were very few 
families in our city which did not feel its effects, by the death of some of their 
friends or relations. We were looked upon with so much terror all over, that 
whoever said he was an inhabitant of St. Omer, was so completely shunned, 
that he could not even obtain a lodging for his money. 

freachmen sleep with their eyes open, like hares! ! 

1612. The house in which the English children live, was built and rented 
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by the Catholic King of Spain towards the year 1592, who was then only 
Prince of Spain. 

At present there are above one hundred and sixty English children of good 
families, which are sent here secretly by their parents who are faithful Catho- 
lics, that they may receive a good education, and learn Latin under the dis- 
cipline of Father Giles Scondoncq, a learned and excellent Jesuit, who, as- 
sisted by several English fathers, has filled the house so completely, that there 
has been added to it the house which belonged to the old dowager Countess of 
Roeux, so that it is a pleasure now to go and see it, with the chapel, which 
he afterwards built, which is very handsome ; &c. &c. 

The English children, after they have finished their education here, and 
after having learned rhetorick, are sent into Spain to finish their studies, and, 
according to their capacities, they are admitted to the ecclesiastical orders ; 
others are placed in different situations; so, being established, they may bring 
forth good fruits amongst their countrymen, who are bigoted Huguenots. 

1614. On Saturday the 23rd day of August, the great English Earl * who 
has lived here some years, and who took refuge in our city to enjoy with greater 
freedom the exercise of the Catholic religion, was obliged to return to England, 
as he is not permitted to receive his revenues here as he had hitherto done by 
the King’s permission ; but he made a solemn vow before his departure, that 
he would rather die than change his religion. Before he left the city he caused 
public notice to be given, that if any person had any claim upon him, he would 
satisfy his demand before his departure. Early in the morning on the day on 
which he left the city, he attended Mass and Confession at the ‘‘ Cordeliers,”’ 
where he was much beloved, and where he attended so frequently, that a seat 
had been prepared on purpose for him: which was well known to the King of 
England ; for it was said that he had spies even in his suite, who watched all 
his actions so closely, that he durst only go very rarely to visit the Jesuit fa- 
thers, as they were held in the greatest aversion by the King. 





LEASE OF THE MANOR OF HAMPTON COURT TO CARDINAL WOLSEY. 


Mr. Ursan,—tThe Rev. Daniel Lysons, in his account of those parishes of the 
county of Middlesex which are not included in his ‘‘ Environs of London,” after 
stating that the manor of Hampton, in Middlesex, had been given early in the 
thirteenth century to the Knights Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem,t by 
the Lady Gray, relict of Sir Robert Gray, adds, ‘‘ Cardinal Wolsey, who, in 
the early part of King Henry the Eighth’s reign, became lessee under the Prior 
of that Convent, surrendered the lease to the King in 1526.” 

The copy of the lease to Wolsey, from the Cottonian Manuscript, Claudius 
E, vi. fol. 137, (which appears to have been unknown to Mr. Lysons) is here 
transmitted for insertion in your Magazive; it is dated January 11, 1514, and 
is followed by a list of the furniture left in the ancient manor-house upon the 
estate when Wolsey took possession. B. M. 


‘* This Indenture made between Sir Thomas Docwra, priour of the hospitall 
of Seynt John Jerusalem, in England, and his bredern knights of the same hos- 
pitall upon that oone partie, and the moost reverend fader in god Thomas 
Wulcy Archebisshop of Yorke and primate of England upon that other partie, 
Witnessith that the said priour and his bredern with theire hole assent and 
auctorite of their Chapitur, have graunted and letten to fferme to the said 
Archebusshop, their manor of Hampton courte, in the countie of Midd. with 
all landes and tenementes, medowes, lesnes, and pastures, rentes, and services, 
vewe of ffranciplegis, perquesites of courts, flisshing and ffisshing weres, and 





* “Le gros Conte Anglois, q. who was he ?”’ ; ; : 

+ The Gate of the Hospital at Clerkenwell, is given as a vignette in the title of this 
Magazine, being the residence of Cave, the first publisher ; and an engraving of the 
Hospital, by Hollar, will be found in Dugdale’s Monasticon, vol, ii. Ep. 
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with the waren of conys, and with all manner proufites and commodites and 
other thinges what so ever they be in any manner of wise to the forseid manor 
belonging or apperteignyng. To have and to holde the foreseid manor with 
the appurtenaunces to the foreseid most Reverend ffader in god Thomas Wulcy 
Archbisshop of Yorke, and to his assignes, ffro the ffest of the Nativite of Saint 
John Baptist last past before the date herof unto thend and terme of Ixxxxix 
yeres than next folowing, and fully to be ended, yielding and paying therfor 
yerely to the seid priour and his successours in the tresoury of there hous of 
seynt Johns of Clarkenwell beside London, fifty poundes sterling at the ffestes 
of the purification of our Lady and of Seynt Barnabe thappostle, by even por- 
cions. And also payeing- and supporting all manner of charges ordinary and 
extraordinary due and goying oute of the seid manor, with the appurtenances 
during the seid terme. And the seid Archebusshop and his assignes yerely 
during the said terme, shal have allowaunce of the seid priour and his succes- 
sours in the paymentes of the rent and ferme of fifty poundes aforeseid 
iiij', xiij’. iiij’, sterling, at the ffestes aforeseid, by even porcions, towards 
and for the exhibition of a preste for to mynister divine service within the 
Chapell of the seid manor. And the seid priour and his brethern for them and 
their successours graunten the seid Archebusshop and his assignes yerely during 
the seid terme shalhave and take at their libertie foure loades of woode and 
tymber able for pyles for the reparacion and sustentacion of the were called 
Hampton were, the same woodes and tymber to be felled and conveyed at the 
costes of the seid Archebusshop and of his assignes in and fro Seynt Johns 
woode in the seid countie of Midd. Also it is agreed that the seid Arche- 
busshop and his assignes at their libertie at all tymes during the seid terme 
shall take downe, alter, transpose, chaunge, make, and new byeld at theire 
propre costes any howses, walles, mootes, diches, warkis, or other thinges 
within or aboute the seid manour of hamptoncourte, with the appurtenaunces, 
without empechement of wast and without any payne or punysshment to be 
or ensue to the seid Archebusshop and his assignes during the seid terme. And 
the seid Archebusshop and his assignes shall bere all manner of reparacions of 
the seid manour with the appurtenaunces during the seid terme, and in thend 
of the seid terme all the same shall leve to the seid priour and bredern and to 
theire successours sufficiently repared. Ffurthermore the seid Archebusshop and 
his assignes shall leve the seid priour and his successours m!. couple of conys 
in the waren of the said manour, or elles for every couple that shall want iiij4. 
And moreover the seid priour and his bredren graunten that the seid Arche- 
busshop and his assignes shalhave and occupie during the seid terme all suche 
parcells as be conteyned upon the bak of this endenture, and in thend of the 
same terme all the same shall leve and delyver to the seid priour and his suc- 
ctssours, orthe value of the same. And if it happen the seid yerely fferme or 
rent of i", during the seid terme of Ixxxxix yeres, to be behynde and not payed 
in part or in the hole after eny terme of payment beforspecified which it ought 
to be paid by the space of two hole yeres, that then it shalbe lawful to the seid 
priour and his successours to re-enter into the same manour and othre the 
premisses dimised, and theym to have ayen as in their first and pristinat estate, 
this éndenture or any thing therin conteigned notwithstandyng. And the seid 
priour and his bredren promitte and graunte for theym and theire successours, 
and theym bynde by thies presentes to the seid Archebisshop, that when so 
ever the seid Archebisshop or his assignes at any oone tyme within the terme 
of this present leas shall come to the seid priour and his bredren, or to their 
successoures, and demaunde to have a newe graunte and leese of the saide 
manour of hamptoncourt with thappurtenances to theym to be graunted 
under their commen seale of the seid hospitall for the terme of other Ixxxxix 
yeres next ensuying this present terme, that then the seid priour and his 
bredren nowe being or their successours than for tyme beyng for that oone 
tyme shall graunte and make a newe leesse of the seid manor of hampton- 
court with the appurtenances to the seid Archebisshop and to his assignes 
under the common seale of the seid hospitall for the terme of othre Ixxxxix 
yeres after the forme, tenour, and effecte of the seid covenauntes and agre- 
mentes conteyned in this present endenture, the substaunce therof in no wise 
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chaunged nor mynyshed. And at the delyverie of the same néw endenture 
this endenture to be cancelled if it shall then rest and be in the keping of the 
seid Archebisshop or his assignes. And if the seid endenture fortune to be 
lost and be not in the keping of the seid Archebisshop or his assignes, nor in 
the kepyng of any person to their uses, then the seid Archebisshop or his 
assignes, before the seid newe graunte or lease to be made, shall surrendre 
and so promytte by thies presentes to surrendre all suche title and interest as 
they or any of theym have, or may have, by reason of this formar lease at all 
tymes after suche surrendre and newe lesse made utterly to be voide and of 
no effecte. In witnesse wherof to the oone part of thies presente endenturs 
towardes the seid Archebusshop remaynyng, the seid priour and his bredren 
have put their comon seale. And to that othre part of the same endenturs 
towards the seid priour and his bredren remaynyng the seid Archebusshop 
hath put his seale. Yeven in our Chapitur holden in oure house of seynt 
Johns of Clarkenwell beside London, the xj day of Januarie in the yere of 
our lord god a thousand fyve hundreth and fourtene, the sixt yere of the 
reigne of our soveraigne lord king Henry the eight. 

“* In the Chapel, First, a chalesse of silver, a pix of copur for the sacrament, 
ij alter clothes, a corporaxe, ij candlestikes of laton, a massebooke, a porteux, 
a pewterbotil for wyne, a crewet of pewter, a crosse of tynne, a paxbrede of 
tree, an alter clothe of whyte and blue lyke unto armyn, an ymage of our 
lord of tree, an ymage of our lady of tree, an ymage of saint John, an ymage 
of saint Nicholas, an ymage of the crosse paynted on a borde, ij alterclothes, ij 
pewes with a chest of wynscott, an holy waterstok of laton with a stryngel of 
laton, ij bells in the towre, oon of them broken. Of bedsteddis in all xx", ii 
towrned chyars.—Jn the parlour, a table of Estriche bourde with ij tristells.— 
In the haule, ij tables dormant, and oon long table with ij tristells, a close 
cupbourde, iiij fourmes, iiij barres of yron about the harthe.—Jn the kechen, a 
pot of bras cont v galons, a cadron sett in the fournace cont xx galons, a 
spyt of yron, ij awndyrons, a trevet, ij morters of marbil, a cawdron of iij 
galons di. a stomer of laton, a flesshehoke, a frying pan, ij pailes, a barre of 
iron in the kechen to hange on pottes, a grete salting troughe, a steping fatte, 
an heire of the kyln of xxiij yerdes, ij grete bynnes in the kechyn, a bynne in 
the buttry, a knedyng troghe.—Jn the stable, a pichfork, a dongfork. A presse 
in the fowrechambre, a great coffar in oon of the towre chambres ; a parclosse 
in the towre, a parclose in the parloure.” 





ORDERS OF THE ROYAL HOUSEHOLD, TEMP. HEN, VIII. 


Mr. Ursan,—The following extracts from a manuscript in the King’s 
Library, Paris, (no. 9986,) present a curious picture of the domestic arrange- 
ments of the Court of Henry the Eighth. Their date is a few years earlier 
than the very curious ‘“‘ Ordinances made at Eltham in the 17th Henry VIII.” 
included in the volume of Ordinances for the Royal Household, published by 
the Society of Antiquaries in 1790. Yours, &c. Cc. S, 





Orders in the King of England’s House. 
Festum natalis Domini Anno xiii. Reg. Hen. Oct. 


Hereafter ensueth the names of the Kings cup-bearers, kervers and servers, yt 
his Grace his pleasure is shall doe him service, bee it in his privie chamber, or 
when he sitteth out in his dynynge Chamber, or els where at such times as the 
gentlemen huishers shall commande them to do service, y* is to say, by the 
huishers of the privie chamber, and when the King sitteth out of his dyninge 
chamber, such of the sayd cup-bearers, kervers and servers to do service as 

e Lord Chamberlaine or Vice Chamberlaine shall commande, the gentlemen 
uishers to appoint of these numbers followinge and none other. 

Cupbearers, Francis Brian, Sir Ric. Jerningham, Sir Ric. Weston. 
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The roome and service belonging to a gentleman huisher. 


A gentleman huisher ought to commande the sayd sewer and kerver to wash 
their hands before they take their towels. 

The gentlemen huisher ought to forbid ytno manner of man do sett any dish 
upon the Kings bed, for feare of hurting of the Kings rich counter points* yt 
lyeth thereupon, and yt the sayd huisher take good heede yt no man wipe or 
rub their hands upon none arras of the Kings, whereby they might bee hurted ; 
in the chamber where the King is spetially, and in all others. 

The said gentleman huisher ought to know the Kings mind when it shall 
please him to have any Schames, Ministrells, or any such other, to come to his 
presence, or ells not. 


Service belonging to a Grolme Porter. 


First—A grolme porter ought to bring ladders for the hanging of the Kings 
chamber ; the sayd Groome Porter to bring in tables, formes, trestills and 
stooles, strawe for beds, rushes, and all such other necessarie things belonging 
to the sayd chambers, as the gentlemen huisher shall commande him, the said 
grolm porter to have all the foresayd stuff to the sergeant of the Hall. 

The Grolme Porter ought to bring to the Kings great chamber dore all man- 
ner of fewell, as wood and coles as shal be thought necessary when it shal be 
coramanded by a gentleman huisher or a yeoman huisher, and also to have 
ever ready torches, sises, with other lights for the Kings chambers as it hath 
beene aforetimes accustomed to be delivered. 


The order of the King on Good Friday, touching his coming to service, hallowing of 
the Cramp Rings and offering and creeping to the crosse. 

First the King to come to the closett, or to the chappell, with the Lords and 
noblemen wayting on him, without any sword to bee borne before him on that 
day, and there to tarry in his travers till the Bishop and Deane have brought 
forth the crucifix out of the vestry, (the Almoner reading the service of the 
cramp rings) layd upon a cushion before the high altar, and then the huishers 
shall lay a carpet before yt for the King to creep to the crosse upon, and yt 
done there shall be a fourme set upon the carpet before the crucifix, and a 
cushion layd before it for the King to kneele on ; and the master of the jewell 
house shal be ther ready with the cramp rings in a basin or basins of silver; 
the King shall kneele upon the sayd cushion before the fourme and then must 
the Clerk of the closett bee ready with the booke conteyninge y* service of the’ 
hallowing of the sayd rings, and the Almoner must kneel upon the right hand 
of the King, holding of the sayd booke, and when yt is done the King shall 
rise and go to the high altar, where an huisher must be ready with a cushion to 
lay for his grace to kneele upon, and the greatest Lord or Lords being then 
present shall take the basin or basins with the rings, and bear them after the 
King, and then deliver them to the King to offer ; and this done the Queen shall 
come down out of her closett or travers into the Chappell, with ladies and 
gentlewomen wayters on her, and creepe to the crosse ; and that done, she shall 
returne againe into her closett or travers, and then the ladies shall come downe 
and creepe to the crosse, and when they have done, the Lords and noblemen 
shall in likewise. 





ON CRAMP-RINGS. 


The custom which prevailed in England during the middle ages of hallowing 
Rings upon Easter day and Good Friday, which rings, in consequence of the 
benediction thus bestowed, were supposed to possess the power of securing the 
wearer from the falling sickness and cramp, has already received illustration 
from Brand and Ellis. Some few interesting particulars having presented them- 
selves in addition to the facts collected by those learned writers, they are here 
presented to the reader. 





* (Modern) Counterpane. 
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We learn from Hospinian, as cited by Brand, that the Kings of England had 
acustom of hallowing rings upon Good Friday, and that the custom originated 
in a ring which was long preserved with especial veneration in Westminster 
Abbey, supposed to have been brought from Jerusalem by some pilgrims, and 
which ring, it was discovered, Edward the Confessor had given to a mendicant 
who had solicited charity in the name of Saint John the Evangelist.* 

Polydore Vergil repeats the same story of the ring given to the mendicant at 
Jerusalem, and adds, 


‘‘Tste annulus in eodem templo (scil. Westmonasterii), multa veneratione perdiu 
est servatus, quod salutaris esset membris stupentibus valeretque adversus comitialem 
morbum, cum tangeretur ab illis, qui ejusmodi tentarentur morbis. Hinc natum, ut 
reges postea Anglie consueverint in die Parasceues, multa coerimonia sacrare annulos, 
quos qui induunt, hisce in morbis omnino nunquam sunt.’’—p. 143, edit. 1546. 


More explicit and authentic information regarding the manner in which this 
offering was made, is to be collected from the Wardrobe Accounts of Edward III., 
a manuscript in the Cottonian library. Amongst the alms with which the royal 
household is debited are the following entries : 


Anno rx. In oblationibus Domini Regis ad crucem de Gneythe? die Paraceues in 
capella sua infra manerium de Clipstone, in precio duorum Florencium xiiij. die 
Aprilis vjs. viijd. et in denariis quos posuit pro dictis Florenciis reasumptis pro 
anulis inde faciendis ibidem eodem die yjs. Summa xijs. viijd.° 

Anno x. In oblationibus Domini Regis ad crucem de Gneythe die Paraceues in 
capella sua apud Eltham xxix. die Marcii vs. et pro eisdem denariis reasumptis pro 
anulis inde faciendis per manus Domini Johannis de Crokeford eodem die v. 

Summa xs. 


From these two entries it appears that certain coins were offered at the 
High Altar, that they were afterwards redeemed by an equivalent sum being 
substituted, and that the money so consecrated was converted into rings. It 
is true that these entries do not state explicitly for what purpose these rings 
were to be made, or why they were formed from consecrated metal, but the 
fact already advanced by Hospinian prevents us from doubting the object to 
which they were applied. Two circumstances in these entries are rather 
singular; in the first place the offering made is a trifling one, and in the 
second place we see that the consecrated coin was redeemed in one instance by 
aransom which was not equivalent in intrinsic value to the money originally 
offered. 

Cramp Rings must, therefore, have been very scarce articles if they were 
formed by no more easy process than that here described. Our ancestors were 
too fond of charms to tolerate such a monopoly, and rings, possessing equal 
efficacy against cramps with those mentioned above, were manufactured in no 
small numbers. This is proved beyond a doubt by the following extract from 
a medical treatise written in the 14th century. It is the medicine against the 
Cramp, and is given as it stands in the original. 


‘* For the Crampe. Tak and ger gedir® on Gude Friday, at fyfe parische kirkes, 
fife of the first penyes that is offerd at the crosse, of ilk a kirk the first penye ; than 
tak them al and ga befor the crosse and say v. pater nosters in the worschip of fife 
wondes,‘ and bere thaim on the v. dais, and say ilk a day als mekil on the same wyse ; 
and then gar mak’ a ryng thar of with owten alay of other metel, and writ with in 
Jasper, Batasar, Altrapa,* and writ with outen Ih’c nazarenus ; and sithen tak it fra 





* Brand’s Popular Antiq. edit. Ellis, i. 128. 

> For an account of the Black Cross of Gneyeth see the Glossary affixed to the 
Wardrobe Account of Edward I. edited by Topham. 

¢ MS. Cott. Nero, C. vii. fol. 209. 4 Td. fol. 212. 

© Cause to be gathered. 

f The five wounds which our Saviour had when crucified. 

& Cause to be made. 

» These are blundered forms of the names of the three Kings of Cologne. 


Gent. Mac.—Vot. I. G 
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the goldsmyth upon a Fridai, and say v. pater nosters als thu did be fore and vse it 
alway afterwand.’’i 

Some of the rings formed according to these instructions, may still be in 
existence; and, perhaps, the passage quoted may be the means of explaining 
what has hitherto been misunderstood, or identifying the use of what has been 
uncertain. 

Lord Berners, the translator of Froissart, when at the Court of the Emperor 
Charles V. as ambassadour from Henry VIII., in a letter dated 21 June, 1518, 
says to Wolsey, “‘ If your grace remember me with some crampe-rynges ye 
shall do a thing much looked for, and I trust to bestow thaym well, with 
Godd’s grace.’ 

A letter from Dr. Magnus to Cardinal Wolsey, written in 1526, contains the 
following curious passage : 

“*Pleas it your Grace to wete that M. Wiat of his goodnes sent vnto me for a 
present certaine Cramp Ringges which I distributed and gave to sondery myne 
acquaintaunce at Edinburghe, amonges other to M. Adame Otterbourne, who, with 
oone of thayme, releved a mann lying in the falling sekenes, in the sight of myche 
people ; sethenne whiche tyme many requestes have been made unto me for Cramp 
Ringges at my departing there, and also sethenne my comyng frome thennes. May it 
pleas your grace, therefore, to shew your gracious pleasure to the said M. Wyat that 
some Ringges may be kept and sent into Scottelande; whiche, after my poore 
Oppynnyoun shulde be a good dede, remembering the power and operacion of thaym 
is knowne and proved in Edinburgh, and that they be gretly required for the same 
cause booth by grete persounages and other.’”! 

Andrew Boorde in his Breviary of Health, speaking of the Cramp, has an 
allusion to the supposed power of the King to expel it. He says that “the 
Kynges Majestie hath a great helpe in this matter in hallowing Crampe Ringes, 
and so geven without money or petition.”™ J. STEVENSON, 





ON THE PROJECTED DEMOLITION OF CHURCHES IN THE CITY OF LONDON. 


Mr. Ursan,—I am induced to call your readers’ attention to a fact, which 
to a very great majority of them will be scarcely credible, that at the present 
moment active preparations are on foot in the City of London to effect the 
destruction of more than TWENTY OF THE CHURCHES OF THE METROPOLIS. Were 
T not certain of the truth of this statement, I should feel great hesitation in 
making gn assertion which must to many appear to be begirt with incredibility. 

The specious plea of improvement may be advanced to blind the eyes of 
many respectable individuals, who aware of the excellence of their own con- 
duct, and the purity of their motives, will hesitate to ascribe feelings of an 
opposite kind to others ; but let them pause, and before they suffer themselves 
to be misled, look well into the workings of a busy meddling faction, which 
is at this time in active operation, with the ultimate object of overthrowing, 
not the tithes only, nor the patronage, nor the pluralities, but the Established 
Church itself. 

That the churches which are to be destroyed do not stand in the way of any 
improvement projected or contemplated, is well known to the advocates of this 
measure ; that not the most remote plea of expediency exists for their destruc- 
tion, is as certain as the very existence of these churches.—No, the real object 
for their removal is the injury of the Establishment, an early step towards the 
overthrow of the Church, and the exaltation of the friends of heresy and 
religion. 

The first object of the attack is St. Clement’s Church, near the site of the 
desecrated fane of St. Michael, of which not a stone remains, and amidst the 
carts and bustle of one of the new fashioned openings to London Bridge, the 
consecrated ground is lost and extinguished. But that church actually stood in 
the way of what by some was called an improvement: to say the least, a dif- 





i MS. Arundel 275, fol. 23>. k MS. Harl. 295, fol. 119° ; cited by Ellis, i. 128. 
1 MS. Cott. Calig. B. 11. fol. 112. 
™ Fol. 166, edit. 4to, 1557, cited by Brand, i. 128. 
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ference of opinion existed on the question of its removal; but as to St. Cle- 
ment’s, the new street is so completely clear of its site, that there is actually 
room for the erection of an entire dwelling, between that edifice and the new 
road, and so it would appear to every one, if the works in that quarter had 
been proceeded with. 

We shall hear perhaps that the church presents in its exterior features no 
claims to architectural beauty. This even is not strictly true; t 1t, whatever 
may be the plainness of the outside, the interior may rank among the finest 
of Sir Christopher Wren’s designs, and the wood work displays a profusion of 
Gibbon’s carvings. 1 shall not at present enter into a minute description of its 
architectural character, but will do this at a future opportunity. All I wish to 
effect at present is to awaken the attention of such of your readers as may 
possess influence in the Realm, and to excite them to aid and second the exer- 
tions of a trusty band of real and tried friends to the Church, who are engaged 
in the noble work of saving, if possible, the splendid works of Sir C. Wren, 
and the temples of the Deity, from the hands of faction. If improvement of 
the City is the object, why is it not effected by the demolition of private houses, 
and not churches, where the ashes of the dead at least ought to remain sacred. 

The consent of the Archbishop and the Bishop of London are necessary to 
sanction the act of destruction; but why should the burden be entirely cast on 
them? Let the friends of religion, the admirers of beauty in the fine arts, and 
every one who has the least pretension to the character of a man of taste, unite 
to assist the Dignitaries of the Church in refusing their sanction to the 
iniquitous measure. 

The Clergy must, I am sure, feel at this time the importance of a stand 
being at once made. If they look on supinely at this attack on the Church, they 
will find to their sorrow, that the fall of the Cathedral will involve the destruc- 
tion of the Mitre, and the abolition of Tithes will speedily follow the demolition 
of the Altar. 

Your readers may expect to hear more on this subject, and to be astounded 
with a list of churches doomed to destruction, the magnitude of which will 
exceed their utmost apprehensions. 

Dec, 21, 1833. Yours, &c. CHICHELE. 





TITLE OF ESQUIRE. 


Mr. Ursan,—The question proposed in your magazine for November, 
p- 386, relative to the rules by which the Heralds were guided in allowing or 
withholding the title of Esquire at their Visitations, can perhaps to a certain 
extent be satisfactorily answered. The very general application of the title of 
Esquire, without the slightest reference to the pretensions of persons, is cer- 
tainly to be reprobated, if it be only for the reason that it has driven the 
respectable designation of Gentleman into obscurity. 

The visiting officers of Arms received certain instructions from the King of 
Arms whose Province they were deputed to visit, and by which I apprehend 
they regulated themselves as far as circumstances would permit. 

As regards such instructions upon the point in question, I send you an 
extract from those issued under the hand of Sir Henry St. George, Clarenceux 
King of Arms, to Thomas May, Esq. Chester Herald, and Gregory King, 
Rouge Dragon Pursuivant, his Marshalls and Deputies appointed to visit the 
Counties of Northampton, Rutland, Leicester, and Warwick, in 1681 and 1682, 
by virtue of the powers granted to him under a Royal Commission to visit his 
Province, and which was the last Commission under which any surveys were 
made by the officers of arms. 

** Article 2.” 

‘* In the allowance of titles you shall enter the persons whose descents you take, 
with no other titles but such as they may justly and lawfully bear according to the 
Law of Arms: and you shall inform the several Knights of His Majesties proclama- 
tion for registring the times of their respective Knighthoods, and the danger of neg- 
lecting the same: and you shall allow the title of Esq”. to these and no other. 

1. The heir male of the younger sons of Noblemen 

2. The heir male of a Knight. 
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3. Officiary Esq'*. viz. such who are so made by the King by putting on a collar of 
S.S. or such who are so virtute officii, without that ceremony, as the High Sheriff of a 
county, and a Justice of the Peace, during their being in office or Commission ; with 
this caution, that you always enter the said office or qualification in speciall terms. 

As for Sergeants at Law, Doctors in Divinity, aud dignified Prebends, you shall 
register them by those titles or qualifications only, but you shall except [accept] them 
in quality as an Esq’. 

Barristers at Law you shall enter by that title, but you shall except [accept] them 
as Gentlemen only, unless otherwise qualified to bear the title of Esq'.”’ 


The foregoing extracts will inform your correspondent of the rules observed 
so late as 1682. 


Dec. 6. Yours, &c. F. E. 





RANK OF COLONIAL BISHOFS.—IRISH ROMAN CATHOLIC BISHOPS. 


Mr. Ursan,—Your correspondent J. T. (October, p. 290) waiving the ques- 
tion of right, as clearly untenable, yet claims as a matter of courtesy, the title 
«« My Lord” for the Colonial Bishops, in virtue of their descent from the Apos- 
tles ; but were they (the Apostles) so addressed ?—As to J. T.’s difficulty about 
addressing Bishops otherwise than as Lords, I can see none. As for instance 
“* Doctor Heber,” ‘‘ Bishop’”’—the latter is often the mode of addressing a Lord 
Bishop by persons on terms of sufficient intimacy. 

It is a fact not generally known that the Irish Roman Catholic Bishops are 
always installed as such in the ancient Cathedrals, though now appropriated to 
Protestant worship. This is effected by stealth, the new R. C. Bishop, &c. 
obtain admission as visitors merely ; and whilst the Verger or Clerk’s attention 
is otherwise occupied, the installation is hastily arranged. 

Yours, &c. pie a ON 





STAGE COACHES. 


Mr. Ursan,—The following extracts from old newspapers concerning Stage 
Coaches in former times may amuse the readers of the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
The first is from ‘‘ The Norwich Gazette or the Loyal Packet,” dated 1710. 


‘¢ Advertisements.—Samuel Bann of Northwalsham, designing to undertake Brewing 
and Malting, intends to leave off drawing the Stage-coach from Northwalsham to 
Norwich ; hath a very good and new Coach and Herse, and a very good set of Horse 
to dispose of, a good Peniworth. ’Tis a very advantageous Stage, and any one as 
undertakes it will meet with encouragement.”’ 


The next is from the same paper. 


‘“Norwich Flying Stage-coach in one day, begins on the 29th of this instant May, 
and sets out from the Feathers near Tombland, Monday, Wednesday, and Friday to 
London, and returns Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday from the Green Dragon and 
Four Swans within Bishopsgate Street in London. Each Passenger is to pay 25s. and 
to carry but 14 Pounds weight. The Coach sets out exactly at two o’ Clock. 
Performed, if God permit, by Tho. Bayly and Tho. Beecroft.’’ 


The following is from “‘ The Post Man,” dated Nov. 19-21, 1719. 


“‘ Nottingham, Derby, Loughborough, and Leicester Stage Coaches continues still 
to go in Three Days from the Ram Inn in Smithfield every Monday and Thursday, 
and from the Places above named the same Days, at the usual prices. Performed by 
John Needham and Tho. Smith.’’ 


From ‘ Crossgrove’s News,” 1739. 


‘Norwich Stage Coach to London, by Bury St. Edmund’s in Suffolk, sets out 
every Wednesday morning from Mr. John Godfrey’s, at the Duke’s Palace in Norwich, 
which Coach will continue going and coming some weeks longer in two days from 
Norwich to London, and from London and Norwich, there being a sufficient quantity 
of Horses laid upon the road between Bury and London to convey the Passenger in 
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due time, and Moons will be carried before the Coach, when dark, on mornings and 
evenings, for the safety of the Coach in travelling. 
Performed by us, William Allen, Thomas Taylor. 
N.B. Notice will be given in this Paper, a week before the Coach will leave off 
performing this stage in two days.’ 


Yours, &c. LA.R. 





ROMAN VILLAS. 


An Essay on the Villas of the Augustan Age, their architectural disposition and 
enrichments, and on the remains of Roman domestic edifices discovered in Great 
Britain. By Tuomas Move 68vo. pp. 179. 


Modern discoveries have furnished most satisfactory data for a work like 
this; and, when they are compared with incidental passages in classic writers, 
a doubly reflected light both on the volume and the vestige itself must be the 
result. This, indeed, is the mode which has been judiciously adopted in the 
publication before us. ‘‘In the time of Horace, who wrote in the reign of 
Augustus, every man, who was rich enough, had his country seat in the 
charming Campania, and the district of Naples, Baiz, Puteoli, &c. was 
preferred, being the most beautiful sea-coast in the world.” On this, we 
observe, that the love of rural retirement and relaxation was so strong with the 
ancients, that they considered it as the supreme happiness and the reward of 
spirits admitted into a blissful eternity. Hence the fabled Elysian Fields. 

In this remote province of the Roman Empire, Britain, the same taste 
evidently prevailed ; and hence the extensive remains of splendid villas which 
have been found from time to time at a distance from any acknowledged 
Roman station. 

Horace dwells with delight, whenever he has an opportunity, on the pleasures 
of a country life, and the younger Pliny’s* elegant description of his Tusean 
Villa should be referred to whenever these matters become the subject of 
discussion. 

Although a general conformity of style and disposition of apartments may 
be supposed in the larger mansions of the Romans, existing remains and the 
authority of classic writers shew that one strictly uniform rule of design 
cannot be insisted on. 

The Roman Villa after Vitruvius is made the immediate text for the author’s 
illustrations (see the elegant little Plan prefixed to the volume). The principal 
features noticed are the Prothyrum, vestibule, or lobby ; contiguous to this, was 
the porter’s lodge, inscribed with the caution, “‘Cave Canem,” Beware of the 
Dog. The porter was a slave chained to his post. The dog was, sometimes, 
merely a painting of the animal on the wall, or a representation in mosaic. 
In the country, it is rational to suppose that a real Cerberus would guard the 
porch of the villa. The atrium, or covered hall; here the domestics and 
retainers of the family congregated. In the centre was an open space, styled 
the ‘‘ Impluvium,” in which was a Tank, Compluvium, for retaining the rain- 
water falling from the roof. The Peristyle, or inner court, was surrounded on 
all sides, as its name implies, by a colonnade; in the centre was a cistern for 
gold and silver fish, or an ornamental fountain. A Xystus, or parterre of 
shrubs and flowers, filled up the remainder of the open space. Oneither side of 
the Peristyle were the cubicula, or apartments of the family ; the Pinacotheca, 
or picture gallery ; the Bibliotheca, or library ; the Exhedre, spacious parlours, 
or locutories. The Oeci, or saloons, of which, it is stated, there were several, 
are defined as banquetting rooms, and were painted with designs, from which 
each particular room received its name, as the Hall of the Seasons, &c. Here 
is a discrepancy between the text and the plan, for we do not find the position 





« Plin. Epist. lib. V. epist. VI. 
+ The Romans frequently placed shrubs upon the roofs of their villas, thus forming 


a sort of hanging garden. See several examples in paintings on the walls of 
Pompeii. 


ee 
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of these oeci described upon the latter, and are left either to consider them as-iden- 
tical with the Triclinia or dining rooms, or distinguish them from the latter as 
we may. However, “ asarotos oecus, the unswept room, was a name once given 
to a Triclinium, on account of the singularity of the design of the mosaic 
pavement, which, by the caprice of the artist, was made to represent all kinds 
of fragments of a feast.” p. (129. A pavement of this kind, it may be 
remarked, was lately discovered at Rome.* The oecus, if not identical 
with the peristyle, as some have thought, may be considered to be a larger 
triclinium, for the purpose of entertaining company; it was, according to 
Vitruvius, to be made of the same proportions as to length and breadth as the 
triclinium, that is, twice its width in length. If it was surrounded by a simple 
row of columns, it was called Corinthian; but, if constructed of two orders, 
the upper closed with windows, it was termed Egyptian, and appeared like a 
Basilica. In either case the area included was left uncovered for the admission 
of light. There were oeci which were constructed open towards the north, with 
a view of the viridarium ; they were made sufficiently capacious to admit cf two 
triclinia opposite to each other, and commanded, by windows, a view of the 
hortus or garden.4 The Viridarium, or pseudo-garden itself, was occasionally 
used as a dining-room; for, in that of the house of Acteon, at Pompeii, a 
triclinium, with its reclining stone benches, and trapezophoron, or table-foot, 
are visible.° 

We are not, ourselves, disposed to confound the oecus with the peristyle, 
but, we believe, it was the most important and splendid apartment of the 
house, and so termed otkos, par excellence ; it had no small correspondence with 
the great hall of the mansions of the middle age, which was always, it will be 
remembered, the banqueting room. Although not the peristyle as a distinctive 
term, its columns ranked it in the peristyle order. The spacious room at the 
end of the peristyle, with a semicircular termination, and facing the garden in 
Mr. Moule’s plan, lettered E, may, therefore, be referred to as oecus or 
basilica. 

Other details are the Sacrarium or domestic chapel, a little private court, in 
the midst of which stood an altar for sacrifice; and, on the opposite side, a 
little temple dedicated to the Bona Dea. The Lararium, in which the Penates 
were lodged; of these there were four classes, the celestial, marine, and 
infernal gods, and all demi-gods or heroes who had received divine honours ; 
these last, comparable in some sort with the saints of Romish worship, to 
whom supplications are idolatrously made. The Culina or Kitchen— 


‘¢‘ The extent of the Roman kitchen was enormous, being sometimes no less than 
148 feet in length.—The decoration appropriated to a kitchen was a representation of 
the Fornicalia, or festival in honour of the goddess Fornax, who expressly presided 
over ovens. This favourite subject was surrounded by abundance of fish, flesh, and 
fowl; with all the various kinds of food required in grand entertainments. Here was 
found painted on the wall fish ready for dressing, hams, wild boars prepared for the 
spit, birds, hares, and, in short, every edible thing—not unlike the celebrated Flemish 
pictures of dead game. The pavement of the Culina was a fine black composition, 
possessing the peculiar property of imbibing water, so that the floor was always 
dry.’’—p. 89. 

The Hortus and Viridarium cannot have been placed as synonymous 
epithets; for the Viridarium was a conservatory, the walls of which were 
painted in imitation of a garden ; at least, this was the case in town residences 
of the Romans, where there might, sometimes, be no open Hortus. 

The old style of gardening was strictly Roman, for they clipped their shrubs 
into forms of animals, pillars, &c. The box, Pliny tells us, ‘“‘ was cut into 
a thousand different forms; sometimes into letters expressing the name of the 
master, sometimes that of the artificer, whilst here and there little obelisks 
rise intermixed alternately with fruit trees.’’f 





© See it described in Gent. Mag. vol. c111. pt. ii. p. 63. 
4 Pompeiana, vol. 1, p. 148. © Ibid. p. 177. 
§ Melmoth’s Pliny, book 5, letter VI. 
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The Hippodrome of the Hortus was no place for horse exercise, as the name 
would seem to imply, but an extensive ambulatory formed like a race course— 
‘‘ A covered road surrounded by plane trees, bound with creeping ivy, and 
wild vines ranging from branch to branch, which, clinging to their trunks, 
connected the trees together in the same manner that garlands were formed or 
wreaths of laurel disposed for a festival.” p. 102. An inscription in a Roman 
garden, informed the walker, that when he had made five turns of the deam- 
bulatory he had completed a mile. 


IN . HOC. POMARIO . GESTATIONIS. 
PER . CIRCUITUM . ITUM. 
ET REDITUM . QUINQUIESS . EFFICIT 
PASSUS MILLE. 


Of the hydraulics of the Hortus, Pliny gives us a pleasant account, when he 
tells us he often took his supper by the side of a polished marble basin, full of 
limpid water, but which never overflowed; that this fountain served him for a 
table, the larger dishes were placed round the margin, and smaller ones swam 
about, in the form of little vessels and water fowl. 

In the Spheristerium, the Romans prepared themselves for dinner or prin- 
cipal meal by violent exercise, which was succeeded by a bath.—p. 104. The 
exercises were tennis or quoits. Balnea, our author affirms, was applicable to 
private baths ; Thermz to the public.—p. 164. 

Mr. Moule closes his well-digested and entertaining little volume with some 
apposite remarks on Roman buildings in Britain. 


‘* A colony so fertile and abounding in beautiful situations, (he says) it can hardly 
be doubted, was, in course of time, inhabited by many Roman adventurers, who 
migrated hither with their families, and built villas or country seats, where they lived 
in some degree of elegance. The Romanized Britons also built houses, temples, 
courts, market places in their towns, and adorned them with porticos and baths, with 
mosaic pavements, and with every Roman improvement. . . but, as it is known that 
the form of the houses frequently varied to adapt them to the climate of the country 
in which they were built, the plans of the Roman villas in Britain can hardly be 
expected to agree in every particular with those in the immediate vicinity of the city 
of Rome.”’—p. 164. 


Mr. Moule notices the often cited assertion of Tacitus, that Agricola, having 
subdued the Britons in order that he might “‘ by a taste of pleasures reconcile 
them to inactivity and repose, he first privately exhorted them, then publicly 
assisted them, to build temples, houses, and places of assembling.’’* 

A remarkable proof has presented itself to our observation of the wild 
state of the country when these disciples of the Roman builders began to 
adopt their art. Tiles have frequently been discovered marked with what 
have been considered the impressions of dog’s feet,' and antiquaries have 
been derided for the mention of so trivial a circumstance, proving little more 
than that the Romans kept dogs, and that they ran like modern dogs upon 
four legs. We have seen, however, some specimens of tiles impressed, 
not with the feet of dogs but of wolves, shewing that, while the Romano- 
Britons were busied in forming their bricks, the savage prowlers of the 
wild had passed over them yet unbaked, in their nightly rambles for 
their prey. Here, in an apparently insignificant circumstance, is matter on 
which the reflecting mind may amplify. She pictures to herself the Romans 
instructing the barbarous Celts in the useful arts, and circumscribing the limits 
of ferocious animals ; thus asserting the charter of dominion granted to man 
over the animal creation in the beginning of all things.* 





$ Quinquiens, as we read in Mr. Moule’s volume, is, doubtless, a typographical 
error. 

4 Tacit. in vit. Agric. 

' See Archeologia, vol. xx. pp. 32, 340. Gent. Mag. vol. xcrx. pt. i. p. 402. 

k Genesis, chap. I. v. 26. 
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To resume and conclude our remarks on this ingenious essay. It bears the 
stamp of classical reading, judgment, and good taste. The- quotations from 
Latin writers are numerous and apposite. The unlearned reader will thank 
Mr. Moule that he has rejected all pedantic display, and cited the English 
translation; the learned would, perhaps, have been better satisfied, as the 
words of an original writer are a sort of oral testimony, if he had quoted them 
also. However, this would have considerably swelled the size of this elegant 
little manual of the economy of Roman Villas. The frontispiece, of a Roman 
room and furniture, is a pleasing composition, in which the frontispiece to the 
Pompeiana has been chiefly followed, with the exception of the heavy chair 
placed in the foreground, for the form of which, if there be authority, there 
is none we think for the perspective into which it is thrown. 





MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Omnibus.—Our neighbours the French have the credit of introducing these 
convenient and economical vehicles into our streets; but, when minutely traced, their 
claim to the invention, as in many other cases of supposed invention, may admit of 
dispute. The following paragraph extracted from the Public Advertiser newspaper, 
January 18th, 1772, would imply that the idea at least originated in England. The 
vehicle alluded to was to carry the same number of persons, and at the same price, as 
at present. Hackney-coaches were then thought, it seems, a kind of nuisance in the 
streets ; at present that objection is applied to the Omnibus ; both are most useful in 
their way, and in the occasional annoyance which either may give us, we should not 
forget their benefits :— 

‘¢ We hear that, in order to preserve the pavements, and prevent the multiplicity 
of Hackney-coaches crowding up the streets, a new-contrived coach will be built, to 
carry fourteen passengers from Charing Cross to the Royal Exchange at sixpence 
each. ’Tis to be built on Mr. Jacobs’ new principle, the hind-wheels seven feet high, 
the front six. This carriage will turn a corner with as much ease as any Hackney- 
coach can at present. The Commissioners, knowing the utility of such a machine, 
will immediately grant it a licence. ’Tis to set off at a minute at regulated hours.”’ 

Archery.—A Gloucestershire Toxophilite, signing himself ‘‘ One of the Sceptics,’’ 
calls upon us to decide a dispute relative to the assertion, that when an Archer looses 
an arrow from a bow of 50lbs. he exerts a power equal to 100lbs. He disputes this 
point, and maintains that the draught exerted is equivalent to 50Ibs. only. For the 
uninitiated to comprehend this query, it must be explained that the power of the bow 
is tried by an ingenious method, invented by the late Mr. Waring, viz. the bow being 
fixed on a certain point, suspending a weight to the string sufficient to draw an arrow 
of 27 inches length to its head. According to the weight necessary for this purpose 
the power of the bow is said to be, and the greater the power of course the further its 
cast. Now it will be evident on reflection, and is mathematically demonstrable, that 
the mere drawing power is not the only power exerted to bring the’arrew’s head up to 
the bow—there must be a power of equal resistance to keep the bow in its place during 
the act of drawing. This may be proved by fixing the bow itself to a weight, which, 
to hold it in one place, must be equal to the weight used for drawing the string. Thus, 
therefore, in shooting in a 50lbs. bow, the right hand draws 50lbs. and the left hand 
resists or supports the draught of 50lbs. or the arrow would never be drawn to the 
head. The aggregate power exerted is therefore 100lbs., divided, however, between 
the two arms, as has been said.— We refer the querist for confirmation of this opi- 
nion to the note at the foot of page 104 of that excellent work The English Bowman ; 
and with every wish for the extended revival of the noble science of Archery (to which 
our pages have perhaps in some degree contributed), and for his own pleasure and 
proficiency therein, are forced to decide against him. 

Tottenham Cross.— ANTIQUARIUS, who inquires for the true history of Tottenham 
Cross, is referred to Robinson’s History of Tottenham, 1818, p. 20. The current sur- 
mise, that it was one of Queen Eleanor’s Crosses (which Dr. Robinson mentions) 
has evidently been suggested by the neighbouring Cross of Waltham, in the minds of 
some innocent cockneys who never saw any other Crosses save those two; although 
the near vicinity of Waltham Cross ought to have been a sufficient refutation of that 
idea to any reflecting person. 

A Correspondent will feel obliged to any of our Readers who can point out where 
the Lady’s Magazine for 1761-2 (published by Wilkie), may be seen or purchased.— 
Also, the Public Ledger for the year 1761. 

The Correspondent who signs Dx LicuENnscriDAN is informed that, in the case of 
the early Bishops he mentions, Lawrence is their Christian and-not their surname. 
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RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


The Tragedy of Antigone, the Theban Princess. By Thomas May. 1631. 4¢o. 


Tuts Play is not distinguished by any felicitous arrangement of incidents, 
any passages of sublimity, or any noble inventions of genius; but it is the 
work of a scholar; and, like the other productions of the same author, has a 
plain, temperate, and manly style, not devoid of poetical ornament, or clas- 
sical conceptions. The soliloquy of Amon reminds us of a passage in the 
Comus of Milton. 

How well this sad-and solitary place 
Suits with my thoughts! these unfrequented woods 
Where Nature, void of artificial robes, 

Presents her naked’ and ungarnished face. 

In such abodes as these dwelt Piety, 

White Innocence and spotless Chastity, 

In that first golden age when Saturn reigned. 
And still, methinks, within these woods he reigns, 
Though banish’d quite from all the world beside. 
Here lives the soul of Virtue,—here abides — 
The fair Antigone, whose matchless goodness 
Upbraids and expiates this age’s crimes, . 
And quite outweighs th’ impiety of Thebes. 

This place the gods, disdaining other sights, 
Behold with wonder, when Antigone 

With pious hands directs her blinded sire, 

The woeful CEdipus ;—hither the Graces, 

The chaster nymphs, and harmless Dryades, 
Leaving their bowers of pleasure, all resort 

To wait on her, and bear her company. 


The reason, however, for which we have called attention to this Play (which 
is not of common occurrence), was to point out the manner in which May, in 
common with other well-known poets, as Jonson and Middleton, has imitated 
the incantation of the Witches in Macbeth. 


Creon. What things are these ? 
Zan. Witches, my Lord, that come to exercise 
On these dead bodies that bestrew the field 
Their damned arts; here in the depth of night, 
With incantations, and abused herbs, 
They turn the dead’s pale faces to inquire 
And learn the horrid oracles of Death. 
The infernal gods, o’ermaster’d by their force, 
Or else persuaded by some piety 
Which pleases them,—deny these witches nothing 
Which they request. The souls of these dead men 
Are forced to obey their charmings, and return 
Back to their ancient prisons, to reveal 
To these dire hags the secrecies of fate 
And things to come. 
Creon. T’ll follow them, Ianthus, 
And know what fortunes shall attend my reign. 
* * * 


Hags. We come too late ; nor can this field 

To us a speaking prophet yield. 
The carcases, whose cold dead tongues, 
From whole and yet unperish’d lungs, 
’Twixt hell and us should hold commerce, 
And be the black interpreters 
Of Stygian counsels, to relate 
The hid decrees of Death and Fate. 

Gent. Mac. Vou, I. Hi 
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These carcases, I say, are grown 
Corrupt and rotten every one ; 
Their marrow 's lost, their nurture 's gone, 
Their organs, parched by the Sun. 
That there the ghost, drawn up from hell’s 
Dark entrance, nought but broken yells 
And dismal hissings can afford ; 
Not one intelligible word. 
2d Hag. But from this field of slaughter I 
Have gather’d up a treasury— 
As dead men’s limbs wet in the rain, 
Cold galled tongues and parched brain, 
’ The slime that on black knuckles lies, 
Shrunk sinews, and congealed eyes ; 
Bit from their fingers nails o’ergrown, 
And from young chins pull’d springing down, 
Flesh bit by wolves, I took away, 
And robb’d the vulture of her prey ; 
Where Thebans funeral piles had made, 
I did the mourning fire invade, 
And there black rags with ashes fill’d, 
And coals on which their fat distill’d, 
I gather’d up, and took from thence, 
Half-burnt bones and frankincense, 
And snatched the fatal kindling brand 
From out the weeping parent’s hand. 
1st Hag. Once more let's hunt the fields about, 
To find a fresher carcase out, 
And speak a charm that may affright 
All pious love from hence to night, 
Lest we by funeral rites do lose 
What Crime and Cruelty bestows. 


The 3d Hag, with a carcase. 


3d Hag. By Creon’s trembling watch I bore 

This new slain carcase; but before 

I brought him here, I grip’d him round. 

The fillets of his lungs are sound, 

His vitals all are strong and whole 

To entertain the wretched soul, 

Whom proud Furies must affright, 

Back from hell to us to-night. 

Creon. You wise interpreters of Fate, that look 

With just contempt down on that small allowance 
Of knowledge which weak human breasts possess, 
Whose subtle eyes can penetrate the depths 
| Of dark Avernus’ secrets, and from thence 

Enforce an answer from the obeying fiends, 

Let me from your deep skill be guided now, 

To know the assurance of my future state. 

It is a King that craves your aid, a King 
Whose power has given your art this furtherance ; 

By my command these carcases have lain 
Unburied here, for you to practise on. 
j If Greon then deserve it at your hands, 
Resolve of me my fate. 
j 3d Hag. 





You have your wish. 
This carcase shall relate it;—do not fear 


To hear him speak. What herbs have you prepar’d? 
lst Hag. I here have gather’d, all in one, 


The poisonous jelly of the moon, 
Mixt with sulphur of the night, 
Lizard’s bane and aconite, 
Dew gather’d ere the morn arose, 
From night-shade, henbane, cypress-boughs ; 
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*Mongst li creatures I have sought, 
And from baneful brood have brought 
Whate’er could aid to our work give :— 
Skins stript from horned snakes alive, 
The lynx’s bowels, blood of frogs, 
The screech-owl’s eggs, the foam of dogs, 
The wings of bats, with dragons’ eyes, 
The crow’s black head, the stone that lyes 
In eagles’ nests, and pebbles round, 
That when the ocean ebbs are found. 

* * * 


It is observable how little the imagination of later poets has been able to add 
to the exuberant and grotesque display of magical ingredients, which the rich 
fancy of Shakspeare accumulated ; and how difficult it is to invent new forms 
or combinations of images, when nature and the materials of ordinary life are 


' no longer our guide, J.M. 





Book ADales. 
THE LIBRARY OF 
THOMAS CALDECOTT, ESQ. BENCHER OF THE MIDDLB TEMPLE.* 


THE Bibliomania is alive again. The drowsy are beginning to shake off 
their sleep; the torpid to stretch their limbs; and the frigid to feel a warm 
glow affecting their very extremities. ‘‘ The hunt is up,” and the sovereigns 
are down—upon the auctioneer’s table. Caxton, Wynken de Worde, and the 
minor fry of John Skot, Pepwell and Co. are fast quitting their chrysalis state, 
expanding their golden wings, and dazzling the cognoscenti by the coruscation 
of their movements. All was bustle and animation in Wellington-street 
from the 2d to the 7th of December inclusively, by the sale of the library of the 
above Octogenarian, the last of the old breed of Shakespeare-commentators of 
the school of Johnson and Steevens; ¢ and yet, midst all the bijouterie of the 
limited library which Mr. Caldecott left behind him, not an early quarto of 
Shakespeare was to be found. The owner of the collection had bequeathed them 
to the Bodleian Library. 





* Sold by auction by Mr. Sotheby and Son, Wellington-street, Strand, Dec. 2, 
1833, and five following days. 

+ Mr. Caldecott began to collect old English literature at an early period of his 
life, and became the possessor of many curious books which had been the property of 
William Herbert, the editor of the ‘‘ Typographical Antiquities,"" and which he ob- 
tained from Vandeberg, an obscure bookseller near St. Margaret’s church, West- 
minster. From that person also he purchased, for 4s. and 5s, each, the first editions 
of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Venus and Adonis,’’ 1594, ‘‘ Lucrece,” 1594, and the Sonnets, 
1609, which, bound in one volume, he has bequeathed to the Bodleian Library. -Mr. 
Caldecott much enriched his collection from the libraries of James West, Thomas 
Pearson, Dr. Farmer, George Steevens, &c. and was for many years, under a feigned 
name, a frequent purchaser at sales, of much that was rare and curious. 

Of late years Mr. Caldecott rarely made his appearance in the auction-room. His 
figure and manner were at once striking. Extreme shortness of vision induced him 
always to carry a glass, which, in the studied absence of spectacles, was placed close 
to the eye. His head was slightly bent on one side during the use of this glass ; and 
he seemed to be as lively and intent upon ‘‘ men and things’’ before him as the 
youngest in the room. His critical epithets upon the old school of the Shakespeare- 
commentators, were unsparing and vituperative ; especially upon Steevens and Malone, 
deaoting the former to be “ an ass,’’ and the latter ‘‘ afool.’? At length came out the 
nonpareil specimen of his own Shakespeare, in a volume comprising ‘‘ As you like it,’’ 
and ‘‘ Hamlet.’? This labour of nearly half a century’s meditation, no sooner made 
its appearance, than the mouse was recognized as the result of the mountain throes ; 
and the parent was never induced to add to his still-born offspring. 

Mr. Caldecott’s death is recorded in the Gentleman’s Magazine for June last, 
p. 573. 
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The Catalogue, the united workmanship of Father and Son, was ‘‘ dressed’’ 
in a suit of the best superfine. It was neither stinted by parsimonious detail, 
nor distended by needless ‘amplification. The more sparkling gems were 
well set. The bidders, although comparatively few, were of eager look-out, 
ready grasp, and keen appetite; and they were satisfied to their heart’s con- 
tent. Since the good old times of the Roxburghe, Stanley, and: Marlborough 
sales (for those of Sykes and Hibbert were of more recent occurrence), there 
had not been seen such a sprinkling of slim and racy quartos in the genuine 
black-letter attire; some few of them perhaps unique. One of the cheapest 
volumes of the whole collection was that of Cutwode’s Caltha Poetarum, or the 
Bumble Bee, 1599, veg which was sold for. only 8/. 5s. and which was 
borrowed of its owner, by the late Mr. Heber, to be re-printed by the latter 
as his offering to the Gpabersie Club. 

But, as it is our object to preserve as complete a record as possible of the 
literary curiosities which made their appearance upon this occasion, we shall 
enumerate the more remarkable articles as they occurred in the Catalogue. 


Date. 
1633. The Battailes of Crescey and-Poictiers, a peem by Charles Aleyn - 
1651. Nympha Libethris, or the Cotswold Muse. By Clement ie 
1608. A Nest of Ninnies. By Robert Armin - 
1594. Questions, &c. talked of by two old Seniors, under | an eke in 
Kenilworth anne By O. B. . 
1585. Orpheus his Journey to Hell. By R.B. A Poem in six-line stanzas 
1549. Canticles, or B vies of Solomon, phrase lyke declared ji in sees 
metres. Imprinted by William Baldwin - ° 
1575.. Last part of the Mirour of Magistrates. By Wm. Baldwin 
1612. Cornucopie, Pasquil’s Night-cap, &c. By Nicholas arenes 
1626. Pasquil’s Madcappe. By Nicholas Breton a 
1600. Pasquil’s Mistresse. By Nicholas Breton “ “ i 
1614. I would and would not ; a. poem, by Nicholas Breton . 
1598. Saint Peter’s Path to the Joys of Heaven; a poem, by Wm. Broxup 
n, d. The Extirpacion of Ignorancy. By Sir Paule Busshe, priest. A 
Poem, printed by Richard Pynson, and probably unique - 
1603. Saint Marie Magdalen’s Conversion. By C.T. ‘An exceedingly 
rare poem, written by a Roman Catholic, and evidently printed for 
private distribution. It is written in six-line stanzas, the second 
of which contains some curious allusions to various of Shake- 
speare’s works.” oe eee ee 
1594. The Shadow of Night. By George Chapman - - 39 
1596. Penelope’s Complaint ; or a Mirrour for Wanton Minions. Taken 
out of Homer’s Odissea, and written in English Verse, by Peter 
Colse. [An author not mentioned by Ritson ; he writes in the 
six-line stanzas, “‘ the firstlings of my echolers crop.”’] - - 4 
1618. Muses’ Welcome to King James in Scotland, fol. - 3 
n.d. Arnold’s Chronicle of London, supposed to have been printed by 
Treveres, in 1521. Mr. Herbert’s copy, with his MS. notes - 6 10 
1582. Rerum Scoticarum Historia, per Georgium Buchananum. First 
edition, ‘* Liber Thome Morrei, ex Dono illustrissimi Comitis 
Bedford. 1583. Jan. 11.” - 
1532. Workes of Jeffrey Chaucer. First edition 
1662. Poems of Sir Aston Cokain m 
1657. Poems, being a Fardle of Fancies, &c. by Hugh Crompton 
1621. Poems, or a Poeticall Rapsodie, by F. Davison 
u. d. Poemes Lyrick and Pastorall: Odes, Eclogs, the Man in ‘the Moone. 
An edition unknown to Ritson, Warton, &c. but Nig dale to 
have been printed about 1605 s 2 
1555. Letter sent in to Scotlande of the arivall of Phillippe, Prynee of . 
Spaine. (See Dibdin’s Ames, vol. iii. p- 525) 018 O 
1587. The Song of Songs, that is, the most excellent song which was So- 
lomons, translated out of the Hebrue into English meeter. By 
Dudley Fenner. Printed at Middleburgh by Richard ee $ 3'0 
1636. A Fig for Fortune, a poem by Anthony Copley 
1564. Letters of Saints and Martyrs. By Myles Coverdale 
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Date. 


£.8. d 
1625. Belgiaes Troubles and Triumphs. A poem, by Wm. Crosse - 219.0 


1578. A short discourse of the Life of Servingmen, &c. with certain let- 

ters, &c. and divers prettie inventions in English verse. By 

Wm. Darell. [The poetry consists of eight pieces] - - 211 0 
1566,.. A Medicinale Morall, that is, the two Bookes of Horace his Sa‘ " 

Englyshed by Thomas Drant. (To this were added Sir W. 

Cornwallis’s Essayes of Certain Paradoxes, 1616; anda eae 

of Calybute Downing on the Bavarian party, 1641. ) - ‘312 0 
n, d. Dicta Sapienti.. The Sayenges of the Wyse mé of Greece in Latin 

with the Englysshe folowyng, whiche are enterpretate and truely 

castigate, by the most famous doctour maister Erasmus Rote, 

&c. Printed by Thomas Berthelet, the Latin and English in 

alternate lines, an edition not noticed by Herbert Ames, or Dibdin, 117 0O 
1549. Erasmus’s Praise of Folie, Englished by Sir haem Chaloner, and 

printed by Thomas Berthelet - 0 14 
1579. The First Parte of the Eyghth liberall icons, entituled Ae Ade. 

landi, The Arte of Flatterie. By Vipian Fulwell. Interspersed 

with poetry and sonnets > - - - - 
1575. Poesies of George Gascoigne. Glass of Government, a Tragicall 


i) 


w 
=) 


0 
Comedie, by the same, 1575; and his Steel Glass, a “rm. waa 20 0 O 
1601. Ciceronis Amor, Tullies Loue. By Robert ae - 2 6 0 
1616. Another edition of the same - - - - - 110 0 
1611. Never too late, two parts, by the same - - - ~- ££ | 8 
1616. Another edition - - - - - » 1.32.0 
1616. Arcadia, by the same - - ~ - - 115 0 
1616. Mourning Garment at the funerals of Love. By the same - - 23 0 
1617. Farewell to Follie, by the same - - - - - 119 0 
1617. Alcida, Greenes Metamorphosis - - - - 116 0 
1620. A Quip for an upstart Courtier, by the same - - - - 214 0 
1634. Evphves his Censvre to Philavtvs, by the same - - - 110 0 
(1647.) Poems by George Daniel, a anal - - - - 22 0 0 
1554. De Confessione Amantis, by Gower - 46 0 
1664, Love’s Kingdom, a Pastoral Trage- Comedy, by Richard Flecknoe 114 0 
1591. Of the Russe Common Wealth, by Giles Fletcher - ~ 114 0 
n. d. Discourse of great Crueltie of a Widow towards a young Gentleman, 
a black-letter poem, printed by Henrie Binneman - - 412 6G 
1579. Ephemerides of Phialo, by Stephen Gosson - - - - 3 5 0 
1569. An Orthographie. By J. Hart, Chester Heralt - - - 23 0 
1596. The Metamorphosis of Ajax. By Sir John Haringtont - - 5 0 0 


(To be continued.) 





* This author does not appear to have been known to any of the writers on the 
English poets. On page 1, are two portraits (in oil colours), representing the author, 
George Daniel, aged 30, and his brother Thomas, aged 29. On p. 3 occurs a title, 
being ‘* Poems written upon Severall Occasions, apud Beswicke, 1646.’’ On p. 5 is 
another portrait of the author at the age of 29. On p. 14 are autograph commenda- 
tory metrical lines on the Poems, by Thomas Crompton (who was a Colonel in the 
army, and kinsman of Hugh Crompton the poet) ; the small poems then commence, 
ending on leaf 79, followed by ‘‘ Vervicensis, a poem’’ (in octavo stanza), and nu- 
merous other. ‘* Scattered Fancies.’’ On leaf 213 occurs a painting, representing 
the author’s retirement in a wood, followed, on leaf 214, by “ IIOAYAOTIA,”’ or 
Severall Ecloges, the first revived ‘from some papers formerlie written 1638, the rest 
written 1648, apud Brantingham.’’ At the end of these occurs, in p. 258, a letter 
from the author to his brother, dated Beswick, 1651, followed by ‘‘ Ecclesiasticus ’’ 
paraphrased, wherein, on p. 290, the author is, at the age of 32, again represented. 
On p. 312 commence, in six-line stanzas, ‘‘ The Severall Raigns of Richard the 
Second, Henry the Fourth, and Henry the Fifth.’ Prefixed to which is a frontis- 
piece, representing a naked female in a wood, Idyllia. Small poems then conclude 
the volume.’’ 

+ ‘‘ Interesting from having been the author’s own copy, and being illustrated 
with numerous additions and notes in his own hand. It is fully described in Her- 
bert’s Ames, vol. ii. p. 1258. Among the MS. additions is, on the back of the title, 
“* An Epigram of the booke hanging in cheyns, to y* Ladyes ;’’ and on the title-page 
is written ‘* Seen and disuliowed.’’ t is well known that the book, not without rea- 
son, gave great offence to Queen Elizabeth. 
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MR. HEBER’S LIBRARY. 


A few words will be expected from us relative to the approaching sale of 
the wonderful Library of the late Richard Heber, Esq. of Hodnet Hall, near 
Shrewsbury. We say “‘ approaching sale,’”’ without pretending to be informed 
of the exact period when even any portion of it is likely to be brought under 
the public eye. Mountains are not hewn into pieces like hillocks, and granite 
is necessarily of slower operation in its fracture than limestone. Whatever 
hands are employed upon this work, are likely to be long and laboriously 
employed ; nor will they, it is to be hoped, be employed in vain. The public 
will naturally anticipate a prosperous result,—prosperous alike for the cause 
of Bibliography and the interests of the relations of the deceased. It is no 
common cause which here calls for a union of patience, toil, skill, taste, and 
judgment, such as have never been before exercised upon materials of similar 
extent and value. For the honour of philology, and the imperishable book- 
fame of the late owner of the Library, we sincerely hope that the Catalogue will 
be a classed one, and that every book will have its separate lot. 





PRIVATELY PRINTED BOOKS. 


A Bibliographical Catalogue of Works Privately Printed ; including those of the 
Roxburghe, Bannatyne, and Maitland Clubs, and the productions of the Private 
Presses at Strawberry Hill, Auchinleck, Darlington, Lee Priory, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, and Broadway. By John Martin, F.L.S. 8vo. 


Tuis portion of bibliography is peculiarly interesting to collectors of book 
rarities, and at the same time is not altogether unimportant either as it re- 
spects the history of literature or the other branches of knowledge which are 
occasionally illustrated by Privately printed Books. Some valuable historical 
notices, and many biographical sketches, as well as topographical collections 
and genealogical history, have not unfrequently been saved from destruction 
by the means of the private printing press, however small the number of 
copies that have come into circulation. Dr. Johnson, that great advocate of 
public usefulness, has enlarged upon the advantages of preserving these rare 
tracts in his Essay on the origin and importance of Fugitive Pieces; and a 
perusal of Mr. Martin’s Catalogue, which has been compiled with infinite 
labour and research, will afford ample proof of the justice of his remarks. 
The difficulty of procuring notices of rare books is sufficiently obvious, and 
the author was doomed to encounter another perplexity; in the early part of 
his Catalogue, in particular, he found it 

‘¢ Not easy to ascertain whether many of the works which are called privately 
printed, are strictly entitled to that distinction. The absence of a publisher’s name 
is by no means a certain indication ; many of the volumes were written on points 
of religious or political controversy, and were naturally put forth in a manner that 
might not draw down the arm of the law upon the printer ; but that they were dis- 
tributed secretly, and might be purchased, there can be little doubt. Many were 
imported from abroad, and a list of them may be seen in Strype’s Life of Archbishop 
Parker, vol. ii. pp. 244-5. These bearing no place or publisher’s name are fre- 
quently designated as privately printed, an erroneous conclusion, as it was simply 
from fear of prosecution that these marks are found wanting.’’—P. 1. 

The Catalogue comprises, in the first place, about 800 articles from the 
time of Queen Elizabeth to the present period, in chronological order, pp. 1 to 
314. These are, strictly speaking, unpublished works ; but amongst the books 
printed at private presses and for distribution amongst the members of literary 
clubs, the subject of the second part of the Catalogue, are included many that 
were published for sale. Of some of the most scarce volumes Mr. Martin has 
given a condensed, but faithful analysis. It is true that works of exalted 
genius cannot be expected to exist among the unpublished ; but there are no 
books upon which more attention and greater expence have been occasionally 
bestowed. ‘‘ The Engravings, &c. of the principal Statues, Busts, &c. in the 
collection of Henry Blundell, Esq. at Ince,” 2 vols. folio, 1809, (described in 
p- 116,) and the ‘‘ Museum Worsleyanum,” 2 vols. folio, 1794, (in p. 80,) are 
amongst the most splendid books ever produced. Of this character also is 
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“‘ The Scrope and Grosvenor Roll,” from the press of Mr. Samuel Bentley, 
which is faithfully described as reflecting the highest credit upon the typo- 
graphical art, in p. 303. ; 

The earliest volume in the Catalogue is ‘‘De Antiquitate Britannice Ecclesix 
et privilegiis Ecclesie Cantuariensis; cum Archiepiscopis ejusdem 70. An. 
Dom. 1572,” folio. This was printed at Lambeth, by John Day, at the ex- 
pense of Matthew Parker, the second Protestant Archbishop of Canterbury ; 
who maintained for the purpose limners, wood-cutters, and book-binders within 
the palace.* 

Of the twenty-one copies of this scarce volume, mentioned by Dr. Drake in 
his handsome edition of the book published in 1724, Mr. Martin has actually 
seen and collated sixteen, no two of which were found to be alike. He adds 
the following ‘‘ hue and cry,” which we quote in order to induce others -to 
join in the pursuit. 

‘* In Lord Spencer’s copy I find a note stating that there is a copy at Holkham. 
Whether the splendid copy sent to the Lord Treasurer (Burghley), which Parker 


* The plate affixed to this notice (for the loan of which we are obliged to Mr. 
Martin), is a reduced fac-simile of the binding of Queen Elizabeth’s copy of this 
very rare volume, now in the British Museum. The material is green velvet, and the 
embroidery is raised in deep relief with silver thread and foil, and variously coloured 
silk thread. The colours have generally faded with the exception of the large flowers, 
which are of a carnation hue. The design evidently conveys a quaint conceit on the 
Archbishop’s name of Parker, the margin of pales indicating a park, containing 
figures of deer browsing, lodged, springing, and tripping, agreeably to the heraldic 
taste of that period. The other side of the book presents a similar design, but with 
variations. The large group of flowers is omitted to make room for an additional deer, 
which is sleeping, and two snakes. ‘The four other deer are the same as those before 
us, excepting that the springing one is not looking back. The park-pales differ in a 
few particulars: the wicket door is open, and there are openings as if pales were 
broken out in the other part of the gate; the openings at the side are not like win- 
dows, but lower (and perhaps represent deer-leaps) ; in another part some of the 

es are omitted to make room for the head of the browsing deer. The back of the 
k was ornamented with five flowers in squares ; but two are now defaced by leather 
labels. The height of the volume is eleven inches, and the width eight inches. 

With great deference to Mr. Martin’s judgment, we should rather have imagined 
this copy to have once belonged to the Archbishop himself, as bearing his own 
device, and that the Queen’s book would have been embroidered with the royal arms. 
Green and silver, in which the cover is worked, were the Tudor colours, equally 
applicable to him as a servant of the Crown. 

It will be recollected that Dr. Dibdin has devoted a whole chapter of his Decameron 
(the Eighth Day) to the subject of Book-binding ; but he does not make any remarks 
on this particular style. He only mentions one book, a Psalter, which belonged to 
Queen Mary, and now in the Bodleian Library, which is ‘‘ bound with a large flower 
worked in tambour upon one side of it,’’ and he suggests it may have been Mary’s 
own working. Such suppositions are generally gratuitous ; but yet there are two books 
which appear to have good claim to display the needle-work of the Princess Elizabeth. 
One of them, the Bodleian MS. 235, is described in Nichols’s Progresses of Q. Eliz. ; it 
contains St. Paul’s Epistles, with some religious remarks in Elizabeth’s writing, and on 
the cover are mottos, with a heart and a star worked with gold twist on black silk. 
The Royal MS. (Brit. Mus.) 7 D. x. may also be fairly presumed to be Elizabeth’s 
work in its exterior as well as interior. It is a volume of Prayers, written on vellum, 
and addressed to her father. The red velvet cover has, on either side, a monagram 
apparently composed of the letters R H K N A and £, highly raised in silver-thread, 
with the letter H above and below, and a rose at the four corners. It is remarkable 
that a transcript of this volume, probably made by one of the royal family, exists 
among the MSS. belonging to the King’s (or Georgian) Library, its cover being also 
a copy of the original, only with a new monogram on one of the sides. 

The Royal MS. 12 C. vii. bound in leather, has a loose cover of red velvet, orna- 
mented on each side with the Prince of Wales’s feathers, worked with pearls, within 
a border worked with silver thread. This may possibly have been a cover shifted 
with the book in use, made either for Henry Prince of Wales or Prince Charles. The 
MS. it now covers was presented to King Henry VIII. 

Mr. Pickering, of Chancery-lane, has a small Bible, 12mo. 1638, the covers of 
which are worked in silk with tulips and heartsease. 
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states ‘ he had bound costly and laid in colours the arms of the church of Canterbury 
impaled with his own-paternal coat,’ still remains in the library of his descendant, I 
have been unable to ascertain.’’ ‘‘ The editor has since been informed by the Rev. 
Archdeacon Wrangham, that there is a:copy in the Cathedral library at York ; and 
he has also heard that there is another in the library of, the Dean and Chapter at 
Durham.’’—P. 5. 

The number and variety of the articles described by Mr. Martin’ makes it 

impossible for us to detail the contents of his Catalogue ; which is executed ina 
satisfactory manner, conveying information of the most interesting nature rela- 
tive to the particular class of books of which it treats. His Grace the Duke 
of Bedford occupies the most prominent place as a printer of books for private 
distribution. The Venerable Archdeacon Wrangham, who has the honour to 
possess the largest collection of unpublished works, has himself, it appears, 
printed a Catalogue which is thus designated and described : 
_ * A Catalogue of the English Portion of my Library. ‘ How many square feet of 
reading,’ cried I, ‘ are here collected.’ Malton, 1826, 8vo. pp. 642.—This Cata- 
logue is compiled by its learned owner, the Venerable Archdeacon Wrangham ; it 
includes an aceount of most ofthe books contained in it, their author, their subject, 
-or their edition. Only seventy copies were printed, which have never been distri- 
‘buted. In this Catalogue will be found the most numerous collection in the king- 
dom, of that class of works which it is the endeavour of the editor of this work to 
describe, and he is under the greatest obligations to Archdeacon Wrangham for much 
valuable assistance, as well as information of several interesting works which, but for 
‘his kindness, would in all probability have escaped shis notice. The library is depo- 
‘sited in the rectory-house at Hunmanby, near Scarborough.’’—P. 235. 

Amongst the more interesting portions of the volume before us, we must 
direct particular attention to the notice of the Catalogue of the Royal Library, 
5 vols. folio, 1820—1829, and to that of the Sketch Book of Inigo Jones, 
lithographed in 1831, at the expence of his Grace the Duke of Devonshire. 

The account of books printed at private presses is very copious and full of 
-information, occupying more than half the volume. These treasures form a 
feature much esteemed in the libraries of book collectors. A complete set of 
Strawberry Hill works absolutely confers a species of celebrity on the collec- 
tion in which it is known to be deposited; while the true bibliomaniac ex- 
‘hibits with the highest satisfaction his entire set of Roxburghe Club books, 
which are chiefly remarkable for the splendor of their typography and beauty of 
their paper (some indeed are printed on vellum) ; presenting a powerful contrast 
to the twenty-six octavo volumes of divinity, fourteen copies only of which 
were actually printed by the poor author himself, the Rev. William Davy, 
between the years 1796 and 1807, and, as he expressed it, pro bono publico. 
.Blomefield, the historian of the county of Norfolk, was another private printer 
‘from necessity ; he not only was his own printer and corrector of the press, 
but his own bookseller, or rather hawker, aud as each part of his laborious 
history was completed, he sent his man, Tom Blazely, about the country with 
‘the numbers. 

The lists given by Mr. Martin of the books printed by members of the 
‘Roxburghe, Bannatyne, and Maitland Clubs, are far more complete than any 
‘that have hitherto appeared.* We have not space to give extracts upon the 
present occasion ; but on some future opportunity, when we propose to inform 
the public more generally of what has been produced by those socicties, we 
shall gratefully avail ourselves of Mr. Martin’s information. 

In perfecting his lists of the productions of the several private presses enu- 
merated in his title-page, the editor has been indefatigable. The antiquary, 
in particular, will thank him for that which enumerates the multifarious pieces 
printed by Sir Thomas Phillipps at Broadway. 

On the whole, we think this work is one which may fairly be recommended 
for its utility as well as its curiosity. It is printed in a style worthy of the 
subjects on which it treats, and the embellishmeuts are tasteful and appropriate. 





* In the account of the Roxburghe Club will be found a very ample description of 
the state of the Boccacio at Blenheim, of the same edition as that of the more cele- 
brated Roxburghe copy. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
——@q— 


A Popular History of Priestcraft in 
all Ages and Nations. By William 
Howitt. 

Mr. Errincuam WIitson, of the 
Royal Exchange, and his respectable 
authors, are not wanting in perseve-~ 
rance in pouring out volume after vo- 
lume of attacks on all that is sacred, 
venerable, and respected in the civil 
and religious system of society. This 
work, though smali in compass, is full 
of meaning. Mr. Howitt boasts that 
he is a sturdy dissenter; one of the 
ceremony-dispensing class ; who, hav- 
ing deserted the beggarly elements of 
State creeds, is extremely anxious 
(good man!) to release his fellow men 
(as if they could not release them- 
selves) from the thraldom of State 
priests! Noble, disinterested patriot ! 
mild, gentle reformer ! sincere and ex- 
cellent Christian! What a spirit of 
philanthropy! He sees the inhabi- 
tants of Nottingham going peaceably 
and cheerfully to their parish churches, 
and he immediately warns them of 
their danger and misery. ‘‘Come to 
the chapel, my dear brothers and sis- 
ters! This is the way! There; 
that neat, square, comfortable-looking 
house. You will pay nothing; no 
Tithes, no Easter offerings, no fees. 
You will have your freligion at prime 
cost, and at very reduced prices. This 
is a great bargain! lose notime. The 
Church has robbed you more than 
enough. From Aaron to the Bishop 
of Durham, they are all knaves and 
cheats. Aaron made a calf of gold; 
and the Bishop has made a golden plum 
out of Mrs. Beaumont’s lead mine.” 

Poor Aaron ! he little thought, when 
wandering in the Arabian wilderness, 
that he was to be reserved for the 
scalping knife of a Nottingham Radi- 
cal; and the Bishop, when he nobly 
planned and munificently endowed his 
Northern University, little thought 
that he should be accused of rapacity 
and greediness. lt used to be the 
fashion to talk of the Church’s hatred 
of Dissenters ; we think now that the 
case is somewhat reversed, and that 
this precious volume is a pretty deci- 
sive proof of the Dissenters’ feeling 

Gent. Mac. Vou. L. 


towards the Church. We really feel 
some pity, mingled with our disgust, 
for this poor man, who has vomited 
out his malice and envy and hatred, 
and every unchristian and uncharit- 
able feeling, mixed up with the basest 
calumnies and the most barefaced 
falsehoods and garbled statements, all 
overlaid with a huge uninformed mass 
of stuff, that he is pleased to call the 
History of Priestcraft. The gall and 
copperas, of which his ink was com- 
posed, were not more bitter than the 
spite and rancour that were eating 
into his heart, as with many convul- 
sive throes and groans he brought his 
little, wicked, impish fiend of an off- 
spring into light. ‘‘The Old Man of 
the Church, like the Old Man of the 
Sea in the Tale of Sinbad, from age to 
age, has ridden (says our author) on 
the shoulders of humanity, and set at 
defiance all schemes to dislodge him ; 
from the days of the Flood, to those 
of William the Fourth, he has ridden 
on exultingly, the everlasting incubus 
of the groaning world’’!! The pre- 
cision of this passage is equal to the 
feeling which inspired it. Again: “lf 
God himself were to descend from 
Heaven, and charge the Priestly hier- 
archy (i. e. the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and the Bishop of Chester, &c.) 
with corruption, they would tell him to 
his face that he lied.’’ Verily, we ad- 
vise the Dissenters to select some other 
champion than this gentleman ; whose 
body may be assisted by due cupping, 
bleeding, and salivating, but the dis- 
eases of whose infatuated and polluted 
mind seem utterly incurable. 

Plutarch says somewhere, that the 
best musical instruments were made 
from the bones of an Ass; by which 
he means, that cant and falsehood are 
always in greatest perfection when 
proceeding from ignorance. Nothing 
will benetit this author so much as 
letting him peruse the productions of 
his own pen; as the Dog returns to 
his vomit, so we shall favour him with 
the following passage : 

‘* While the whole civilized world [in- 
eluding the Nottingham Dissenters] has 
been moving about Aer (i. e. the Church 
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of England), she has lain coiled up in the 
bright face of advancing day, like some 
huge slimy dragon (fine writing this !) cast 
up by the sea of ages (what sea is this ?) 
in the midst of a stirring and refined city, 
(we do not at present recollect any large 
city with a sea in the midst of it ; but we 
take this to be a concealed joke or wit- 
ticism, and that the sea means the see 
of Canterbury), and has only exhibited 
signs of life, by waving her huge scaled 
tajl in menace of her foes (this is a second 
joke, meaning the os sacrum!), and by 
stretching out her ten-talented (mark, 
reader, the pun! ¢alented, as Liston 
would say, ‘I say,’ looking down to the 
pit, ‘ talented !’) paws to devour a tenth of 
the land; not of the produce of the land, 
but the land itself. Oh, poor England ! 
how I mourn for thy rapid diminution 
and decay. The Church is eating up thy 
rich clay lands, thy mixed soil, thy pas- 
tures and woods ; all go down her throat ; 
as we read in Humboldt’s Travels, of a 
certain people in South America who ap- 
pease their hunger by swallowing balls of 
clay. Can such a monster longer incum- 
ber the soil of England? (But there will 
be no soil to incumber.) As soon might 
we expect St. George to come leading his 
dragon into London (here is a second 
dragon introduced), or Dunstan present 
the Devil, pincered in his fiery tongs, at 
the door of Lambeth Palace.”’ 
It cannot be expected that our ami- 
able author can long soar in such a 
high airy region of sublimity as this ; 
so we soon find him dismounting from 
his dragon, like Mr. Waterton from 
his alligator, and coming to more fa- 
miliar expressions of abuse. He now 
wishes that ‘‘some one may be found 
to launch a three-legged stool (as Jack 
Fuller did at the Speaker’s head) at 
the head of a clergyman when he be- 
gins the State Liturgy.” This he 
considers would teach ‘‘ kings and 
priests to respect the invaluable rights 
of conscience.”? Our author’s zeal, 
now getting warmer and warmer, ex- 
pands like an omelet souflée, and em- 
braces not only the destruction of the 
Church, but that of the Universities. 
He exposes the gross abuses that exist 
in them; the chief of which are, that 
**they possess noble halls, galleries, 
libraries, churches for their use and de- 
light, with gardens, groves, and plea- 
sure grounds; plate, pictures, and 
marbles ; a countless store of books and 
manuscripts, as well as more vulgar 
wealth.” Infamous abuse! the Uni- 
versity absolutely possesses books and 
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manuscripts /! Pity they were not all 
sent down to Nottingham; no doubt 
Mr. Howitt could decypher the Codex 
of Plato better than Professor Gaisford, 
and the Greek Fathers find more learn- - 
ed editors than the venerable President 
of Magdalen. 

But, gentle Radical—Yahoo! who- 
ever you may be; whether you build 
your obscure and foul nest at Notting= 
ham, or Leeds, or in Mr. Attwood’s 
metropolis ; do not be alarmed! envy 
not the Universities their possessions ; 
their death-blow is given; their war- 
rant is signed by Mr. Howitt’s hand. 
Listen ! while the ass’s lyre brays forth 
the following sounds: ‘‘The Univer- 
sity of Oxford has ceased to exist.’ 
Surely Lord Grenville should be in- 
formed of this, that he may not fancy 
himself Chancellor any longer. ‘“ Ex- 
cept for the purpose of vain pageants 
(such, we suppose, as the triumphs on 
pulling down Nottingham Castle, and 
plundering Mr. Musters’ house, and 
murdering the lady of the mansion) de- 
signed to aucupate benefices, by ca- 
joling the Patrons, the University of 
Oxford has ceased to exist. It has 
been annihilated, dissolved, destroy- 
ed ;” but again, its destruction does not 
seem at present quite completed, for 
‘“the best apartments of every College 
are set apart for a PRIEST, who enjoys, 
at the expense of the public, every luxury 
that the most sensual <an desire,” i. e. 
foreign wines, delicious viands, and 
beautiful damsels. ‘‘ Thus pampered 
in idleness this Priest feels no decorous 
shame, is not civil or unpresuming, but 
abounds in a deportment of contume- 
lious insolence.” What a pity that 
the Priest does not take a lesson of 
gentleness, meekness, sweetness of dis- 
position, and humbleness of mind, from 
the Nottingham Radical—Yahoo !! 

Having now swept away our Uni- 
versities, our Reformer goes slap-dash 
at the Parochial Clergy, who are de- 
scribed as ‘‘ desperate handlers of 
God’s sacred things ; who would make 
St. Paul’s hair stand on end! Clerical 
spiders, who weave their webs over the 
bodies and souls of men ; consisting of 
horse-jockeys, gamblers, fellows whose 
lives are a continual pestilence and 
crime; who, if he had been a poor 
man, would long since have been 
hanged ; but being rich, he is the choice 
son and purveyor of Satan. Ignorant, 
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brutal, and debauched. They live 
without shame, and tyrannize without 
mercy.” These general observations 
are soon fortified with examples. Der- 
byshire is the county selected for the 
place where our Yahoo discharges his 
chief filth and venom. There you may 
see clergymen in the villages brutally 
drunk, raving, and swearing (p. 255), 
following the girls into the houses; 
and it is one of the commonest sights of 
the town to see the clergyman thus drunk 
and thus employed. 

At a neighbouring village (still in 
Derbyshire) was to be seen another cler- 
gyman in a state of utter intoxication 
upheld over a grave by two men, while 
he vairily endeavours to read the bu- 
rial sermon; saying, “ there is one 
glory of the sun, and another glory of 
the sun,” till they led him away. 
p- 256. : 

Then there is another who puts on 
his skates, and so takes the canal in 
his way to church ; who advises his 
congregation not to drink much of the 
sacramental wine, lest it should in- 
crease their fever, but he would drink it 
for them, and it would do as well. A 
fourth who borrows money, persuades 
the attorney to give a receipt without 
a stamp, and then lays an information 
against him in the Exchequer. So 
much for the Derbyshire clergy ! 

Now lastly, our Yahoo-author a- 
tacks the manner in which the Rite of 
Confirmation is administered. The 
Bishop and the clergy all go away to 
good dinners ; and Confirmation there - 
fore becomes the fruitful source of li- 
centiousness and crime. Instead of a 
Confirmation in Christianity, it be- 
comes the Confirmation of the Devil ; 
and this the cleryymen know. 

What we have given are but small 
extracts from a book of near 300 pages. 
We have no doubt but it will make the 
author’s fortune. In the first place, 
as a matter of course, one copy of this 
work will be bought at the public 
charge, or out of the parish rates, for 
every parish church in the three king- 
doms; that will ensure the sale of 
fifteen thousand copies. Then every 
family, who has at heart their own 
happiness, or that of their fellow- 
creatures, and who can command an 
income of 10/. per annum, even though 

. retrenched from necessary expences, 
will subscribe for one copy; so that 
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the fortune of the author may be con- 
sidered as absolutely made, and his 
laborious exertions in the cause of 
virtue, good order, peace, and religion, 
crowned with success. We sincerely 
rejoice that our patriot set up the trade 
of Yahoo-Reformer in England and 
not at Crotona, for we are informed 
by Diodorus (an author familiarly 
known to Mr. Howitt, and the scho- 
lars of Nottingham) that one Charon- 
das, their lawgiver, in order to prevent 
wicked, hungry, malicious, and de- 
signing people from disturbing the 
constitution by advancing their own 
selfish schemes, provided a statute, 
that whoever proposed an alteration 
should step out and do it with a rope 
about his neck, for if the matter went 
in the negative the proposer should im- 
mediately be hanged. We believe that we 
can conjecture what would be the ter- 
mination of our author’s proposals ; 
and as the Nottingham reformer as- 
cended the ladder, the just reward 
of his blasphemy and sedition, we 
fancy we could hear the united voices 
of the populace of Crotona crying out, 
‘In the place to which you are go- 
ing, také care of yourself, gentle Ya- 


hoo!” 
—o— 


The Testimony of Nature and Revela- 
tion to the Being, Perfections, and 
Government of God. By Rev. Henry 
Fergus. 

THE design of this work, similar to 
those of Derham, Ray, and Paley, is 
meant to show within narrow limits 
the contrivance, wisdom, and good- 
ness that appears in every department 
of the universe ; and the proofs which 
they afford of the being, perfections, 
and government of God. The author 
has collected his examples from every 
part of nature with great industry and 
research ; and has arranged them in a 
clear and luminous point of view; so 
that we may say the purpose he pro- 
posed has been fully attained. We 
only object to this, as we have always 
done to the works of Derham and 
others, that the argument is overloaded 
with examples. When some well-se- 
lected evidences of design are brought 
forward, and skilfully arranged, we 
feel great delight in having for the 
first time a settled plan, and deliberate 
and well-contrived means exhibited to 
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us in the works of nature of which we 
before had not been aware; such as 
an exposition of the admirable struc- 
ture of the eye, or other parts of the 
human body; and so on of the dif- 
ferent departments of nature; but 
when the mind has fully received and 
assented to these discoveries, the plea- 
sure is by no means increased by the 
fresh examples that can be enumerated. 
We get satiated with the immense 
body of evidence that is constantly 
pouring in; and wearied with proof 
after proof, which are brought from 
the inexhaustible storehouse of nature. 
We therefore should advise those who 
advance fresh works on this subject, 
to seek rather a few prominent and 
well-chosen examples, to expound 
them clearly, and enforce them vivid- 
ly; and they may be sure that they 
will effect more in the way of correc- 
tion than a boundless profusion of 
minute discoveries heaped up before 
the astonished and bewildered mind. 
In this, as in all others, Paley’s Na- 
tural Theology is an admirable ex- 
ample of what to reject, as well as 
what to select and illustrate. 


—g@—— 
Exposition of the false Medium exclud- 
ing Men of Genius from the Public. 


THE object of this work seems to 
be that of exhibiting the misfortunes, 
difficulties, and depressed situation of 
men of genius and talent in their va- 
rious pursuits. Theauthor has brought 
forward a sufficiently formidable array 
of distressed authors, painters, actors, 
and other professional men; but he 
has failed to convince us that their dis- 
tress proceeds from the neglect of the 
public, nor has he pointed out a remedy 
for the evil complained of. Men must 
take their chance in literature and in 
the arts, as they do in other profes- 
sions ; the greatest genius must have 
time to rise; eminent abilities slowly 
emerge from obscurity, but as tran- 
scendant talents are always wanted by 
the public, so they will be, when they 
are acknowledged as such, amply re- 
warded—‘“‘ nullum numen abest si sit 
Prudentia”—and without prudence 
and conduct, encouragement and fa- 
vour will be vain. People, we know, 


overrate their own importance, and 
if they will overwhelm the public 
with literary goods that the public 
do not want, and do not ask for, they 
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cannot justly complain that they re- 
main on their own hands. In the pre- 
sent times common talents andcommon 
acquirements will not distinguish their 
possessor; but a Mackintosh in phi- 
losophy, a Wordsworth in poetry, a 
Herschell in science, an Elmsley in 
classical literature, and a Rose in di- 
vinity, will always command the res- 
pect, and receive the rewards, that so- 
ciety has to bestow ; but these and all 
other men must be contented to wait 
until the blossom of their fame suffi- 
ciently expands to attract the attention 
of a busy and thoughtless world, which 
will not be at the trouble of hunting 
out early genius, and dragging it from 
the recesses of its obscurity. 


—Q=— 
The Note Book of a Country Clergyman. 


THE object of this little work is to 
show the moral and religious influence 
with which the Church of England 
pervades every part of our country; 
and to follow in detail, and to exhibit 
in action, the effect of the presence and 
influence of the Clergy. This purpose 
has been thrown into a dramatic form, 
and is embodied in a few simple tales, 
which, though they may notbe remark- 
able for brilliancy of effect, or novelty 
of incident, are still faithful to truth 
and nature; while the true remedies 
for the deepest sorrow, and for the 
greatest crimes, are given for the con- 
solation of the repentant sinner. 


—_—o— 


Translations from the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Latin Prize Poems. 2d Series. 


WE do not think that this work of 
Mr. Torre’s was much required, be- 
cause the attraction of the original 
poems was chiefly to be found in the 
classical purity of their language, and 
in the skilfulness with which the 
idioms of the Roman tongue were 
adapted to modernsubjects, and applied 
to express sentiments and thoughts be- 
longing to periods distant from their 
own. Some of these poems, in the 
language in which they were written, 
were of great excellence, showing 
much accuracy of learning, and ele- 
gance and refinement of taste ; and we 
hope that the practise of composition 
in the language of Cicero and Virgil, 
will always be fostered in our seats of 
learning ; for, even supposing that the 
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productions of modern genius, clothed 
in the garb of the ancients, may by 
some be considered of no intrinsic 
value, and bear no authority, yet they 
are a clear and decisive proof of the 
insight gained into the structure of 
language ; and no doubt can be enter- 
tained, that he who is thus able to imi- 
tate the productions of the Latian 
Muse, can best enjoy and understand 


them. 
—@—- 
Frank Orby,a Novel. By one of the 
Eleven. 3 vols. 


A WORK written with consider- 
able spirit, and not devoid of humour 
and drollery, but possessing neither 
incidents well-arranged nor characters 
clearly or happily developed. It would 
defy analysis in any reasonable com- 
pass. The person whom we most 
like, is a punning doctor of the name 
of Waldron ; a kind of personage who 
is to be met with in every society of 
ten miles circumference, and who is 
sure to be esteemed a man of wit and 
genius. Country clergymen, and the 
apothecaries in provincial towns, are 
the most decided punsters. There is 
now one admirable living specimen in 
Ipswich, and one at Northampton. A 
little experience in physiognomy will 
detect them the moment they appear ; 
they have a peculiar look of the eye, 
and a thin compressed mouth, out of 
which their jeux d’esprits, or jets d’eaux, 
(for these words were used promiscu- 
ously by our old friend Jemmy Bos- 
well,) are expelled with emphasis. The 
air of triumph and satisfaction in the 
face of a punster who has made a suc- 
cessful shot, is one of the richest 
treats imaginable. The almost inau- 
dible inward chuckle, «he downcast 
half-averted smile, the pretended 
humility, then the conscious air of 
self-importance, as he rises in his own 
estimation and that of his friends, all 
shows a triumph and happiness not 
easily to be surpassed. There is also 
a Dr. Williams who sports with a bow 
ten feet long, who went out trout- 
fishing, (as our worthy friend the Al- 
dine publisher, Mr. Pickering, occa- 
sionally does with one of his editors,) 
and when he pulled off his boots he 
found a brace and a half of fine pink 
trout in the loose tops of each of them. 
“Not a bootless errand,” quoth his 


friend, the above named doctor. ‘I 
was once,” said Dr. Williams, ‘‘ at a 
supper, where one and twenty widow 
Jones’s sate down to supper.” ‘If 
it had been Jonas’s,”’ said Waldron, 
** 1 should have been able to account 
for it, and sent off the fishermen to 
look in Milford Haven for a shoal of 
whales.”’ 

But the Doctor was not to be re- 
pelled, so he determined to settle the 
matter at one bold stroke. ‘I saw 
once,”’ said he, “‘ an Indian juggler, 
who took a ball of twine, and tying 
the end of it to his little finger jerked 
the ball up into the air, until it slowly 
and gradually unravelled, and at last 
appeared an upright line, the further 
end of which was invisible. Whilst 
we were lost in amazement at this 
feat, the juggler suddenly run up the 
line, hand over hand, till he was also 
out of sight.” 


—_@— 
Plain Discourses on Practical and Doc- 
trinal Subjects. By Sir Charles 
Hardinge, Vicar of Tunbridge, Kent. 


THE numerous volumes of Sermons 
that are printed by the Clergy of the 
Established Church, for the advantage 
not of the learned and refined, but of 
persons of common education and 
plain understanding, reflect great cre- 
dit on their diligence, piety, and good 
sense. Such discourses were of rare 
occurrence in former times ; the Clergy 
preached too scholastically for their 
congregations sufficiently to profit by 
their advice ; or else they fell into an- 
other error, and made what should be 
a scriptural sermon little more than a 
moral essay. We remember astriking 
example of this: the late Bishop Per- 
cy having to preach a charity sermon, 
and arriving too late in town froma 
journey, to give him time to compose 
one, transcribed a paper of the Ram- 
bler or Idler, we forget which, and 
took it into the pulpit. And another 
divine absolutely preached one of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s Discourses on Paint- 
ing, only omitting the technical terms. 
This would not do now; nor will peo- 
ple now be contented to eat unleaven- 
ed bread. The sermons of Sir C, 
Hardinge are admirably calculated to 
diffuse the best principles of piety and 
virtue, and all Christian virtues, among 
his hearers. 
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A Glossary and Etymological Dictionary. 
By W. Toone. 


THE language of our old English 
writers has received much illustration 
of late years, from a careful observance 
of the words and phrases that are pre- 
served in the mouths of the peasantry 
in those parts of England that are re- 
mote from the effects and influence of 
the Court and the metropolis. Glos- 
saries of Cheshire, Yorkshire, Suffolk, 
and Somersetshire dialects have thrown 
much light on the hitherto obscure 
words found in Shakespeare, and the 
poets who lived before his time. Mr. 
Toone’s book is an addition to these, 
and may justly be considered as an 
Appendix to Nares’s Glossary. A work 
approaching to perfection in this de- 
partment of literature can only be 
formed by the unison of many contri- 
buting their stock ; but we hope soon 
to see a vast addition made to our 
knowledge of the Old English tongue, 
by the publication of Mr. Boucher’s 
Glossary, under the superintendence of 
Messrs. Hunter and Stevenson. 


—-<>— 


Character of Jew and Gentile, a Tale. 
By Mrs. Leman Grimstone. 

THERE is considerable talent di- 
splayed in various parts of this novel ; 
a strong graphic power of description ; 
just and sound reflections on the con- 
duct of life and the formation of 
character; and a sufficiently varied 
succession of events to render the his- 
tory entertaining. But there are great 
defects in the complication of the in- 
cidents, and in the arrangement of the 
fable. Circumstances of the highest 
improbability are introduced, such as 
could not take place in the present 
form of society; and crimes of the 
deepest dye are perpetrated by those 
from the general tenour of whose cha- 
racter they could not have proceeded ; 
and lastly, the frame-work of the 
_whole story is disjointed and unfi- 
nished ; for that moral retribution we 
expect, is in one important case with- 
held ; and while lesser villains meet the 
just reward of their guilt, the person 
most deeply stained in sin—the seducer, 
the adulterer, the robber, and the mur- 
derer—is suffered to escape, enjoying 
the ample harvest of his guilty machi- 
nations. The fair Authoress had either 
not skill to arrange her forces, and con- 
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duct them through their complicated 
evolutions ; or she did not give herself 
sufficient time duly to unfold a well- 
arranged plan, before she set to work 
on the incidents, which has produced 
the imperfection of her fable. Still 
there is sufficient originality and vi- 
gour of mind displayed to induce us 
to wish success to future productions 
from the same pen. 


—@o— 
Life of the Rev. T. Thomason. By the 
Rev. J. Sargent, Rector of Lavington. 


FEW persons, who have read Mr. 
Sargent’s Memoir of Martyn, will ever 
forget the agreeable impression which 
it left on their minds. The present 
work is scarcely less interesting and 
instructive, though it does not possess 
those more striking features which 
distinguished the former. Mr. Tho- 
mason was a person in whom the most 
sincere and purest piety was early dis- 
played; which grew with his growth, 
and strengthened with his strength. 
He was brought up under the fostering 
eye of Mr. Simeon, of Cambridge, and 
after some few years’ performance of 
ministerial duties in England, he was 
appointed a chaplain in India. On 
his voyage home, on account of the 
impaired state of his wife’s health, he 
lost her who had been a most faithful 
and affectionate companion and friend 
to him; but having resolved to return 
to that country, in which his labours 
could be of the greatest utility, he 
again married. His health, however, 
broke down towards the termination 
of the voyage, and he died in the Isle 
of France, to which he had gone for 
the benefit of the climate. This is a 
very brief outline, indeed, of his life ; 
but Mr. Thomason was not distin- 
guished for the events which occurred 
to him, or the adventures he under- 
went. It was to his personal endow- 
ments that we are to look; to the vi- 
gour and promptitude of his mind, the 
extent of his acquirements, the purity 
of his life, the unquenchable spirit of 
his piety, his gentleness, his sweetness 
of disposition, and his benevolent affec- 
tions. Temper, judgment, and discre- 


tion, all were combined in him in a 
manner which is not often met with. 
As a scholar, besides a superior ac- 
quaintance with Greek and Latin, he 
knew intimately Persian, Arabic, He- 
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brew, and Hindostanee ; into the last 
of which languages he translated the 
Old Testament. Bishop Heber placed 
a high value on his services in India, 
and mentioned the impossibility of 
supplying his place in the schools 
and pulpits of Calcutta. We shall 
only add that the account of the illness 
and death of Sir Henry Blossett, the 
Chief Justice of Bengal, forms an in- 
teresting part of the present narrative. 


A Treatise on Roads. By the Right 

Hon, Sir Henry Parnell, Bart. 8vo. 

7 plates, pp. 438. 

WE think the name on this title will 
surprize our numerous civil engineers, 
but it need not; for, although we 
some time since had to notice a finan- 
cial publication of this talented author ; 
have since observed him recorded from 
the proceedings of a Committee, as 
the singular instance of a member of 
Administration retiring from power, 
because his principles of military eco- 
nomy, as Secretary at War, were not 
adopted; and subsequently found him 
actively engaged in the details of anew 
national Bank ; the gist of the present 
work is rather financial than technical 
—more directed to the management 
than the making of Roads. 

There seems to us to be little of no- 
velty in it, though much to attract at- 
tention to what is already known, but 
which some how or other is involved 
in mystery. That there still remain 
very bad roads in this highly civilized 
kingdom no traveller can deny: if we 
understand Sir Henry rightly, this 
arises from a defect of accurate sur- 
veys ; and certainly that defect must 
exist, if it be yet to be learned that the 
road going round a hill may be as short 
or shorter than that going over it ; see- 
ing that without any geometrical know- 
ledge, the merest shepherd could shew 
as much; that horses suffer less in go- 
ing over a plain than up and down hill 
should also certainly have been known. 
If this ignorance arose from economy 
in trustees, we can only say that, like 
some other economists, they must be, 
in the country phrase, penny wise and 
pound foolish ! 

As to cuttings and embankments, 
notwithstanding the skill which we 
have often watched in the old hedgers 
and ditchers, and drainers (particularly 
those of Essex), we are quite ready to 
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admit the utility of Science and of 
Mr. Macneill’s Tables ; and whenever 
operations on a scale worthy of them 
take place, we say also, ‘‘ Employ the 
best engineer, the most solvent con- 
tractor, and pay both very liberally ;” 
but we do not think that these would 
occupy themselves on what every body 
knows—as that the proximity of trees 
makes avenues damp in wet weather, 
and excludes the sun from them ; and 
that these consequences are unfavour- 
able to roads. We should hardly 
think, notwithstanding the modern 
doctrine of Mr. MacAdam, that “ it is 
no matter whether the substratum of 
a road be soft or hard” ; however neg- 
lect is too often apparent, that founda- 
tion would yet be disregarded. We 
know from the Romans (and the re- 
mains left of their public ways, of 
which the most perfect are-to be found 
in the less frequented parts of Portu- 
gal) that they studied it minutely ; and 
no modern soldier would think of 
making a surface till he had remedied 
any defect in the foundation, by what- 
ever materials are within his reach. 
Nay, it has been suggested to us, that 
Mr. MacAdam himself proves little 
less ; since, however he may throw his 
loads of broken stone on a soft soil, or 


it may harden by commixture, it is evi-- 


dent that, from pressure, it requires, 
as we see every day, fresh loads to 
supply the defects, whether by rut or 
hole, and that thus the former loads 
are surely substrata. And an anec- 
dote has also been mentioned to us 
concerning a dignified pupil of Mr. 
MacAdam ina foreign country. Maj.- 
General Sir John Milley Doyle intro- 
duced the system to the late John 
VI. of Portugal, who made a road to 
Cintra, his summer palace. Every 
visitor of this fashionable Richmond 
Hill can tell that a little beyond its 
centre, as well as other places, this 
road, for want of reiterations of stone, 
has become a swamp; from which all 
carriages have to turn aside upon a 
patch of the dark blue Roman stones. 
On the approach to Cintra, stands the 
old English country house of the late 
Queen Carlotta, built almost on a 
swamp, and its approaches are only 
paved with gravel ; it is, notwithstand- 
Ing , as perfect as any avenue in Eng- 
land; and this, although embosomed 
with trees, from its excellent substratum. 
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In Spain the Administrators of the 
Diligencias, we are also led to fear, 
failed in their attempts to introduce 
the system; France, a nearer neigh- 
bour, must be left to speak for herself. 

Sir Henry Parnell, in recommend- 
ing improvements, addresses the in- 
terests of all concerned ; he justly holds 
that mending a bad road costs more 
than making a good one, besides the 
waste of horse power in carriage; he 
suggests improvements on the present 
regulations, and would have a more 
responsible body than the present lo- 
cal trustees. In treating of canals 
and railways he gives a preference to 
the former, which is well founded; 
for their utility and success have beens 
during the last century, rendered cer- 
tain; while the proposed general ex- 
tension of railways and locomotive car- 
riages has yet to be proved, and has 
many disadvantages, not experienced 
in peculiar localities, to overcome. 
On the whole, it is a very useful trea- 
tise on a most interesting subject ; and 
from the rank and talent of its author, 
will doubtless tend to call forth that 
public attention to it which is every- 
where required. 


—— 
Expeditions in Australia. By Captain 
Sturt. 2 vols. 

LONG after the south-eastern coast 
of New Holland had received its set- 
tlers, and its forests had been cleared, 
its plains cultivated, its harbours filled 
with ships, its hills covered with 
flocks, and its valleys filled with 
houses; all that enormous extent of 
country that lay west and north-west 
of the Blue Mountains, was terra incog- 
nita. These mountains offer, it ap- 
pears, an uninterrupted ridge or spine, 
through whose barrier no river can, of 
course, force its way ; so that streams, 
rising close to each other, immediately 
flow off in opposite channels. After 
some vain and ill-directed efforts to 
pass these mountains, Surveyor -ge- 
neral Oxley penetrated to the marshes 
of the Lachlan and the Macquarie ; 
but was unable to proceed with his 
discoveries. Other expeditions fol- 


lowed ; at length (1828) Captain Sturt 
was appointed to follow Mr. Oxley’s 
steps, and ascertain the extent of 
that basin into which the Macqua- 
rie was supposed to fall, and whe- 


ther any communication existed be- 
tween it and the streams that fall 
westerly. The account of this expedi- 
tion is given in the first volume of this 
work. Capt. Sturt was enabled to 
pierce beyond the point which stopped 
Mr, Oxley, and to discover anohter ri- 
ver, which he called the Darling, in 
honour to the Governor who sent 
him. 

We do not think that any advan- 
tage could be derived to our readers 
from following Capt. Sturt’s path 
through hitherto unexplored marshes, 
or exhausted plains ; but we shall ra- 
ther briefly mention some general dis- 
coveries that are the result of this ex- 
pedition. 

In the first place, the natives of dif- 
ferent tribes met with, appear to be in 
the lowest state of savage existence ; 
hardly able to procure food, and that 
chiefly fish, sufficient to support life. 
They are subject to a severe and fatal 
cutaneous disease, which carries them 
off in great numbers ; probably owing 
to the low, stagnant, marshy country 
in which they live. 

The country, as far as Capt. Oxley 
could penetrate, or as far as the hori- 
zon extended from the spot where he 
was obliged to terminate his expedi- 
tion, seems to be a low marshy basin ; 
the reservoir of the rivers that flow 
into it. The periodical droughts, re- 
curring about every eight years, form 
an extraordinary phenomenon in this 
country ; they were so severe at the 
period of Capt. Sturt’s expedition, that 
the largest trees perished and fell, ri- 
vers were dried up for 30 or 40 miles, 
and plants and saplings were growing 
in their channels. The wild dogs 
were reduced to skeletons; and the 
emus, and smaller birds, were in a 
state of utter exhaustion. The whole 
country wore a dull, wretched, melan- 
choly aspect, so as much to affect the 
spirits and disposition of the people 
whom Capt. Sturt took with him. 
The vegetable Flora does not appear 
extensive; the Eucalyptus Mannifera 
appears to be the most common tree ; 
but some beautiful birds, as the crest- 
ed pigeon and rose-coloured cockatoo, 
were seen. The wild turkey exists in 
some parts. This expedition of Capt. 
Sturt’s extended in distance about 
1300 miles, in a direction north-west. 
It is true, that not much in the way of 
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present advantage has been gained by 
this expedition ; but an opening has 
been made ; a clearer knowledge of the 
nearer ground has reached us, though 
the distant horizon is still enclosed in 
clouds and obscurity. One striking 
observation Capt. Sturt makes ; that is, 
of the want of vegetable matter on the 
surface of New Holland, which leads 
him to consider it as comparatively 
of new formation ; while, on the neigh- 
bouring island of Norfolk, it abounds 
in the greatest profusion. The main 
discovery is this, that the river Mac- 
quarie ceases to exist near the spot 
where Mr. Oxley’s expedition termi- 
nated ; and that another river, fed by 
salt springs, was discovered about one 
hundred miles to the westward of the 
Macquarie, running south and west. 

The second volume is employed in 
the narration of another expedition 
undertaken for the purpose of tracing 
the course of the Morumbidgee, and of 
ascertaining whether it communicated 
with the coast that forms the southern 
boundary of the colony. After they 
had been almost seven days on this 
river, they entered a new river run- 
ning from east to west, called the 
Murray, into which the Morumbidgee 
flows; and several days after, another 
river flowed into the Murray, which 
Capt. Sturt considered to be the Dar- 
ling—the river he discovered in his 
former expedition. Another tributary 
stream, called the ‘“‘ Lindsay,” was 
joined here from the south-east ; and 
soon after the Murray entered a lake 
of 50 or 60 miles in length, and 30 to 
40 in breadth, lying eastward of Gulf 
of St. Vincent, and extending to the 
shore of Encounter Bay. Should the 
river that flowed into the Murray prove 
to be the Darling, a great discovery will 
undoubtedly be made, that will connect 
the north-eastern parts of the interior 
with the southern coast. This, how- 
ever, has still to be verified, and is 
very doubtful. 

This expedition was admirably con- 
ducted, through many difficulties, pri- 
vations, and dangers. The natives, 
though fearful from ignorance of our 
strength, were always inclined to be 
hostile; and several times had the 
party that attended Capt. Sturt com- 
pletely in their power, had they known 
it. The country was uninteresting, 
the plants discovered few, and the ad- 
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ditions made to the geological depart- 
ment very rare. The emu is permitted 
to be eaten only by the aged savages, 
it is supposed lest the breed should be 
destroyed, by their being used for the 
general food. Fish is not relished by 
the natives, but eaten because other 
provisions are scarce. The tortoise is 
much liked. The savages roasted the 
birds killed and presented to them, and 
eat them feathers and all. The black 
swan, with its sweet silvery note, was 
seen ; and some magnificent parroquets 
and kangaroos. That the natives are 
occasionally cannibals cannot be doubt- 
ed; one man having been discovered, 
who had killed his child, and eaten it. 
The expedition returned, without the 
loss of a single man, (which they owed 
entirely to the good feeling and sub- 
ordination existing among them, and 
the admirable preparations made for 
tnem,) after an absence of six months, 
safe to Sydney. 


—o— 

A Narrative of the Naval part of the 
Expedition to Portugal under the or- 
ders of Dom Pedro, &c. By Capt. 
Mins, K.T.S., late Second in com- 
mand of the Squadron, &c.; with a 
Vindication of himself, &c. 8vo. pp. 
353. Plates. 


IT is singular that this should be 
the first of, as we believe, several pub- 
lications concerning the Invasion of 
Portugal on the part of the young 
Queen Mary, that has presented itself 
to us, notwithstanding the necessity 
for accurate details on all points, and 
which were so well merited by this 
country, from its having led the way to 
her recognition by the European 
Powers. We are sorry that this first 
exhibits a series of embarrassments 
which, if extended, must have greatly 
impeded the Queen’s Government, as 
well as inflicted injury on the cause. 

We regret also that Capt. Mins did 
not arrange his work as he did his 
title, by separating the vindicatory 
matter from the narrative, because the 
former obviously obstructs the latter, 
and might, but for the powerful evi- 
dence adduced, lead to some doubts of 
the facts. 

However, our readers require that 
we should furnish some account of 
those facts, which shall be done as 
briefly as — premising, only 
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for their information, on our own parts, 
that Capt. Sartorius commanded the 
Pyramus frigate in the Expedition under 
Lord Amelius Beauclerk, sent to Lis- 
bon by Mr. Canning with the troops 
under Sir W. Clinton in the winter of 
1826; that he remained as Commo- 
dore after his Lordship’s departure ; 
that he was generally conceived an 
enthusiast in the constitutional cause, 
and when its persecution commenced 
under the ministry of Don Miguel, he 
sheltered some of its objects on board 
his ship; that when Brigadier-Gene- 
ral Sir John Milley Doyle was impri- 
soned in the Newgate of Lisbon, he 
went in all the naval pomp of his com- 
mand to visit him, with a hope of its 
inducing some relaxation, and it was 
not his fault that it was in vain ; that 
in society on shore Capt. Sartorius 
was “the gayest of the gay,” played 
the guitar with great taste, and more- 
over sketched beautifully some Portu- 
guese scenery. This much, and a 
broken off marriage, remains on record 
in Lisbon concerning him; and no 
more. The first point that strikes us 
in this work, is the Captain’s change 
of the a in his name to e, as if to assi- 
milate himself with the memory of 
the Roman general Sertorius, still so 
strongly preserved in Portugal. 

On the agents of Don Pedro expect- 
ing a loan through Mr. Maberly, and 
determining to form a navy, about the 
end of 1830, Capt. Sartorius was en- 
gaged to command it, with the rank of 
Vice-Admiral, and the power of ap- 
pointing officers, and the selection 
of ships for purchase in England. 
Among others engaged and strangely 
neglected (in particular one of the 
most enterprising characters of the 
age, who was to be the Admiral’s 
“right-hand man,” left behind at the 
last moment) was the present author, 
ultimately second in command. The 
Congress, a Swedish frigate, after- 
wards named Rainha (the Queen), and 
Asia, an English one, afterwards 
Donna Maria II., were purchased for 
19,0001. ; and also the Juno for troops. 
In fitting them out they were inter- 
rupted by the agents of Don Miguel, 
who got them seized under the Act of 
Parliament, till they were claimed as 
French property, and sent to Belleisle. 
Capt. Mins was sent to Plymouth to 
engage seamen, who were afterwards 
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left behind, and at length, with fifteen 
officers and 200 men, sailed in the Lord 
Blayney for Belleisle. A gale drove 
them into Milford Haven, when the 
men mutineyed, and one hundred were 
left behind. On Dec. 18 they reached 
their destination, whither, on the same 
day, the Admiral also arrived. The 
ships were still without stores, and the 
men in revolt. After much delay and 
many vacillations in the Admiral’s ap- 
pointments, Capt. Mins was appointed 
to the Maria as Second, and with the 
Rainha (with the Emperor on board), 
Maria, Terceira armed schooner, to 
land communications in Portugal, sailed 
on the 10th of Feb. 1832. Dates and 
names are rather confused, but we 
suppose we take them rightly: Capt. 
Mins had on board a large portion of 
the court and state of Portugal : Mar- 
quez Fronteira, Condes Villa Real, 
Taipa, and Lumiar; Baron Rendulfe, 
Generals Vasconcellos, &c. and Sen- 
hor José Silva Carvalho, present Mi- 
nister of Finance, besides others. On 
the 24th he anchored off Angra (Ter- 
ceira), was fully aided by Villa Flor, 
then Regent, and was joined by a valu- 
able officer (Capt. Popham Hill) with 
marines; also the Terceira having 
performed her duty—* but no news of 
the Admiral.” (p. 24.) Capt. Mins 
then proceeded, from bad weather, to 
Orta (Fayal); was received with joy. 
He returned to Terceira, and the Ad- 
miral had then arrived in bad order ; 
one must, in common charity, suppose 
from the same cause that drove Mins 
away. After some vexations, the 
Rainha went to Fayal to refit, and 
Mins was ordered to take some Por- 
tuguese to Porto Santo (Madeira) with 
sealed instructions for a very general 
cruize ; it was certainly very odd ‘that 
the Admiral defeated his own as well as 
the Government orders, by determining 
to accompany him ; we must not adopt 
ex parte a statement of numerous pre- 
ventions of making prizes by him, or of 
consequent revolts. Porto Santo was 
occupied. It was certainly mal-dpro- 
pos in the Admiral to send the Ameri- 
can ships, whose consul had been civil, 
away. He, however, then returned 
to Terceira, leaving Mins to blockade 
Funchal, the capital. With his one 


ship he nevertheless took prizes, fitted 
one with guns, and complimented the 
Admiral by calling it the Sartorius. 
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On the 30th April he received orders 
to repair to St. Michael’s, and there 
found the Emperor at Ponte Delgado, 
displeased that he had not, in fact, 
disobeyed his Admiral. An extract of 
a letter of Capt. Boid, secretary of the 
Admiral, is given in p. 49, very dam- 
natory indeed to both, if not in some 
way relieved by the context not given. 
As relates to the cause, however, suf- 
ficient already appears to evince a mis- 
understanding, on the part of the Ad- 
miral, with regard to his Second in 
command, which is ever dangerous in 
war, whether by sea or land. At all 
events, the Emperor must have found 
himself very unusually embarrassed on 
board his “‘ British Fleet.” 

As far as we can guess, on the 27th 
June, 1832, the fleet, with 7,500 
troops disposed in forty-two trans- 
ports, sailed for Portugal, without any 
plan of operations, any point of ren- 
dezvous, &c., and by means only of the 
Emperor’s well-known energies in 
such cases (as often on record, we add, 
at Rio Janeiro) disembarked in the vi- 
cinity and took possession of Oporto. 
Whether the place of embarkation was, 
as here stated, Mindella, or, as we be- 
lieve, Matozinhos, or both, is of no im- 
port; they did land, the enemy retir- 
ing in amost extraordinary manner. 

We must leave Capt. Mins to tell 
the intervening extraordinary tale (64 
et seq.) to come at the conflict between 
the two fleets, in which we again find 
difficulty. His arriving at Cascaes, and 
being warned off by the English fleet 
there, was narrated at the time. He 
and his companion ships ‘‘ anchored 
in the south passage of Tagus”’ (the 
safest), ‘‘saw the enemy’s fleet be- 
tween Belem and St. Julian’s” (north 
side), took many vessels; and, if we 
understand rightly, was recalled by 
the Admiral from that position which 
the world has believed would have been 
the best for taking the enemy in de- 
tail. However, at length occurred the 
signal for action. Some mischief oc- 
curred, in which the Maria would ap- 
pear to have suffered the most, though 
chiefly consisting in manceuvres, in 
which the Miguelites seem to have 
outdone their opponents; and our 
wonder is excited not to find any men- 
tion of their Admiral Joao Felles, an 
elevé of our Nelson. Admiral Sarto- 
rius, however, obtained credit, with 


the assent of Capt. Mins, unless as 
relates to his being left to be battered 
by the enemy, which greatly annoyed 
his people. Honours were obtained 
by the Admiral for the senior officers, 
which the author, though he shared 
them, thought ill deserved, and but 
an excitement to better desert. 

Again (p. 92) on the 22d they set 
sail for Lisbon, and arrived on the 25th 
off the Tagus. Out came the Mi- 
guelite fleet again, prizes were taken, 
but new squabbles occurred with the 
Admiral. A small schooner of one 
gun was despatched to Oporto to an- 
nounce the sortie, whose commander, 
taking a prize, ‘‘carried her to Fal- 
mouth, plundered her, and decamped.”’ 
Irregularities of the Admiral deter- 
mined Capt. Mins to resign. His ship 
became injured in action, while the 
Admiral was firing his stern guns; 
mutual vituperation now occurs, and 
in fact every thing but about the 
enemy. The squadron, however, an- 
chored at the Bayonna Islands, and 
the enemy were six miles off in Vigo 
Bay. Capt. Morgell, a brave officer, 
was sent to supersede Mins, and, in- 
stead, as might be expected, he advised 
reconciliation, and the second action 
occurred, and the Maria was again 
placed in jeopardy. The Admiral 
some how or other was now on board 
of her, and the enemy’s flag-ship only 
about 300 yards to her lee quarter; 
and besides some demonstrations, every 
thing was prepared to fight her, which 
the Admiral declined, saying he wish- 
ed to communicate with Oporto. This 
was certainly not in the Old English 
fashion of ‘‘ sunk, burnt, and destroy- 
ed as per margin.” Nevertheless, the 
enemy got sufficiently peppered to re- 
turn to the Tagus; and the opposing 
fleet to return to the Douro. 

Mins with difficulty sailed to Vigo 
to refit. Bad weather brought thither 
the Admiral and others of the fleet, 
and also the London steamer with 
Marquez Palmella, &c. from commu- 
nication with whom Capt. Mins asserts 
intrigues of the Admiral against him, 
and also shews his own useful services 
in provisioning Oporto. We can easily 
believe that the Princess Isabel Maria 
had exerted means to escape from her 
brother Miguel at Braga, because we 
have reason to know that she had be- 
fore intended it from Lisbon. We 
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cannot go through the nonsensical 
Courts-martial that followed, or their 
consequences, the whole of which woula 
only shew that the Admiral had, as 
Lord Munster said some years ago, on 
a memorable trial, ‘‘lost his head.” 
There are many most extraordinary 
facts stated, but we must reserve them 
for the -audi alteram partem, and pro- 
ceed to the mission of Maj.-Gen. Sir 
John Milley Doyle, K.C.B. &c. as 
aide-de-camp to the Emperor, with 
Capt. Crosbie, to supersede Admiral 
Sartorius, or Sertorius, which ended 
in Sir J. M. Doyle being placcd in ar- 
rest by the Admiral, who resisted the 
Emperor’s decree, of which he was 
bearer, and it seems threatened to take 
the fleet away and sell it, unless both 
himself and his people were satisfied. 

This was arranged afterwards at 
Oporto ; Captain Napier was made 
Admiral, and the result is already 
well known. If any thing were ne- 
cessary to exalt the glory of this Bri- 
tish naval hero, it would be the com- 
parative statement of ships and guns 
here given. In Sartorius’ unsuccess- 
ful engagement (Oct. 11, 1832) his 
squadron numbered eight against five, 
with an inferiority of guns of only 28 ; 
in Napier’s victory (July 5, 1833) his 
squadron consisted only of five against 
nine, with an inferior number of guns 
of 178! 

This was certainly unfortunate for 
the fame of Capt. Sartorius, but not 
more so than the documents published 
under his own hand. For the per- 
sonal insult offered to Sir J. M. Doyle, 
he challenged the Admiral to duel, 
but he would not go on shore, and 
charged Sir John with “ indelicacy”’ 
in bearing the Emperor’s decree ; 
while in fact it must have arisen from 
delicacy in the Emperor, that he was 
sent with the Portuguese Commis- 
sioner and British officer, who was to 
supersede him, for the purpose of 
softening the measure; the Admiral 
also upbraids Sir John with his “ ex- 
ertions, and visits to him in prison, 
to which, seconded by the aid of the 
Consul-General, was mainly owing his 
(Sir John’s) liberation from secret im- 
prisonment, &c. ;”” while itis positively 
known that beyond the courtesy of vi- 
sits he could effect nothing; and that 
so far from acting with the Consul 
(who had then become the only diplo- 


matic character, which he filled under 
the most extraordinary difficulties with 
dignity and utility) Capt. Sartorius 
set himself up against his authority, 
even to calling meetings of merchants 
against it on-board his own ship. Sir 
John’s whole case, both of negociation 
with Don Miguel’s Government, and 
through several Portuguese Courts, 
was conducted by the friend in whose 
house he lived, and on whose security 
he was finally liberated after Capt. 
Sartorius had returned to England ; 
the Consul-General operating ex officio 
between the British and Portuguese 
governments. On Adm. Sartorius re- 
fusing apology or satisfaction, Sir 
John desired him to “ consider himself 
as horsewhipped ;’’ and the venerable 
General, Sir John’s uncle, with his 
wonted humour, advised Sartorius. to 
tell his nephew to “‘conceive himself 
run through the body !”’ and thus the 
affair ended. The letters, &c. are 
p- 229 et seq. 

A sort of fleet order was also issued 
by Admiral Sartorius, in which he 
stoops to reprimand Capt. Mins’s 
officers for having, on his resignation 
of his ship, showed their honour of 
him by themselves manning the boat 
that carried him away amidst the 
cheers of the crew—an affecting tri- 
bute, felt the more because told with- 
out pretence; and also censuring a 
Lieutenant, who, when he had ordered 
that the mustachios worn in compli- 
ment to Dom Pedro should be shaved 
away, also shaved his eyebrows! add- 
ing that, besides a representation to 
His Imperial Majesty, he will repre- 
sent it to the British Admiralty, to 
stop the chance of promotion there. 
(p. 172.) Surely all this was infra 
dignitatem, to say no more. 

On almost every occasion something 
of a vexatious nature occurs through- 
out the book—which we deeply regret ; 
Capt. Mins, however, has completely 
vindicated himself, and shews that he 
retains the approbation of the Govern- 
ment he has served. We would have 
preferred the narrative of naval trans- 
actions without alloy. However, as 
this is the only work offered to us 
on the subject, and comes down to the 
end of June in Portugal, and to the 
present moment at home, so we must 
take it as it is. It eminently shews 
the difficulties which have stood in the 
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way of the young Queen’s government, 
difficulties which it seems were not 
confined to the sea, and must have 
greatly afflicted the enterprising spirit 
of Dom Pedro. So that instead of 
wondering more has not been done for 
the liberal cause, surprise is excited 
that it has done so much; and that 
there is now so much promise for the 
future. 


—@o— 


Principles of Geology. 
Lyell, vol. III. 


THOSE who have read the former 
volumes of Mr. Lyell with knowledge 
and attention, will have recognised 
the great alteration and improvement 
which has taken place in the theory of 
Geology. Crude assumptions, bold 
theories, daring hypotheses, have 
given way to a more cautious and ex- 
perimental system of investigation. 
The older geologists were more fitted 
for the island of Laputa than for a 
Philosophical Society ; and even some 
of the later, were not far behind in 
pushing forward their crude fragments 
of discovery. With them it was as- 
sumed that enormous changes, and 
sudden and violent catastrophes, con- 
founding and dislocating all the globe, 
were necessary to account for its pre- 
sent aspect. The change which they 
assumed in the avis of the earth gave 
the heat of the equator to the Polar 
latitudes ; but when all this great re- 
volution of nature had finished, she 
sunk as it were exhausted into a state 
of repose in which she has since re- 
mained. 

Now Mr. Lyell’s reasoning goes to 
the destruction of this ingenious but 
visionary fabric. He considers that 
the operations now going on in the 
great workshop of nature, are suffi- 
cient to show how the others that have 
preceded them have also moved ; and 
that there are changes now and ever 
at work, enough to account, if time is 
given ad libitum, for all the wonders 
that are to be seen in the universe. 
The changes in animated nature he 
refers to the circumstances in which 
the animals are placed. Mr. Lyell 
shows that causes of degradation and 
destruction, of elevation and depres- 
sion, do prevail in the present state of 
the inorganic world. Continents are 
now forming, as in the coral reefs of 
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the Southern Seas; volcanic hills and 
islands are rising, valleys are filling 
up, mountains are gradually becom- 
ing depressed. Some animals are ex- 
tinct that were existing a few years 
ago; others are changed in their na- 
ture, habits, and climate ; thus, though 
unmarked except by the thoughtful 
eye of science, are changes now taking 
place very similar to those which have 
so long attracted the wonder and em- 
ployed the attention of the sons of 
wisdom. Mr. Lyell, in short, disbe- 
lieves any sudden catastrophes, as vio- 
lent and universal deluges ; and advo- 
cates a constant and uniform change, 
slowly and gradually developing its 
powers through millions of years that 
have rolled away. In this train of 
reasoning Mr. Lyell, and those who 
adopt his views, proceed upon a plan 
totally the reverse of the old geolo- 
gists, for they rushed at once through 
every stratum secondary and primitive, 
and at one leap measured the founda- 
tion of the earth. Mr. Lyell more 
philosophically employs himself on the 
history of those strata which are most 
recent, and come nearest to our own 
time ; studying principally the tertiary 
formations which lie above the chalk, 
and which among their organic con- 
tents contain species not to be distin- 
guished from those now alive. By this 
path he can alone hope to ascend to 
the higher and more remote ages of 
geological antiquity. These superen- 
taceous groups form the subject of 
examination in the third volume, and 
his account of the fossil shells found 
in different parts of Europe, is more 
extensive and important than ever was 
given before. The importance of such 
an investigation may best be learned 
by a few words of the Professor. 


‘* In our historical sketch of the pro- 
gress of geology, the reader has seen that 
a controversy was maintained for more 
than a century respecting the origin of 
fossil bones and shells—were they organic 
or inorganic substances? That the latter 
opinion should for a long time have pre- 
vailed, and that these bodies should be 
supposed to have been fastened into their 
present form by a plastic virtue, or some 
other mysterious agency, may appear ab- 
surd ; but it was perhaps as reasonable a 
conjecture as could be expected from 
those who did not appeal in the first in- 
stance to the analogy of the living crea- 
tion, as affording the only source of au- 
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thentic information. It was only by an 
accurate examination of living testacea, 
and by comparison of the osteology of the 
existing vertebrated animals, with the re- 
mains found entombed in ancient strata, 
that this favourite dogma was exploded ; 
and all were at length persuaded that 
these substances were exclusively of or- 
ganic origin.’’ 


And so Mr. Lyell mentions the old 
opinion that basalt and other mineral 
masses, were of aqueous origin, was 
once exceeding popular, though far 
wide of the truth; but it was at length 
exploded by an examination of the 
structure of active volcanoes, the mi- 
neral composition of their lavas, and 
by comparing the undoubted products 
of fire with the ancient rocks in ques- 
tion. 

After some other observations, Mr, 
Lyell goes on to say : 


‘« We are now for the most part agreed 
as to what rocks are of igneous and what 
of aqueous origin, in what manner fossil 
shells, whether of the sea or lakes, have 
been imbedded in strata—how sand may 
have been converted into sandstone, and 
are unanimous as to other propositions, 
which are not of a complicated nature ; 
but when we ascend to those of a higher 
order, we find as little disposition as for- 
merly to make a strenuous effort in the 
first instance to search out an explanation 
in the ordinary economy of nature. If, 
for example, we seek for the cause why 
mineral masses are associated together in 
certain groups, why they are arranged in 
certain order, which is never varied ; why 
there are many branches in the continuity 
of the series; why different organic re- 
mains are found in distinct sets of strata ; 
why there is often an abrupt passage from 
an assemblage of species contained in one 
formation to that in another immediately 
super-imposed. When these and other 
topics of an equally extensive kind are 
discussed, we find the habit of indulging 
conjectures respecting irregular and ex- 
traordinary causes to be still in force. 

‘* We hear of sudden and violent revo- 
lutions of the globe, of the instantaneous 
elevation of mountain chains, of parox- 
ysms of volcanic energy, declining ac- 
cording to some, and according to others 
increasing in violence from the earliest to 
the latest ages. We are often told of ge- 
neral catastrophes, and a succession of 
deluges, of the alteration of periods of re- 
pose and disorder, of the refiguration of 
the globe, of the sudden annihilation of 
whole races of animals and plants, and 


other hypotheses, in which we see the 
ancient spirit of speculation revived, and 
a desire manifested to cut rather than pa-. 
tiently untie the gordian knot.’ 


We shall now finish our views of 
the subject by giving, in a brief com- 
pass, Mr. Lyell’s general outline of 
opinion as to the history of the earth. 
After mentioning some objections that 
have been made by those who wish to 
consider the earth of recent formation, 
perhaps coeval with the creation of 
man, he observes : 


** As geologists we learn that it is not 
only the present condition of the globe 
that has been suited to the accommoda- 
tion of myriads of living creatures, but 
that many former states have often been 
equally adapted to the organization and 
habits of prior races of beings. The dis- 
position of the seas, continents, and 
islands, has varied; so it appears that 
the species has been changed, and yet they 
have all been so modelled on types analo- 
gous to those of existing animals and 
plants, as to indicate throughout a per- 
fect harmony of design and unity of pur- 
pose. To assume that the evidence of 
the beginning or end of so vast a scheme 
lies within the track of our philosophical 
enquiries, or even of our speculations, 
appears to us inconsistent with a just 
estimate of the relations which subsist 
between the finite sources of man, and the 
attributes of an infinite and eternal being.’’ 


This appears to us to be most phi- 
losophical and just ; as consistent with 
sound reasoning as it is agreeable to 
the most sincere religious feeling. 
“ Sit nostra fides cum Lyellio! ” 


—_oe— 
Memoirs of Robert Hall. By O. Gre- 
gory. 

IT is much to be lamented that Sir 
James Mackintosh did not live to write 
a memoir of his accomplished and de- 
parted friend. He would have done 
more with a few bright touches of his 
pencil than can be effected by all the 
laborious accumulations of common 
biographers. But Sir James had many 
occupations and engagements, his so- 
ciety was ever in request, and he felt 
an indisposition to commence any new 
work of labour, after sixty years that 
had been spent in writing, talking, 
studying, teaching, thinking, declaim- 
ing, with little intervals of repose. He 
was also a valetudinarian, and so week 
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after week elapsed, the work was not 
commenced, and he also dropt into the 
tomb. 

Dr. Olinthus Gregory then under- 
took the task, and has executed it in a 
very laudable manner; and we give 
him much praise for not having ex- 
tended it into those huge narratives 
which, as Sir James says, are only a 
tasteless parade and a sure way of 
transmitting nothing to posterity. As 
ascholar Mr. Hall stood rather in an 
eminent rank ; certainly the foremost 
among the dissenters. He was well 
acquainted with Hebrew, read Greek 
with facility, and the Latin language 
of course was familiar to him. He 
made some advances in the sciences 
connected with geometry, but his main 
strength was in his metaphysical acu- 
men. Poetry he never cultivated, 
though his brilliant and lively imagin- 
ation, we should have supposed would 
have longed to explore the enchanting 
domains which it holds in its posses- 
sion. Mr. Hall had great prompt- 
ness of thought, condensed energy of 
expression, happiness and variety of 
illustration, and precision of language. 
If there is any defect in his printed 
sermons, we think it consists in too 
stately and unvaried a march of ora- 
tory, astyle wrought too uniformly to 
a high elevation; no relaxation, no 
graceful descents, no repose is given 
to the attentive, admiring, and ex- 
hausted mind of the reader. 

As a preacher we know how anx- 
iously he was followed, how atten- 
tively he was listened to, how fervent- 
ly he was admired, how loudly he was 
praised ; no one came near him; no 
one possessed at all his combinations 
of excellence ; his only drawback was 
a deficient elocution. Mr. Foster has 
given at some length some ingenious 
observations on the style of preaching 
adopted by Mr. Hall, and entered very 
candidly and acutely into its excellence 
and defects. The main blemish, ac- 
cording to this gentleman, appears to 
have been that his arguments were too 
generalized; that they did not enter 
into particular applications; that they 
were not rendered practical by divi- 
sion, and he instances this forcibly, by 
describing what Mr. Hall’s sermon 


ogainst the love of money was, and what 
he considers it ought to have been. 
In the justice of Mr. Foster’s observa- 
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tions we fully agree, and we have no 
doubt that this was a main defect in 
Mr. Hall as a preacher, and a draw- 
back from the utility of his discourses. 
He loved subjects of an elevated order, 
where his mind could expatiate freely 
on the wings of a powerful imagina- 
tion, and a fine sensibility of disposi- 
tion ; yet he was free from all vision- 
ary modes of thought ; he carefully 
fell back when he approached the con- 
fines of the awful, the mysterious, and 
the unknown; and feared to look at 
those mysterious phenomena which 
are found in the moral economy of the 
world. Of Mr. Hall’s unfeigned piety, 
and calm and cheerful resignation to 
the Divine will, his whole life of sick- 
ness and pain, was an eminent exam- 
ple; and we exclaim, with his at- 
tached friend and companion: ‘ Truly 
a great man has fallen in Israel.” 


—_—)— 


Southey’s Naval History of England. 
Vol. I. Lardner’s Cyclopedia. 
THIS is a volume which is intro- 
ductory to the Lives of the British 
Admirals; it is admirably written ; 
with great accuracy of fact, extent of 
research, neatness and simplicity of 
style, warm patriotic feeling, and 
sound moral and religious sentiment. 
We shall give one or two extracts ; 
the first will not be deemed uninte- 
resting to lovers of philosophy. 


‘* Bede, Alfred, and Roger Bacon, are 
the three Englishmen who attained all 
the knowledge that in their respective 
times and stations it was possible for 
them to acquire, and who made the best 
use of that knowledge for posterity.— 
Bede preserved for us the only materials 
which exist for no inconsiderable nor un- 
important portion of our national history. 
Roger Bacon anticipated some of the most 
momentous chemical discoveries which 
were made in after-ages; he had a clear 
foresight of others; and it was in his 
then unpublished writings, that his name- 
sake, the more celebrated, but not the 
greater Bacon, found the principles of 
that experimental and inductive philoso- 
phy distinctly stated, which he produced 
as his own invention.—No other Sove- 
reign ever manifested so earnest a desire 
for improving the moral and intellectual 
condition of his people, as Alfred. No 
one ever entertained wider or wiser views 
of national defence ; and modern legisla- 
tion has nowhere yet attempted to insti- 
tute a system of policy for the prevention 
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of offences, and the security of persons 
and property, so efficacious as that which 
he established in his kingdom.”’ 


Our Poet Laureat has been always 
celebrated for the facility of his belief 
of the marvellous; he has no doubt of 
the existence of mermaids and mermen, 
which, as we are not poets, but re- 
viewers, we hold to be seals and 
morses. We believe, when young men 
are said to be carried off by wa- 
ter nymphs, their rape may be other- 
wise accounted for; and that Etty’s 
late beautiful picture of Hylas and the 
Naiads, is nothing more than a sym- 
bolical representation of a fit of the 
cramp. The Laureat, however, shall 
speak for himself: 


‘¢ A remarkable circumstance is record- 
ed as having happened in the early part 
of this King’s reign, or in the latter years 
of his father’s. Some fishermen of Or- 
ford in Suffolk caught in their nets, what 
the chroniclers call a fish, but which they 
describe as ‘ resembling in shape a wild 
and savage man; he was naked, and in 
all his limbs and members resembling the 
right proportions of a man. He had 
hairs also on the usual parts of his body ; 
albeit that the crown of his head was 
bald. His beard was long and ragged, 
and his breast hairy.’ The fishermen 
presented him to Sir Barth. de Glan- 
ville, who had then the keeping of Or- 
ford Castle. When meat was set before 
him, he greedily devoured it ; and he ate 
fish whether raw or boiled, only pressing 


in his hands those that were raw, till he had 


squeezed out the moisture. He would 
get him to his couch at the setting of the 
Sun, and rose again at the rising of the 
same. He would not or could not utter 
any speech; although, to try him, they 
hung him out by the heels, and misera- 
bly tormented him.—His after-usage 
must have been exceedingly kind, and he 
must have been of a most forgiving tem- 
per, not to resent this cruelty; for it 
seems he was well reconciled to living a- 
shore.—One day they took him to the 
Haven; and, inclosing a part of him 
within their strong nets, to prevent, as 
they thought, his escape, they let him 
take the water for his diversion. He pre- 
sently dived under the nets, rose beyond 
them, sported about, as if mocking his 
keepers, and then of his own accord re- 
turned to them, and remained their guest 
about two months longer; then, being 
weary of a land life, he took an opportu- 
nity of stealing to sea.—Strange as this 
story is, and incredible as it will be 
deemed by most readers, it is inserted 


here, because there is complete evidence 
that a similar circumstance occurred in 
the latter part of the 17th century, on 
the coast of Spain, with this remarkable 
difference, that the man who had thus 
chosen an aquatic life, was recognised, 
and the history of his disappearance 
known at the place where he was sup- 
posed to be drowned in bathing. He 
was carried back to his mother’s house, 
resided there nine years, and then took 
again to the water.”’ 

We think this additional fact, now 
for the first time made known to us, 
throws some illustration on the for- 
mer. We have very little doubt in 
our own minds, that this Orford mer- 
man was some poor half-witted, half 
wild kind of man, who in those times 
of little civilization, wandered about 
without regard and without impedi- 
ment. That he was used to the:sea, 
and the sea-shore, perhaps reached 
Orford from some distance, from the 
Yorkshire or northern coasts; picked 
up his living from the muscles, fish, 
and offal cast on the shore ; and per- 
haps was discovered wading in the 
shoals (like those who catch shrimps) 
for his prey. If he were an idiot, of 
course his want of speech can be ac- 
counted for; and, at length, he either 
escaped or was drowned. There is 
nothing very improbable in this sup- 
position, when we recollect how Pe- 
ter the Wild Boy supported himself in 
a savage state; and surely it is by 
far the more rational way of escaping 
out of the jaws of a most extraor- 
dinary circumstance. We think the 
hair on the breast and beard throws 
suspicion on the whole; as we consi- 
der that human hair would be destroy- 
ed by constant immersion in water ; 
nor do we recollect any marine ani- 
mals with hair. This is a well-known 
story ; but had it not been for the faith 
placed in it by Mr. Southey, we should 
never have thought it worthy of a se- 
rious investigation. It comes down 
only on the faith of the chroniclers ; 
but such vague and general testimony 
as theirs can never be received, when 
the fact is so singular, so unexampled, 
so contrary to all experience. We are 
writing these observations but a few 
miles from the very spot where this 
miraculous gentleman appeared ; and 
all we can say is, that it would be 
very easy to raise a similar miracle on 
the'same spot at the present day, with 
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very little ingenuity or artifice. Con- 
sider, too, other extraordinary circum- 
stances, which we have on the faith of 
the same old chroniclers; palpable 
falsehoods and fabrications. Think 
what, in moderr days, Goldsmith has 
inserted as facts in his Natural His- 
tory; and recollect the late accounts 
of sea snakes, mermaids, and gigantic 
polypusses which have drawn down 
China ships in their monstrous em- 
braces, tea, nankeens, ‘‘ suercargoes, 
India crackers,”’ and all: think how 
man is attached to the marvellous ; 
and, gentle reader! whenever you 
again hear of the Orford Merman, re- 
collect our explanation, and be satisfied. 
Since writing the above, we have 
found that Fabyan says, “‘ they kept it 
six months on land ; and because they 
could have no speech of it, they cast 
it again into the sea.’”’ Thus another 
difficulty of his escape is removed. 
The inhabitants got tired of keeping 
the unprofitable monster, and threw 
it into the sea, where it was drowned. 
«He ate fish whether raw or boiled.” 
Is there no gleam of truth in this one 
word? His hands were not webbed, nor 
his feet; for the chroniclers say he 
was in all his limbs and members 
exactly formed like a man. He used 
his hands to squeeze the fish. Now, 
we ask the Laureate (who doubtless 
can swim, as he lives so near a lake) 
how he could sustain himself in the 
water without fins, or webbed limbs ? 
how could he defend himself against 
his piscatory enemies? As he was 
formed exactly as a man, he must have 
lived always on the surface of the wa- 
ter ; the necessity of breathing through 
lungs, and not gills, demanding fresh 
inspirations of air constantly renewed. 
But we think really the whole of this 
ingenious story is at once destroyed 
by the circumstance, that ‘‘ when meat 
was offered him, he greedily devoured 
it.” Some day or other, if ever we 
should have a day to spare, which we 
much begin to doubt, we will put to- 
gether some of the miracles of the old 
Chroniclers ; and only forewarn our 
readers that they will want a strong 
digestion as well as a good appetite. 


—_@— 
Notre Dame. By Victor Hugo. 3 vols. 
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occasionally our great painter Turner 
sends to irradiate the walls of the Ex- 
hibition ; while we feel that they are 
by no means a correct imitation of na- 
ture, we still own that, as works of 
art, they are possessed of great inde- 
pendent merits; that inthe magnifi- 
cence of the conception, in the splen- 
dour of their colour, in the fine com- 
bination of their hues, and in their 
magical effects of light, they evince the 
painter to bea man of genius. We 
must say the same of this celebrated 
work of the French novelist. It is a 
work not true to nature. There never 
were such characters, probably never 
such passions in likecircumstances. All 
is extravagant, or constantly stepping 
on the utmost limits of the possible; 
the combinations of persons and inci- 
dents are out of common usage. The 
construction of the story is wretched, 
loose, disjointed, and unsatisfacto- 
ry; all is meant for strong effects ; 
like the pictures of Caravaggio and 
Guercino, all consist of strong lights 
and deep shadows, without any me- 
dium to unite and harmonize; wretch- 
edness, and misery, and sin, as the 
terrible wrecks of unhallowed and un- 
governable passion, come drifting across 
the dark and perturbed tide of events, 
in fearful succession. But still, the 
power of the artist is displayed; great 
effects are produced, great emotions 
awakened, violent sympathies and af- 
fections aroused; and the agonized 
bosom of the reader is seen panting 
and throbbing over a tale of woe, but 
too powerfully conceived and exhibited. 

There is much of the German taste 
in parts ; an odd quaint bantering kind 
of humour, that one does not know 
whether to like or dislike, a rough un- 
finished kind of drollery, consisting 
more in words than things, something 
like what may be found in Rabelais, 
and such writers. Then there is a 
minute and antiquarian style of com- 
position, taken from Scott, to whom 
the author seems much indebted, not 
for any particular parts, but for his 
general train of thinking; and, lastly, 
there is much powerful writing and 
vivid description, and accurate delinea- 
tion of passion and feeling, which 
would do honour to any writer. 

That we may not appear to have 


IN contemplating some of those » exaggerated the main features of the 
splendid and singular landscapes which £ work, we shall say that the chief cha- 
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racters are a hideous deformed dwarf 
called Quasimodo ; a gipsy girl of un- 
rivalled beauty, elegance, and acute- 
ness named La Esmerelda ; and third- 
ly her little goat, with gilded horns and 
hoofs, who can almost read and write. 
Then there is a young officer called 
Phebus, and Claude Frollo the arch- 
deacon. These are the chief Per- 
sone Dramatis. But the main defect is 
in the construction of the story, and in 
the moral justice distributed to the 
agents of the piece. Phebus, a worth- 
less, faithless, foolish coxcomb, is 
prosperous and happy, while poor 
Esmerelda, whose only fault is love, 
whose only crime is being too beauti- 
ful, and whose only weakness is being 
too confiding,—young, virtuous, inno- 
cent, playful, gentle, and with a cha- 
racter that enchains itself round the 
heart of all,—is delivered first to the 
torment, in a manner that harrows up 
the soul of the reader, and makes him 
wish Monsieur Victor Hugo and his 
work were alike annihilated; and se- 


-condly she is hanged, because she is 


mistaken by ignorance for a witch. 

Claude Frollo is hurled down from 
the parapets of Notre Dame, and 
the skeleton of the dwarf Quasimodo 
is found locked in the embraces of 
poor Esmerelda in the common tomb. 
There is a long parenthetical part, 
containing a sketch of Louis XL, 
which is evidently suggested by Scott ; 
and all the commencement, the ‘‘ Feast 
of Fools,” is unconnected with the 
events of the story, and perhaps did 
not originally belong to it. At any rate 
we consider the novel, striking and 
powerful as it is in parts, to have been 
written without any settled plan hav- 
ing been laid down. The first scenes 
that exhibit the full power of the au- 
thor, are the trial of Esmerelda, and 
the conflagration of Notre Dame ; in- 
deed nothing can exceed the vivid 
painting, the rich colours, and fine 
grotesque illuminations of the latter. 
We fear to say how often we have pe- 
rused it with renewed delight. 

The work is translated by one of the 
gentlemen who do into English for Mr. 
Effingham Wilson. Mr. Wilson is 
a most respectable publisher ; but he 
certainly has the most unfortunate, 
ill-tempered, surly, spiteful set of 
writers and translators in his pay, of 
any person we know. Are they not 


well-fed enough by their keeper ; are 
their dens not cleared out, and fresh 
straw given every day? Is Mr. Bruin 
the translator, and Mr. Isgrim the an- 
ti-priest, in want of the things becom- 
ing their situation? are they confined 
by Mr. Wilson to less than two quarts 
of thick pease-soup and three pound 
of tripe each? Is not a change of 
liver and damaged beef allowed on 
Sundays? What is the portion of 
“heavy wet’’ to each person? is to- 
bacco permitted? We do sincerely 
hope that attention will be paid to the 
diet and lodging of these gentlemen, 
(especially the cage in which a Mr. 
Howitt is, should be well looked to, 
and the bars secured,) and then we 
trust there will not be such an ac- 
cursed snarling, growling, spitting, 
and quarrelling from the Menagerie of 
the Royal Exchange. They seem par- 
ticularly excited when a person in a 
black coat happens to pass by; but a 
shovel hat, or a silk apron makes them 
absolutely mad; also if the word 
“King” is mentioned in their pre- 
sence, they go into convulsions ; and 
foam and stretch their claws, and 
swing their tails as if they would tear 
the very bars of the cage down. At 
p- xxiii. a Bishop is called ‘‘ a right re- 
verend Father of mischief.”— On what 
account? Because he dared at the 
meeting of the Abbotsford subscrip- 
tion to defend the moral tendency of 
Scott’s writings. Should the system 
we have recommended to Mr. Keeper 
Wilson fail of its due effect, we advise 
him to dispose of his present stock 
to any travelling exhibition, where 
these gentlemen will be harder worked 
and less fed, and procure for himself 
a more respectable supply of trans- 
lators and authors, who have been 
already civilizeg; such as reflect an 
honour on the establishments of Mes- 
sieurs Murray and Longman; who 
can see a Minister of the Crown pass 
by without hooting or pelting him; 
and who can relieve a beggar* without 





* See Notre Dame, vol. I. p.141. In 
Earl Grey’s speech it is announced ‘‘ That 
it would be the anxious but grateful duty 
of government to promote by all practica- 
ble means habits of industry and good 
order among the labouring classes of the 
community,’’ which words (says Mr. 
Translator Bruin) are intolerably insulting. 
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throwing his rags in the face of the 
government. 

We should add that Mr. Bentley 
has published a different translation of 
this novel, under the title of The 
Hunchback of Notre Dame, which is 
free not only from the interpolations 
of Mr. Wilson’s translator, but also 
from the more violent political pas- 
sages of the author. 


—_o— 
Family and Parochial Sermons. By the 
Rev. William Shepherd, Curate of 
Cheddington, &c. 


THE author observes, that his ser- 


,mons are designed for the use of pri- 


vate families, or small country congre- 
gations; that the style is plain and 
simple, and the subjects principally of 
a practical character. The author con- 
siders all attempts to excite from mere 
appeals to sensibility, and what is 
called feeling, as s0 many misdirected 
engines of false zeal and intemperate 
knowledge. Systems builded on such 
practices are houses of sand; they are 
not consistent with the sound doctrine 
of the word of God, they are foreign 
to the practice of Christ, they have no 
sanction in the preaching of the Apos- 
tles. We have perused these dis- 


courses with pleasure, and they fully 
answer the design of the writer; they 
are calculated to instruct the ignorant, 
to arouse the unfeeling, and to awaken 
the flame of religion, or to sustain it. 
They are, or ought to be, level to the 
comprehension of the peasantry, and 
they are equally free from lukewarm- 
ness and enthusiasm. We only wish 
that country pastors, and indeed all, 
whether of town or country, would 
constantly admonish their hearers that 
they must strengthen and improve the 
advantage they derive from the ser- 
mons of their minister’s, by a careful 
study of the Bible at their own homes ; 
that they must not leave their religion 
in the ministers hands, as if he had to 
do all, and they nothing ; but that the 
best sermons will be of little avail, 
unless they are supported by private 
perusal of Scripture. They must learn 
that though the sabbath is peculiarly 
holy to the Lord, yet that every day 
is equally his, and all sanctified to him. 

We do not select any particular ser- 
mons from this volume for peculiar 
approbation, because we think that 
there is an uniformity of good design, 
well executed in all; and novelty of 
exposition, or refinement of reasoning, 
was not to be expected. 





Suarpe’s Present Peerage.—This is the 
modern portion, comprised in one small 
portable volume, of the elaborate Peer- 
age which was noticed in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for last June. It is embel- 
lished with the same beautiful wood-cuts 
of the arms, and has put on the most 
attractive form and appearance. 





The Book of Psalms, with Scriptural 
Illustrations. From the multitude of re- 
ferences in Bagster’s Polyglott Bible, 
the Editor has judiciously selected, and 
printed at length, the parallel passage or 
passages from other parts of the Scriptures 
that may best lead the mind to reflection. 
On the acknowledged principle, that Scrip- 
ture is best interpreted by Scripture, we 
can safely recommend this neat pocket 
volume. 

A few words on the sin of Lying may 
be found in good season to reprove a 
vice too prevalent among the lower ranks 
in this country: whilst there are few per- 
sons in any sphere who do not require to 
be told that every deceit or equivocation 
differs but in form from the lie. The 


tract is the more acceptable, since among 
the multitude prepared for religious pur- 
poses, it is remarkable there was not one 
immediately directed to the same objects. 





Causerics sur L’ Ecosse ; or, Chit-Chat 
upon Scotland. Par J. Uric. fol.— 
The author of this entertaining brochure 
is a native of Switzerland. In the course 
of a tour through the land of Ossian, he 
has deviated from the general route of 
travellers, and consequently met with 
much among the ruins of its ancient reli- 
gious houses that has hitherto escaped 
notice. Ina series of twelve lithographic 
drawings, he has depicted some of the 
most beautiful features in the architec- 
ture and design of several of those struc- 
tures, around which the genius of Scott 
has cast a powerful spell. In his de- 
scriptive pages (under the shape of letters 
to a female friend in his native country) 
he does not aspire to the character of an 
antiquary, but we can discover the pen of 
a scholar and man of taste; and when, on 
some occasions he seizes an opportunity 
of reproving the Vandalism displayed in 
modernising these venerable reliques, his 
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remarks are characterised by a vein of monstration, and extent of information 
playful satire, which rather pleases than displayed on the important subjects on 
offends. which it treats. The short paper, p. 44, 
— on the Trial by Jury, is worthy attention. 
We consider the Slave Question, p. 18, to 
be one presenting great difficulties; and 
we therefore think it fortunately ar- 
ranged, even by a tremendous sacrifice. 


The Cottager’s Prayer Book. By the 
Rev. James Bean.— An excellent little 
manual of piety, suited to the hearth of 
the humble cottager, and adapted to his 
understanding. We hope such treatises, 
written with such genuine and simple Select Passages from the Georgics of Vir- 
piety, will be found on the table of every gil and Pharsalia of Lucan. By ARTHUR 
cottager, from John of Groat’s house to “W, Watiis.—There was once an Iliad in 
the Land’s End. a nutshell; there are now many nutshells 
in an Iliad. We had rather that any 

Motives to a Spirit of Political Con- one shouldtranslate Virgil than ourselves; 
tentment. By W. Deane Rytanp.—This we think the Bard of Mantua wntranslate- 
little work is given in the shape of two abée. The more we study his language, 
Sermons; and is meant to pour the oil of the more we know it to be inimitable; at 
sound spiritual advice over the troubled least, not to be reflected in our Gothic 
surface of the fermenting opinions of so- , tongues. Read what is said on the sub- 
ciety. We cordially thank the author ject in the Life of Dryden, lately pub- 
for his praiseworthy design; and we only lished in the Aldine edition. 
wish there were more, many more, who, 
waking from this apathy and indifference, Romances of the Chivalric Ages. The 
would gird themselves faithfully for the Pilgrim Brothers. 2 vols.—A story of 
battle against the disaffected, the dema- faithful knights; damsels constant to them 
gogue, and that innumerable tribe of as the needle to the magnet ; clever 
false patriots, who are fattening them- waiting maids; devoted squires; fierce 
selves on the credulity of the public, or pugnacious barons, and recreant and false 
who are struggling to repair their broken traitors. All these assembled in one 
fortunes in the chance of a general break castle, with the assistance of stewards, 
up of the orders of society. pages, seneschals, and porters, have ma- 

— naged to compound a fine story of Ro- 

The Existing Monopoly an inadequate ™ance. Dungeons are explored, secret 
Protection of the Authorised Version of passages developed, spring-locks disco- 
Scripture. By Tuomas Curtis—The ered, sliding panels pushed back; and 
complaint of Mr. Gurtis is, that the 2Umerous hair-breadth escapes endured. 
Bibles printed at the presses of the Uni- Knights are disguised as pilgrims, Sara- 
versities do not present a fuithful or au- ens are defeated and destroyed, ambushes 
thorised version of Scripture. He has re laid, and battles: are fought fiercer 
given a list of some of the departures from than that of F ontarabia, and tournaments 
King James's Bible in his first page, as, 2T€ beheld more splendid than that of the 
Genesis, 807; Exodus, 724; Psalms, ‘*field of the cloth of gold.” What can 
600; St. Matthew, 416; Hebrews, 147; UF fair readers wish for more ? 
Revelation, 178. 

The Professors at the University have 
allowed in their correspondence the errors 
that crept formerly into their re-prints ; 
but state, that the Jute productions of 
their press are far more accurate. Still 
it must be said, that to a considerable ex- 
tent Mr. Curtis has proved his position 
(see from p. 86 to p. 105) of this work. 
And we trust that in the new impressions 
the greatest care will be taken to return 














Discourses by Samurt Hooter, Rector of 
Poplar.—Mr. Hoole, the author of these 
discourses, has passed the age alloted by 
the Scripture to the life of man; he is 
threescore and fifteen years old; but hisin- 
tellect is not weakened, nor his piety di- 
minished. His eye is not dimmed, nor 
his labour of love grown weary to him. 
He has printed some sermons preached 
to the original standard; and that mere ®™08 = people, which, — we can- 
typographical errors, which seem to have not say that they boast any peculiar graces 


: F of style, or amenities of language, yet 
abounded, will be sedulously avoided. have something more precious than the 


“fine gold of eloquence ;” namely, an ho- 

The Analyst, August 1, 1833.—-Though nest and fervent zeal, an evangelical love, 
the principles of this work are rather and arational well-grounded piety. May 
more violent and tranchant than we ap-_ this good old man still live, a blessing to 
prove ; yet we confess that there is much _ his flock, by his instruction, his assistance, 
soundness of argument, clearness of de- and his example! 
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A Treatise on the Injuries, the Discases, 
and Distortions of the Spine. By R. A. 
SrarrorD. 8vo. pp. 302,— This treatise is 
founded on an essay to which the Jack- 
sonian prize was awarded by the Royal 
College of Surgeons in 1826, of which 
the judges, to whom the decision was 
committed, spoke in terms of deserved 

raise. In the arrangement of his sub- 
ject Mr. Stafford has followed the plan 
laid down by the Committee; first treat- 
ing ou congenital diseases of the spine, 
then on injuries, next on diseases and dis- 
tortions of the vertebra, and lastly those 
of the medulla and its membranes. It is 
aseries of valuable facts, chiefly drawn 
from the author’s own observations at the 
bed-side of the patient, and the examina- 
tion of the diseased parts after death. 
After a careful elucidation of the diseases 
to which the spinal column is subject, 
whether arising from mal-formation pro- 
duced by injuries, or engendered by evil 
habits, Mr. Stafford proceeds to lay down 
such methods of alleviation, or of cure, as 
much practical observation, united to pa- 
tient and industrious investigation, sug- 
gests. To professional readers, Mr. Staf- 
ford’s volume will be a valuable addition 
to their stores of well-digested informa- 
tion on a very interesting subject. If en- 
gravings from the drawings which illus- 
trated the original essay had been given, 
the work would have been improved. 





Odes of Anacreon, by JAMES UsuER.— 
The history of the Odes of Anacreon is 
involved in great obscurity, and indeed is 
one of the most perplexing subjects be- 
longing to the remains of Greek poetry. 
Whether ancient or modern, or whether 
partly one and partly the other, many of 
them are very classical, elegant, and re- 
fined, and possess a delightful compact- 
ness of diction, and flexibility of idiom, 
which must try the nerves of a Gothic 
translator. Mr. Usher has tried a task 
that has been often attempted before; and 
by hands not unskilled inthe lyre. Fawkes, 
and Moore, and others, have endeavoured 
totransplant the T’eian poems into English 
soil; Mr. Moore more successfully than 
his predecessors. We will give Mr. 
Usher’s translation of a most celebrated 
burst of poetry und patriotism, for the 
language and the metre of which he must 
answer for himself. vy. p. 116. 


“ Swords let’s bear with garlands on, 
Harmodius, Aristogiton ! 

Shades ! beneath whose conquering sword 
Greece to freedom is restored. 

“Sons of Athens! are ye dead! 

To the land of glory sped! 

There with heroes of gone time 

Seated in repose sublime ? 


“ Swords we'll bear with garlands on: 
Chiefs, our liberty is won. 

As when at Minerva’s rite 

Fell the tyrant ‘neath your might. 


« Time throughout your glory ’s won, 
Harmodius, Aristogiton ! 

Since your patriotic sword 

Greece to freedom hath restored !” 


We shall only add, that we recollect that 
this Ode has been translated in a manner 
different from this, by Mr. Chief Justice 
Denman. 


Demetrius, a Tale of Modern Greece ; 
with other Poems, by AGNES STRICKLAND. 
— Though the waters of Helicon are very 
clear and fresh on the surface, there is a 
good deal of mud and sediment below, in 
which those who attempt to drink too deep 
are apt to fall. Our fair and gentle au- 
thoress has wisely preferred to skim along 
the surface, sipping only the lighter and 
purer element, and expanding her bril- 
liant and airy pinions to the summer gales 
and sunshine. We have some suspicion, 
from certain passages in these poems, that 
Miss Strickland has the happiness of liv- 
ing in the poetical county of Suffolk, as 
we find her muse strolling and warbling 
in the vicinity of Bungay Castle and Hen- 
ham Park. Happy the lady who has 
such a county to expatiate in; happy the 
county that possesses so accomplished a 
muse! The style and versification of 
Demetrius, the chief poem, are not with- 
out their merits; but certainly reminding 
us too closely of Lord Byron. We do 
again and again admonish our young poets 
and poetesses to read less of their con- 
temporaries, and more of their predeces- 
sors. Why should every one be imitators 
of Byron, Wordsworth, or Scott? Wh 
should Dryden, and Pope, and Goldsmit 
be forgotten? Besides, it requires great 
judgment and discrimination to select 
those parts of modern authors that may be 
advantageously and safely studied. By- 
ron is very dangerous to follow; and to 
imitate Wordsworth is more difficult still. 
We will give the sonnet on Oxnead 
Church as a specimen. p. 136. 


** Westood in silence in thy hallow'd pile, 
Romantic Oxnead! while the sun’s last ray 
Stole thro’ the open portal worn and gray, 

And shed a transient glory thro’ the aile ; 

As we, in pensive musings, gaz’d awhile 
On records of the mighty of their day— 

The fair and brave, o'er whose unconscious clay 

The monumental marbles coldly smile: 

Cold to the banish’d glory of their race— 

Cold to the desolation spread around— 

Reckiess that strangers o’er their resting place 
Unbidden trod; and deaf to that sweet sound, 

In which, around tiie wood embosom’d fane, 

The choral-birds pour'd forth their vesper strain.” 
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FINE ARTS. 


So many books of prints are now in the 
course of publication, which we have had 
only occasional opportunities of noticing 
individually, that we think we cannot do 
better, at the present time, than briefly 
to enumerate such as we know to be now 
in progress, from the parts having been 
laid before us. 

Large works of engravings, of the first 
rate of excellence, do not abound; but 
books of a moderate size and price, and 
certainly displaying very considerable 
skill and splendid effect, were never so 
numerous as at the present time. 

We recently noticed with regret the 
premature termination of the Gallery of 
Painters in Water Colours, a work per- 
haps of higher rank in art than any now 
in progress. The Works of Liverseege, 
of which seven parts have been published, 
consist of very clever compositions of 
figures, well engraved in mezzotinto. If 
to this we add the I/lustrations of Modern 
Sculpture and Conry’s Views of Foreign 
Cathedrals, together with LopGe’s Jilus- 
trious Portraits, which requires only the 
forty-eighth part to complete the original 
folio work, we believe we shall have men- 
tioned all the publications of the larger 
size now in the course of appearance. 

Among the works of smaller dimen- 
sions we do not hesitate to name first 
Masor’s Cabinet Gallery of Pictures. 
The first volume is completed, and four 
numbers have appeared of the second. It 
fulfils its profession of presenting, at a 
moderate price, ‘‘ the best works of the 
greatest masters,’’ selected from the pub- 
lic and private collections of Great Bri- 
tain. There is another work, also well 
executed, confined to the National Gal- 
lery, and published by Jones. Mr. 
Vaupy’s National Gallery of Painting 
and Sculpture, on a stili smaller scale, 
but giving a greater quantity of prints 
for the price, has very little pretensions 
as a work of art, and can only be valued 
as a ready book of reference for the de- 
signs of celebrated pictures. We ima- 
gine that in the best executed plates the 
engraver has availed himself of the two 
works already noticed; whilst others are 
grievously out of drawing. 

Another class, which appears to have 
given great satisfaction to the public, are 
the Landscape Illustrations of the great 
modern poets. Those for the Waverley 
Novels are now completed. For Sir Wail- 
ter Scott’s Poetry two series are in pro- 
gress; one uniform with those for the 
Novels, and-another entirely from the 
drawings of the celebrated Turner. The 


Landscape Illustrations of Byron, a very 
beautiful work, is now approaching its last 
number. 

The landscapes have been accompanied 
with portraits, generally one in each 
number, which in the Scott Illustrations 
have been principally imaginary designs 
appropriated to the poet’s female cha- 
racters, but those for Byron have often 
been interesting from their reality (as, 
among the last, are the Countess of Jer- 
sey, Dr. Southey, Gifford, and Mr. Mur- 
ray the publisher.) The former, how- 
ever, appear to have given satisfaction ; 
so much so, that a distinct publication, 
consisting entirely of our artists’ concep- 
tions of female loveliness, has arrived at 
its tenth part, under the title of The Gal- 
lery of the Graces. One of the Annuals, 
‘The Book of Beauty,’’ follows the same 
track, as in part do most of the others. 
We must repeat the regret we have be- 
fore expressed, that the labour is not be- 
stowed upon some of the many real and 
historical personifications of all that can 
be conceived either fair or estimable, 
which would readily supply as splendid 
and a less empty display. 

Of books of Portraits, there are in pro- 
gress, of very equal excellence in point 
of execution—the far celebrated work of 
LopGe, containing the J/lustrious Cha- 
racters of English History ; the interest- 
ing work of FisHER on our contempora- 
ries, called the National Portrait Gal- 
lery of the Nineteenth Century ; and that 
of Knieut, published under the counte- 
nance of the Useful Knowledge Society, 
which extends to the great men of all 
climes and ages. 

But we must revert to the subject of 
Landscape, to mention the pleasing Views 
of the Lakes of Scotland, by Mr. F.ix- 
MING; and the brilliant plates in BAINEs’s 
History of Lancashire. ‘These lead us to 
two works in which architecture and old 
buildings are the principal subjects; we 
mean the Memorials of Oxford and the 
Picturesque Memorials of Salisbury. the 
former very generally interesting, in pro- 
portion as the beauties of Oxford are uni- 
versally known, and the latter well de- 
serving of imitation in our other ancient 
cities. 

We now arrive at Antiquities, or rather 
at relics of ancient art. Mr. SHaw’s 
Illuminated Ornaments from Manuscripts 
of the Middle Ages is a work which, for 
splendour of colours, has never been 
rivalled. It is well known how much 


this was the object of the ancient artists, 
and in the collection of Mr. Shaw we 
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have specimens of their skill and inven- 
tion, and glorious rainbow combinations, 
during no less than twelve centuries. This 
work is now completed in thirteen num- 
bers, containing sixty-four plates; and is 
accompanied by descriptions by Sir Fre- 
deric Madden, whose situation as Assist- 
ant Keeper of the MSS. at the British 
Museum, united to the more important 
qualification that his taste and predilec- 
tions accord with his office, constitutes him 
one of the best authorities which could 
have been consulted on the subject. We 
shall not suffer his labours to pass with 
merely this slight notice, but shall exa- 
mine them more leisurely hereafter. 

Mr. Shaw’s Specimens of Ancient Fur- 
niture is another most interesting and 
original work, gratifying at once to the 
antiquary, who regards them from their 
associations, to the virtuoso, who fur- 
nishes his mansion & la mode antique, and 
to the historical painter, who aims at ac- 
curacy of scenery. 

We should not omit to notice in this 
place several works on Natural History 
which are now appearing at prices un- 
precedently low, although full of highly 
coloured plates. There is the Naturalist’s 
Library, edited by Sir William Jardine, 
which has already put forth two volumes 
of gaudy Humming Birds, and others of 
Monkeys, &c.; and the Miscellany of 
Natural History, projected by Mr. Li- 
zars, the engraver, of Edinburgh. Cu- 
vier’s Natural History and Miller’s Gar- 
dener’s Dictionary, are also both appear- 
ing in a cheap form, with coloured plates. 

We have now got through our cata- 
logue, with the exception of some books 
of pictorial fun, particularly adapted to 
the present mirthful season. We have 
lately been much amused with the third 
part of GrorGre CruiksHANK’s Sketch 
Book, in which he has capitally satirized 
the religious and medical quacks of the 
metropolis, as well as the fashionable 
simpletons of Cheltenham. Among the 
latter some illustrious portraits will be 
recognised. Alfred Crowquill’s Folio, of 
which a second part has just appeared, 
will also furnish very agreeable exercise 
to the risible muscles during the whole 
twelve days of Christmas. 

A folio plate of Grantham Church, 
Lincolnshire, which possesses one of the 
finest steeples in a county rich in its 
ecclesiastical architecture, reflects great 
credit on the local publisher Mr. Ridge. 
His artists, Mr. F. Simpson, jun. as 
draughtsman, and Mr. J. Le Keux, as en- 
graver, have done their duty admirably. 
The view is upright, 12 in. high by 9 wide. 

The King’s Portrait.—Sir Martin Shee 
has finished a portrait of his Majesty, 
and the Royal Family are so pleased with 
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the picture that they have expressed their 
desire of retaining it, and the President 
is to paint another for Dublin Castle, to 
be placed among the portraits of Sove- 
reigns in the State Room. 

Medal in honour of Mr. Cutlar Fer- 
gusson.— The Polish exiles have ex- 
pressed their grateful feelings towards the 
Member for Kircudbrightshire, the great 
champion of their cause in Parliament, 
by a medal recently struck in Paris. The 
likeness is good. The following is the 
inscription on the side presenting the 
head: — ‘* Nec deerunt qui meminerint 
mei.’’ On the reverse, encircled with a 
laurel wreath, ‘‘ Roberto Cutlar Fergus- 
son, candido ac tenaci Juris Gentium 
propugnatori, vi oppressa, genio super- 
stes, Polonia dicavit Mpcccxxx11.”’ 





ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Dec. 10. This being the anniversary of 
the foundation of the Royal Academy, the 
President presented the annual medals, 
in the presence of a distinguished com- 
pany of visitors. For the subject of his- 
torical painting, ‘‘ Thetis consoling Achil- 
les for the death of Patroclus,’’ there were 
only two competitors, and the gold medal 
was not adjudged to either of them. 

For an historical group in sculpture, 
‘¢ Leucothoe giving the fillet to Ulysses,’’ 
there were four competitors, and the gold 
medal, with the discourses of Reynolds 
and West, was adjudged to Edgar George 
Papworth. 

For the best architectural design, the 
gold medal and the same books to John 
Davis Payne. For the best copy made in 
the painting school (Vandyke’s Marriage 
of St. Catherine) the silver medal to John 
A. Sluce. For the best drawing from the 
life, the silver medal was adjudged to Ed- 
ward Petre Novello, but withheld in con- 
sequence of his having received a similar 
premium ; it was then transferred to John 
A. Sluce, as the next best draughtsman. 
For the best drawings of the front of St. 
Bride’s Church and Steeple, Fleet-street, 
the silver medal and the Lectures of Pro- 
fessors Barry, Opie, and Fuseli, to Henry 
Edward Kendall. For the second best 
drawing of the same subject, the silver 
medal, to William Wright. For the best 
drawing from the Antique, the silver me- 
dal and the Lectures of Opie and Fuseli, 
to John Barak Swaine. For the next 
best, the silver medal adjudged to John 
Callcott Horsley, but not given, in conse- 
quence of his having received a similar 
premium in the same class. Transferred 
to Alfred David Lemon, for the next best 
drawing from the antique. For the best 
model from the antique, the silver medal, 
to Edward William Wyon. 


After 
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After the President had concluded an 
admirable discourse, the General Assem- 
bly of the Academicians proceeded to ap- 
point officers for the ensuing year ; when 
Sir M. A. Shee was unanimously re- 
elected President, and the list of the 


Council was revised, and the new list 
contains Sir Jeffrey Wyatville, G. S. New- 
ton, William Mulready, and G. Jones, 
Esqrs. The old list—Sir W. Beechey, H. 
P. Briggs, Richard Westall, and Richard 
Ramsay Reinagle, Esqrs. 


——>— 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


New Works announced for Publication. 


A History of English Literature. By 
Mr. D’Israk.i. 

Professor HrrerEn’s Manual of the 
History of Modern Europe and its Co- 
lonies. 

Aldine Edition of the Poems and 
Correspondence of Rozert Burns, with 
a Memoir and Portrait. 3 vols. 

An Anglo-Saxon Gloss on the Psalter, 
with a literal English translation and 
notes. By the Rev. R. M. Wuirr, B.D. 
Fellow of Magdalen-college, Oxford. 

A periodical work entitled, «« The Cas- 
tles of the English and Scottish Border,” 
containing a Series of Views of For- 
tresses, Mansions, and other Feudal Re- 
mains connected with the History of that 
interesting district, from Drawings by T. 
M. Ricuarpson. 

Biographical Sketches of Painters, 
Sculptors, Engineers, and Architects. 

Metrical Exercises upon Scripture 
Texts and Miscellaneous Poems. By 
Miss H. R. Kine. 

Tales and Popular Fictions, their Re- 
semblance and Transmission from Coun- 
try to Country. By Mr. Keicuttey; 
with Engravings from Brooke’s designs. 

The West India Sketch-Book; and 
also Sketches of the Feathered Tribes 
of the British Isles and the surrounding 
seas. By Mr. Munie. 

On the Colonies of the British Em- 
pire. By Monrcomery Martin. 

Facts and Documents relative to the 
British Museum ; including an Account 
of its Revenue and Expenditure; its 
Donations and Bequests; the Expense 
of Printing Museum Publications, &c. 
with a copy of the Bye-Laws as altered 
in 1833, &e. 

A History of Germany. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Taxation and Financial Reform. By 
R. Torrens, Esa. M.P. F.R.S. 1 
vol. 8vo. 

Mr. Valpy will commence in Monthly 
Volumes (uniform with the works of 
Byron, Scott, &c.) the publication of 
Hume and Smollett’s History of Eng- 
land, with a continuation from the acces- 
sion of George III. to 1835. By the 


Rev. T. S. Hucues, B.D. Preb. of Pe- 
terborough. 

Letters from India, deseribing a jour- 
ney inthe English Dominions of India 
in the years 1828-33, undertaken by order 
of the French Government. By Vicror 
JACQUEMONT. 

The Third Volume of Lanpsrer’s 
Illustrated Edition of the Romance of 
History. 

Theory of the Constitution, compared 
with its practice in ancient and modern 
Times. By Mr. James Bernarp. 

A familiar or popular Introduction 
to Botany, on the Model of Rousseau’s 
celebrated Letters. By Dr. LinDey. 

Napoleon’s Dying Soliloquy. By Mr. 
STewakt. 

The Military and Political State of 
Russia, in 1833. By an Orricer, late 
in the Russian Army. 

The Housekeeper’s Guide; or, a Plain 
and Practical System of Domestic Cook- 
ery. By the Author of ‘“ Cottage Com- 
forts.” ' 

The Art of being Happy, from the 
French of Droz, in a Series of Letters 
from a Father to his Children. By T1- 
MOTHY FLInT, Esa. author of the His- 
tory and Geography of the Mississippi 
Valley, &c. 

The Literary Cyclopedia. By Tuos. 
Do.sy; with a Memoir of each author, 
by T. Roscog, Ese. 

Second Edition of a History of the 
Peninsular War. By Lieut.-Col, Lerru 
Hay, M.P. 

Dvrin’s Mathematics practically ap- 
plied. By Dr. Birxseck. 

The Cabinet Annual Register of 1833. 

A New and Improved Edition of 
Clark’s Introduction to Heraldry, with 
several new plates. 

Wesratt’s llilustration of the Bible. 

The Truths Hidden by the false 
Witness of Convocation. “By Cuas. 
Satu, B.D. Rector of Newton, Suffolk. 

The Sixth and concluding Part has at 
length appeared, of the Fishes of Cey- 
lon. By G. W. Bennert, Esa. 

The 24th Number of the Portrait 
Gallery of the Female Nobility of Eng- 
land, with Memoirs. By Joun Burke, 
Esa. author of the Peerage. 
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ROYAL SOCIETY. 
Nov. 20. At the Anniversary Meet- 


ing, all the officers were re-elected, and 


the following members constituted the 
Council: Francis Baily, esq. Peter Bar- 
low, esq. William Thomas Brande, esq. 
Benjamin Collins Brodie, esq. Mark 
Isambard Brunel, esq. William Clift, 
esq. Rev. James Cumming, Michael 
Faraday, esq. Davies Gilbert, esq. 
George Bellas Greenough, esq. Rev. 
Philip Jennings, D.D. Rev. George 
Peacock, William Hasledine Pepys, esq. 
Rev. Baden Powell, Rev. Adam Sedg- 
wick, Captain William Henry Smyth. 
The most remarkable feature in the 
Anniversary Address of the Duke of 
Sussex, was his statement relative to the 
Royal Medals, placed at the disposal of 
the Society by his late Majesty in the 
year 1828. They were to be two gold 
medals annually, of the value of fifty 
guineas each. Mr. Chantrey, in conjune- 
tion with Sir Thomas Lawrence, was 
appointed to prepare a design for the die. 
Either from indecision, or that procras- 
tination for which the late President of 
the Royal Academy was characterised, 
the design was never furnished, although 
it was a frequent and favourite theme of 
conversation with him. It was, more- 
ever, found, that no funds had been 
placed at the disposal of the Society's 
treasurer to defray the expense of the 
medals. Owing to these and other 
causes, they had not been completed when 
the demise of his late Majesty took place. 
Under such circumstances, the Duke of 
Sussex, as the President of the Society, 
deemed it to be his duty to suggest a 
suspension of any future award of the 
royal medals, until the opinion of bis pre- 
sent Majesty, through his legal advisers, 
was ascertained. That inquiry termi- 
nated in the most satisfactory manner ; 
and steps were immediately afterwards 
taken to redeem all the pledges made by 
George IV. to the Royal Society. Mr. 
Wyon has executed a die, having on the 
obverse the head of his present gracious 
Majesty, the patron of the Society, and 
on the reverse the celebrated statue of 
Newton at Cambridge. The medal 
struck from this die is remarkable for 
its boldness and depth, and delicacy of 
finish. Ten medals of the foundation of 
George 1V. have been awarded to the fol- 
lowing individuals: viz. Dr. Dalton, that 
venerable philosopher, to whom was 
owing the development of the atomic 
theory; although at the eleventh hour, it 
was gratifying to know that he was ac- 
knowledged as its author both at home 
and abruad ; to Mr. Ivory, the second of 
these medals was awarded; this gentle- 
Gent. Mac. Vou. I. 
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man was the first English philosopher 
who introduced to this country the beau- 
tiful and refined discoveries of La Place, 
La Grange, and other foreign astrono- 
mers; to Sir H. Davy and Dr. Wollas- 
ton medals were awarded, as testimonies 
of the high sense the Royal Society en- 
tertained of their distinguished services 
in science; the same honorary reward 
was voted to Professor Struve, for his 
researches respecting double stars; and 
to Professor Encke, the greatest, per- 
haps, of modern astronomical calculators, 
and the discoverer of the comet which 
bears his name. The medals for 1829 
and 1830 were awarded to: Sir C. Bell, 
Professor Michterlicht, and Sir D. 
Brewster. The medals on the founda- 
tion of his present Majesty were to be 
awarded annually, as the others; certain 
rules and regulations for their distribution 
had been submitted to the King, and re- 
ceived his sanction. Astronomy, phy- 
siology, geology and mineralogy, physics, 
mathematics, and lastly, chemistry, were 
the sciences which came within the scope 
of these regulations. The medals for 
the present year were awarded to Profes- 
sor De Candolle, of Geaoa, for his work 
on vegetable physiology; and to Sir J. 
Herschel, for his on double stars. His 
Royal Highness then alluded, in language 
feeling and appropriate, to the departure 
of this eminent astronomer to the Cape 
of Good Hope. Sir John had termi- 
nated his European labours ; he had gone 
to another part of the earth, carrying with 
him the most powerful instruments; and 
from his great skill, his sagacity, expe- 
rience, profound knowledge of physical 
as well as practical astronomy, a rich har- 
vest was to be expected as the result of 
his labours in the ample field of a new 
and unexplored heaven. As usual, the 
President’s address closed with a list of 
the Fellows who had died during the 
year; of whom he particularly noticed 
Sir John Malcolm, as the youngest of 
seventeen children, three of whom were 
made Knights Commanders of the Bath 
in one day; Dr. Babington, at whose 
house the first meetings of the Geologi- 
cal Society were held; Lord Dover, the 
warm patron of artists; Joshua Brookes, 
forty years an eminent professor of ana- 
tomy, and who, during that period, super- 
intended the anatomical education of 
7000 pupils; Mr. Morgan, the actuary, &c. 
Dec. 5. J. W. Lubbock, esq. V. P. 
James Copeland, M.D. Edwin Pear- 
son, esq. M. A. and Charles Terry, esq. 
were elected Fellows; and Peregine Ed- 
ward Towneley, esq. was, by ballot, re- 
admitted. ‘The reading consisted of the 
report of the Anniversary Meeting, and 
the Duke of — Annual Address. 
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Dec. 12. Francis Baily, Esq. V.P. 
Reports from Sir John Herschel, Pro- 
fessor Airy, and Captain Smyth, on the 
performance of a telescope constructed 
with fluid bases, by Professor Barlow, 
were read; and also an Account of ex- 

riments on the Magnetic Forces, made 
in the West Indies, by the Rev. G. 
Fisher; and a paper on the Theory of 
the Moon, by J. W. Lubbock, Esq. VP 
in reply to M. Poisson’s recent work 
on the same subject. 

Dec. 17. M. I. Brunel, Esq. V.P. 

A paper on the true position of the 
Magnetic Pole, by Captain Ross, which 
excited the deepest interest ; and another 
by Dr. Daubeny, on the quantity and qua- 
lity of the gas disengaged from the King’s 
Spring at Bath. 

A fine portrait of the ex-President 
Davies Gilbert, Esq. recently painted for 
the Society by Phillips, has been placed 
in the meeting-room. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Nov. 6. At the first meeting for the 
season, three communications were read. 
The first was on some of the dislocations 
which affect a band of limestone and 
calcareous slate, separating the upper 
from the middle division of the schistose 
rocks of the Cambrian mountains; and 
on the passage of veins of the Shap gra- 
nite into the adjacent grauwacke ; by Mr. 
Sedgwick, the Woodwardian Professor 
of Geology at Cambridge. The second 
Was a notice respecting some points on 
the section of the coast near St. Leo- 
nard’s and Hastings, by Dr. Fitton. And 
the third was a letter from Mr. Wood- 
bine Parish, jun., accompanying a collec- 
tion of fossils, made during the last sum- 
mer at St. Leonard’s, and presented by 
him to the Society. 

Nov. 20. Read, a description of the 
geological structure of the north coast of 
the river and gulf of St. Lawrence, from 
the mouth of the Saguenay (long. 69° 
16’ W.) to Cape Whittle, (long. 60° W.) 
and on the proofs of change in the rela- 
tive position of land and water, by Capt. 
Bayheld, R.N. 

Dec. 2. Read, a letter by H. E. 
Strickland, esq. on the red mar] and lias 
of part of Gloucestershire, Worcester- 
shire, and Warwickshire, and on a line of 
disturbance which affects those forma- 
tions between Bredon Hill in Glouces- 
tershire, and Inkleborrow in Worcester- 
shire. Then followed two papers by Dr. 
Mitchell—one on the Portland oolite of 
Quainton and Bredon Hills, Bucking- 
hamshire ; and the other, on the changes 
which have been produced by the action 
of the sea on the coast and the bed of 


the Thames near the Reculvers, since 
the time of the Romans. A letter from 
Mr. Ellis was accompanied by a specimen 
of silicified wood enclosed in a chalk 
flint, found on Tamworth Down, near 
Basingstoke. 

Dec. 16. The first communication 
read was by Mr. Romley Wright, on the 
geology of the Brown Clee Hill, in 
Shropshire; and the second, by Capt. 
Burnes, on the physical geological struc- 
ture of the banks of the Indus, the In- 
dian Caucasus, the plains of Tartary, the 
line of country between Asterabad, Tehe- 
ran, Ispahan, Shiraz, and Busheer, and the 
other districts visited by the author during 
his late widely extended travels in the 
East. The memoir was illustrated by 
maps, sections, and the series of speci- 
mens collected by Capt. Burnes. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 


By a statute which received the assent 
of the House of Convocation on Dec. 2, 
and which comes into operation in Act 
Term 1834, all candidates for a degree in 
medicine are (besides producing certifi- 
cates from some hospital of eminence of 
a diligent attendance upon lectures and 
hospital practice) to undergo an examina- 
tion before the Regius Professor of Me- 
dicine, and two other examiners, who are 
to be doctors in that faculty, and appointed 
by the Vice-Chancellor. For the supe- 
rior degree, a dissertation written by the 
candidate upon some subject to be ap- 
proved by the Regius Professor, is to be 
publicly delivered, and a copy given into 
the hands of the Professor, before admis- 
sion to the doctor’s degree. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 


Dec. 19. The subject of the English 
poem, by resident under graduates, for 
the Chancellor’s third gold medal, is— 
«“ The second Triumvirate.” 

The subjects for the Members’ four 
prizes, of fifteen guineas each, are, for 
the bachelors—** Quanam sint commoda 
expectanda a recenti apud Cantabrigiam 
clarorum virorum congressu?” For the 
under-graduates—* Quinam sint effectus 
libertatis in possessionibus Hispanie 
transatlanticis ? ” 

The subjects for Sir William Browne’s 
gold medals are, Greek Sapphics—* Ni- 
ger navigabilis.” Latin Horatian—Aus- 
tralis expeditio J. F. G. Herschel, E. 
A Greek epigram, after the Anthologia; 
and Latin ditto, after Martial—* Scire 
tuum nihil est, nisi te scire hoe sciat 
alter.” 

The Porson prize is the second scene 
of the third act of Shakspeare’s Richard 
II. — “ Let’s talk of graves,” &c. to 
*¢ How can you say to me I am a king?” 
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WINCHESTER COLLEGE. 


The prize annually given by Sir Wil- 
liam Heathcote, Bart. to the young gen- 
tlemen of Winchester-college, has been 
adjudged to Mr. Abraham White Baker, 
commoner. The object of Sir W. Heath. 
cote, in offering this prize, is to promote 
the knowledge,—lIst. Chiefly of the prin- 
ciples of the Christian religion, as de- 
fined by the Church of England; 2d. 
Of the Greek and Latin languages; 3d. 
Of history (chiefly ancient) and geogra- 
phy; 4th. Of mathematics. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 


The dramatic performance of the 
Westminster scholars, previous to the 
usual Christmas holidays, was the Phor- 
mio of Terence, which was very credit- 
ably represented by the following dramatis 
persone a Vernon; Geta, Moy- 
sey; Phormio, Barnes; Chremes, Ran- 
dolph ; Antipho, St. John; Dorio, Monck- 
ton; Phedria, Law; Davus, Stedman; 
Sophrona, Balston ; Nausistrata, Murray; 
Hegio, Butler; Cratinus, Phillimore; 
Crito, Gray. 

At the fall of the curtain an amusing 
epilogue was given, sustained by several 
characters, in which the suggestions of 
the critics who have recommended the 
adoption of the Roman costume, were 
treated with ridicule; and the established 
custom of representing the characters of 
Terence in the modern habiliments of 
laced coats, cocked hats, or satin breeches, 
pertinaciously defended ; a defence which 
we consider perfectly satisfactory, as the 
plays of Terence (which alone are per- 
formed) are mere comedies, unconnected 
with any historical events, or fixed epoch 
of time. We add the Prologue and Epi- 
logue entire, which are written with con- 
siderable talent. 


PROLOGUS. 


Premittor, cum jam ludos aulza morantur, 
Ut pro re prisco paucula more loquar. 
Nota nec insuetos invitat fabula plausus ; 

Ut priis, hance secum quarta reducit hyems, 
Nec non id vereor, ne sint qui gesta querantur 
Usque eadem his scenis, et nihil esse novi. 

Causa patet ;—nam non alia ratione Terenti 
Intersunt nostris deliciz studiis. 

Ac juvat altisoni musam celebrare Maronis, 
Et semper florens carmen, Homere, tuum. 

In disciplinas, non ad spectacula, patres 
His servanda olim jura dedere locis; 

Seu gravior studiis incumbat Musa severis, 
Seu facilem pulset capta lepore lyram, 

Moribus hac animos cultuque informat honesto: 
Hac alit et vires et decus ingenii. 

Altius cloquium, et melioris dulcia lingue 
Munera, ut urbanos excolursse sales, 

Hoc opus est, et ad hoc prosunt calcata quotannis 
Pulpita cum turba hos visit amica lares. 

Nou varii adferimus delectamenta theatri, 
Non ludis labor est conciliare novis ; 

Tpsis omne novum ; nec plus vice simplice nostrum 


Aut Syrus aut quisquam Pamphilus esse potest. 
Sed nostri fortasse, suis dum commoda curent, 
Quz placeant cuneis, consuluere minis. 
Quod sit in hoc culpzx, vestrum est ignoscere: 
partes 
Ne prologum pudeat commemorasse bonas. 





EPILOGUS. 
(Enter Demipho and Chremes from the house.) 


D. Rem magoam molire Chremes; mutandus 
amictus [dubio! 
Est cuigue.—C. Ah res est magna procul- 
D. Sum quidem, uti nosti, laudator temporis acti, 
Me puero, et vestes has retinere velim ; 
Sed tamen, ut penitus cesset discordia, fiant 
Quzcunque uxori sint piacituratue. ~ 
C. Nunc merito te, frater, amo; nam me gravat 
uxor 
Ista mea, et nostras increpat usque moras, 
Ne vestem mutare time, Romana decebit 
Te toga, et incipiet plaudere grex criticus, 
D. Scilicet.— C. At Geta adest presto, quem 
quzrere soccos sum. 
Jussi et personam.—G. Non Geta sed Gheta 
D. Hui! vocem mutare jubent, et vertere vestes ! 
Heus, Gheta, dic quidnam sit Cicero ’?—G, 
Kikero. {ore rotundo, 
D. Quid Kikero! Kikero!—G. Quidni? loquor 
Et vos arrectis auribus.—D. Hui! nimium 
est! [suadet 
C. Haud nimium est, frater, Nausistrata vult ita, 
Grex criticus.—D, Fiat, morigeror criticis. 
Aures erigere enitar, loquar ore rotundo, 
Nec, si infra soccum sint joca vestra, querar. 
(Enter Phormio.) 
P. Fecisti probe, et opportuno in tempore.—C, 
Quidnam est ; [Vz miseris. 
Quis nos alloquitur?—G. Phormio. — C, 
P. Saivete.—C. Oh, Salve !—D. Salve !—P. Satin’ 
omnia recte? {{n Latium! 
C. Optume.—G. Et in Latium tendimus.—P. 
Grecia quzienda est: sal Atticum et Attica 
vestis. 
D. Hic me Romanam suadet habere togam. 
P. Ignoscas fatuo—sed nunc missa hac faciamus, 
Carmina enim docto sunt recitanda modo: 
Arsis servanda est, nempe et Thesis.—D. Hui, 
Thesis, Arsis, [est ! 
Mene jubes canere ad tibiam? ohe nimium 
C. Ah! sine—saltabo, et cantabo quodlibet.—-P. 
Arsin, [tero, 
Nimirum observans et Thesin?—-C, Ut po- 
P. Quid nuuc Demipho ait?—D. Canere et sal- 
tare recusat, [nis ! 
Personam et soccos abjicit.—P. Os homi- 
Est ubi te ulciscar, prodi, N ausistrata, prodi! 
D. 1, Geta, quam propere tres pete Causidicos, 
P. Causidicos! eheu totum his Acheronta mo. 
vebit, 
Quid faciam? abripient omnia causidici! 
Et cenabo domi.—N. Quis me vocat?—E, 
Haud ego.—P. Salve. (agitur? 
Patrona!—N. On, salve Phormio! quidnam 
P. Parvi momeati res est, non auspice tali 
Dignandum.—G. Quam mox advenient.— 
P. Abeo: {pandent, 
Demipho et ipse Chremes tibi rem, Nausistrata, 
At mibi causidicis non opus est, valeas. 
N. Hoe quid sit, mi vir, responde?—C. Nescio 
sane ; 
N. Quin tu dic,Geta—cur Demipho colloquitur 
Cum tribus his nigris.—D, Vos, o clarissima 
mundi 
Lumina! opem vestram poscimus en iterum! 
Phormio res nostras turbat, rerumque nova- 
rum 
Szevit amor—sordent qu placuere dit. 
Ipse, senex placidus, mox omnia vertere cogar, 
Nil non tentatum est, nil habet iste sacrum, 
G. Eu! noster, laudo.—Demosthenis aut Kike- 
roais 
Eloquium poteris vincere. Nemo—D, Tace 
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Quis fari, Geta,te jussit? loquere, Hegio.—H. 
Nonne Cratinum. 
Censes ?—D. Incipias ergo, Cratine, loqui. 
Cra. Demipho, non cquidem tali me dignor ho- 
nore! [si placet, incipiam 
D. Dic, Crito?-Cri. Nene? Oh—Cra, Hem, 
Omnia tentanda esse puto—inflectenda—no- 
vanda— 
Mutanda—error inest—omnia sint aliter 
Ac sunt—intellectus enim viget, aureaque ad- 
sunt {mus. 
Szcula—jam sapimus vere, hominesque su- 
H. Ipse antiqua probo—dico nihil esse novandum, 
Quod fuit, esto immutabile, semper idem. 
Res defende tuas, propriaque in pelle quiesce, 
Si sapis, et sanctum sit vetus omne tibi. 
D. Dic, Crito?—Cri. Non opus est rem multis 
ducere verbis, 
Nec refert vestes sintne nov@ an veteres, 
Omnia condemno spectacula—fabula cesset 
Omnino—res est feda, abolenda.—D. Probe, 
Omnes dixistis probe.—N. At amplius hoc re. 
putandum [Vale. 
Arbitror, et jubeo quemque valere. — H. 
D. Quid secum —~ Nausistrata?—N, Demipho, 
pax.—D. Pax. 
C. Ah pax! et junctes sanguine jungat amor. 
D. kuge! Chremem dixisse probe, Nausistrata, 
credas ? [Sat est. 
N. Credo, tamen conjux sit satis una. —C. 
D. Ibimus ergo domum, atque una cenabimus 
omnes,— 
Dissideant alii, nos meliora juvant, 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS. 

The number of Literary and Scientific 
Societies has been greatly on the in- 
erease. The Royal Society numbers 
750 members; the Antiquarian 300; 
Royal Society of Literature 271; Zoo- 
logical, 2446 ; Horticultural, 1875; "Royal 
Society of Arts, 1000; Royal Institution, 
758; Geological, 700 ; Linnzan, 600; 
Asiatic, 560 ; Geographical, 520; As- 
tronomical, 320. The members consti- 
tuting the London Medical, Westminster 
Medical, Medico-Chirurgical, Medico- 
Botanical, Phrenological, and Entomolo- 
gical Societies, the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, and Institution of Civil 
Engineers, cannot be short of 1700 per- 
sons. Next follow the London, Russel, 
Western, and Marylebone Institutions, 
whose proprietary and yearly subscribers 
may be estimated at 1500. Here are in 
the whole 13,000 names (some it is true 
frequently repeated) supporting 26 As- 
sociations in London, founded for the 
sole purpose of promoting the interests 
of learning and science, and diffusing 
useful knowledge. And, for the imme- 
diate benefit of the operative class, the 
metropolis possesses a Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute, which is said to have 1000 members. 

EDUCATION OF THE POOR. 

A circular has been issued by Lord 
Melbourne, to the Overseers of the Poor 
in England and Wales, requesting them 
to furnish answers to certain queries, 
that his Lordship may make a return to 
Parliament, ordered in May last, viz. 
«“ A return of the number of schools in 


each town, parish, &c.; which return, 
after stating the amount of population, 
shall specify; —1. Whether the said 
schools are infant, daily, or Sunday 
schools; — 2, Whether confined, either 
nominally or virtually, to children of the 
Established Church, or of any religious 
denomination ;—3. Whether endowed or 
unendowed ; ary By what funds sup- 
ported, if unendowed ;—5. The number 
and sexes of the scholars ; ;—6. The age 
at which the children generally enter and 
quit school;—7. The salaries and other 
emoluments allowed to the masters or 
mistresses ;—8. Those schools which have 
been established or revived since 1818 ;— 
and, 9. Those schools te whieh a lending 
library i is attached.” 


LUNAR ECLIPSE. 

Dec. 26. A total eclipse of the Moon 
took place this evening, which caused a 
complete obscuration of that luminary. 
It commenced at 42 minutes, 5 seconds 
after seven o’clock; and at 42m. 25s. af- 
ter eight, the moon was involved in total 
darkness. The greatest obscuration was 
at 9h. 3lm. 19s. The emersion com- 
menced at 10h. 20m. 12s. and the eclipse 
wholly terminated at 11h. 20m. 45s. The 
eclipse began at 123° 33’ from the Moon’s 
vertex, and ended at 75° 10/ from the same, 
agreeably to the annexed representation, 
where the curve B M E shows the visible 
path of the Moon’s centre with respect 
to the horizon of the place. 
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On the same evening a little previous 
to the eclipse, the star « in the constella- 
tion Gemini was occulted by the moon, 
The immersion took place at 4h, 52m. 
55s; Emersion at 5h. 19m. 7s. The 
Star entered the Moon’s border when 
58° 22’ 58” from her vertex, and left 
it when only 15’ 57” to the right of the 
same. 
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ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


Society or ANTIQUARIES. 
Yov. 28. Hudson Gurney, V. P. 

J. A. Repton esq. F.S. A. author 
of the dissertation on Hats published in 
the last volume of the Archzologia, 
communicated one on the various fashions 
and forms of Shoes and Boots, from the 
14th to the 18th century, illustrated by a 
sheet of drawings, and numerous quota- 
tions from old chronicles, plays, and other 
contemporary authorities. At an early 
period shoes were ornamented with pointed 
tracery, resembling church windows. The 
toes at one time tapered to a point which 
was worn from six inches to two feet in 
length, and sometimes chained up to the 
knee; and afterwards they grew so much 
into the opposite extreme, that a procla- 
mation was issued thatno man should wear 
the toes of his shoes more than six inches 
in width. High-heels, roses, and buckles, 
came in for their due share of notice. 

Dec. 5. Hudson Gurney, esq. V. P. 

A. J. Kempe, esq. F. 8. A. exhibited 
a carving of Sir John Falstaff which had 
formerly decorated the portal of the 
Boar’s-head Tavern in Great Eastcheap. 
The figure was in the costume of the lat- 
ter half of the sixteenth century. It had 
supported an ornamental bracket over one 
side of the door; one of Prince Henry 
sustained that on the other. The figure 
is carved in oak, and is about twelve inches 
in height; it is in the possession of Mr. 
Thomas Shelton, brazier, of Great East- 
cheap, whose ancestors have lived in the 
shop which he now occupies ever since 
the great fire of 1666. He well remem- 
bers the last grand dinner party which 
took place at the Boar’s-head, about fifty 
years since. The guests came from the 
west end of the town, and the celebrity 
conferred on the spot by Shakespeare, no 
doubt greatly contributed to keep the 
tavern in repute, and draw good company 
thither. A long string of carriages which 
had conveyed them filled the street at 
Eastcheap. The vision described in 
Goldsmith’s lively essays, as occurring at 
the Boar’s-head, will be in the recollection 
of our readers. It is a singular fact that 
a boar’s head, with silver tusks, which had 
been suspended in some principal room 
in the house, perhaps the Half-moon or 
the Pomegranate (see Henry IV. act ii. 
sc. 4) at the fire of London, fell down 
with the ruins of the houses little injured, 
and was conveyed to Whitechapel Mount, 
where it was of late years recovered under 
circumstances which identified it with its 
former locality. Mr. Kempe also com- 
municated a sectional drawing of the 
Roman wall which had been discovered 
under Mr. Shelton’s house, about four 


feet north of the north flanking wall of 
the Roman highway (see the plan of the 
highway and its supporting walls in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for December) ; 
the wall was three feet thick, was built of 
Kentish rag bonded with single layers of 
Roman tile; the courses were about 
eighteen inches asunder, and each course 
receded about three inches from the 
southern face of the wall, in the manner 
of steps; the northern face of the wall 
inclined southward, and thus the whole 
tapered upwards, and was evidently a 
foundation constructed to support a build- 
ing of considerable weight. Two silver 
family coins were found in excavating 
Mr. Shelton’s cellar. One bore the le- 
gend “ Julia Augusta” round a female 
head, the hair disposed in parallel braids. 

Several copper coins of Vespasian were 
found in demolishing the wall, which 
circumstance, and the rude make of the 
bricks, Mr. Kempe observed, rendered it 
probable that the foundations were laid 
by the Britons when they were en- 
couraged to such undertakings by the in- 
junctions of Agricola. 

John Bruce, esq. F.S.A. communi- 
cated a further essay on the history of the 
Court of Starchamber, in continuation of 
his letter of last year. 

Dec. 12. H. Gurney, esq. V. P. 

Henry Woodthorpe, esq. LL.D. Town 
Clerk of the City of London, was elected 
a Fellow of the Society. 

Mr. Bruce’s paper was concluded. It 
appears that the Starchamber attained its 
height of power in the reign of Henry 
VII. when an Act of Parliament was 
passed to confirm and establish its juris- 
diction. Henry was accustomed to take 
the causes into his own hands, and fre- 
quently sold pardons. Under the admi- 
nistration of Wolsey, the court lost its 
mercenary character, and justice was ad- 
ministered with a more unbiassed hand. 
He mercifully pardoned those who sub- 
mitted, and referred the obstinate to the 
Common Law. Mr. Bruce’s paper was 
concluded with an enumeration of several 
important or curious cases. 

The Rev. John Smith exhibited a 
copper medal of the Pretender, 1749. 

Samuel Woodward, esq. communicated 
a drawing of an ancient scimitar, 32 inches 
in length, dredged up in the bed of the 
river Yare near Norwich, and now in the 
Norwich Museum. The pommel is of 
brass, ormamented with dragons having 
tails terminating in foliage. 

Sir Henry Ellis furnished a description 
of two seals of Owen Glendower, Prince 
of Wales, recently cast by Mr. Double- 
day from impressions in the Hotel Sou- 
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bise at Paris. One of them, his private 
seal, exhibits a shield bearing four lions, 
under a large spreading coronet, supported 
by a dragon on the dexter side, and a lion 
on the sinister. The other, his public 
seal, has two sides: on one of them the 
Prince is represented enthroned, with a 
forked beard, his feet on two lions, whilst 
behind him two angels sustain a curtain 
semée of lions. On the reverse he is 
represented on horseback; a dragon is 
the crest, both of his own helmet and his 
horse’s head. It was before unknown 
that Owen had assumed the sovereign 
style of a great seal. ‘The document to 
which it is attached is dated 1404. 

Davies Gilbert, esq. F.S.A. exhibited 
a stone weight found in the parish of 
St. Erth in 1758, and engraved in Bor- 
lase’s History of Cornwall, and the Phi- 
losophical Transactions. It was on its 
road to join some other Cornish antiqui- 
ties which are deposited in the Ashmo- 
leum Museum in Oxford. 

Dec. 19. H. Gurney, esq. V.P. 

A very interesting memoir was read, 
on the boundaries of the City of West- 
minster, aM George Saunders, esq., 
F.S.A. he best authority upon this 
subject is the History of Westminster 
Abbey, by Richard Widmore, esq. who 
was librarian to the Dean and Chapter 
about a century ago, and since whose 
time the records of the Abbey church 
have been jealously kept from the inspec- 
tion of authors. The earliest record on 
the point is the charter of the year 651, 
by which King Edgar granted (or rather 
sold a confirmation for a golden armilla) 
to the church of St. Peter, “ ruris quon- 
dam particulam,” then containing only 
five houses, and which is stated to have 
been previously given to the church by 
King Offa. To the charter is attached 
a Saxon description of the boundaries of 
this ‘piece of country,” from which we 
find, that it extended from Fleet Ditch 
next the City of London, to the Mili- 
tary Ways now the Horseferry-road, and 
from Tybourn and Holbourn to the 
Thames. This was Westminster, when 
not yet a city, nor hardly a village or farm 
(for it contained only five dwellings), 
but a rural manor, belonging to the Abbey 
Church. Its ecclesiastical lords consti- 
tuted the whole to be one parish, and that 
parent parish was St. Margaret’s. This 
arrangement is further illustrated by the 
circumstance that Westbourne near Pad- 
dington, which was part of the manor of 
Westminster, is still within the parish of 
St. Margaret. Subsequently to Edgar’s 
charter, the boundary of the city of Lon- 
don was extended from Fleet Ditch to 
Temple Bar, Westminster also increased 
rapidly ; and before 1222 it had been di- 


vided into six other parishes besides St. 
Margaret’s. Still St. Clement’s Danes 
included the present Mary-le-Strand and 
the Savoy; and St. Margaret’s included 
St. Martin’s and other parishes into 
which St. Martin’s has been since divided. 
St. Martin’s parish was formed about 
1350; when, on the growth of the wool 
trade in Westminster (the seat of which 
was near the Palace) the country pa- 
rishes were cut off, and the privileges 
attached to the staple concentrated in the 
present parish of St. Margaret. From St. 
Martin’s parish was detached, in 1660, 
that of St, Paul, Covent Garden ; in 1678 
that of St. Anne’s, Soho ; and lastly, in 
1725, that of St. George’s, Hanover-square. 
Mr. Saunders introduced some valuable 
remarks relative to the Manor of the 
Hyde, now Hyde Park ; which he clearly 
showed had derived its name from having 
consisted of the quantity of land anciently 
so called. The size of the hide varied 
in different parts of the country, from 
40 to 120 acres; but in Middlesex it 
appears to have contained about 80. In 
the great Domesday parish of Stepney 
there were 593 hides; there are now in 
the several parishes into which “ Stiben- 
hede” has been divided, 4763 acres, which 
amount gives 793 acres to a hide. The 
manor of the Hyde is thought to have in- 
cluded about 89 acres, which was, there- 
fore, very nearly the quantity allotted to 
a hide in Middlesex, but liberally mea- 
sured. Mr. Saunders remarked upon the 
continuance of this mode of admeasure- 
ment to the present day in Greece, where 
a zingary is the quantity of land allotted 
to the labour of one yoke of oxen, and 
contains about £0 or 60 English acres. 
ANCIENT VESSEL FOUND AT ROMNEY. 
A few weeks ago, some workmen em- 
ployed in deepening a ditch, on the land 
of Odiarne Coates, esq., at the Warren, 
near New Romney, dug some timbers, 
about 18 inches below the old bottom; 
and on clearing away the soil in which it 
was embedded, they discovered that what 
had for 30 years been deemed to be old 
piling, was in fact the timber head of a 
vessel, 24 feet in width and 52 feet in 
length, and having a depth of eight feet in 
the hold, built chiefly of oak timber, with 
some elm and fir, clinker built, and trun- 
nelled. 1t is supposed to have been a 
sloop, as the step of the mast was remain- 
ing. Many-of the timbers were found 
firm and solid, when cut with a saw; 
and some pieces of rope, retaining the 
smell of tar, were also found. Some 
skulls of horned animals of the goat kind, 
bones, it is said of men as well as animals, 
and some copper coins, were found on 
board. The situation of the vessel is full 
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six furlongs from the sea, and at the back 
of the Warren House. It is recorded that 
in 1250 the towns of Winchilsea and 
Romney were nearly destroyed by a hur- 
ricane ; of which the following account is 
given in Holinshed upon the authority 
of Matthew Paris: ‘“ The first day of 
October, the moon upon her change, ap- 
pearing exceeding red and swelled, began 
to show tokens of the great tempest of 
wind which followed, which was so huge 
and mightie, both by land and sea, that 
the like hath not been lightly known, and 
seldom or rather never heard of by men 
then alive. The sea, forced contrary to 
her natural course, flowed twice without 
ebbing, yielding such a roaring noise that 
the same was heard a far distance from 
the shore. Moreover, the same sea ap- 
peared in the dark of the night to burn, 
as it had been on fire, and the waves to 
strive and fight together after a marvellous 
sort, so that the mariners could not devise 
how to save their ships where they lay at 
anchor, by no cunning nor shift which 
they could devise. At Hurtburne three 
tall ships perished without being recovered, 
besides other smaller vessels. At Winchil- 
sea, besides other hurt that was done in 
bridges, mills, breaks, and banks, there 
were three hundred houses and some 
churches drowned with the high rising 
of the water course.” It must have been 
this, or some storm of similar violence, 
which buried the vessel now discovered. 

It is remarkable that the sewer in 
which she was embedded, still retains 
the name of the Haven, 


VESSEL FOUND IN THE LOCH OF SPYNIE. 


Another ancient vessel has been found 
in the Loch of Spynie, near Elgin, by Mr. 
Dean, farmer, of Easter Oakenhead, 
while engaged in ploughing land, situate on 
the eastern extremity of the Loch, which 
had been reclaimed since the draining of 
the Loch. Its length appears to have 
been thirty feet, the whole of the ribs are 
entire, composed of oak, and the stern is 
quite round. When the excavators came 
to that part of the vessel which must have 
been the deck, although distinguishable 
enough, yet the spade went through it as 
if it had only been clay. The whole of 
the space betwixt the ribs and the outer 
and inner covering, of which we could 
find no more traces than we did of the 
deck, had been closely filled up with 
heather, which appeared before touching 
it quite fresh, but immediately after be- 
came a pulp. Itis thought probable that 
this vessel has been lost nearly six hun- 
dred years, as one of its dimensions could 
not have navigated the Loch, particularly 
the part where it has been found, after 
the twelfth or thirteenth century. 
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ST. MICHAEL’s, CAMBRIDGE. 

The admirers of pointed architecture 
will be gratified to learn that the ancient 
stalls of St. Michael’s church have been 
recently restored ; and that the venerable 
screen has, under the sanction of the 
celebrated Rickman, been placed on a 
basement behind the communion-table, 
and forms seven very neat niches. ‘The 
modern altar panneling has been removed, 
and has thus laid open on the South side, 
three stone seats and a cinque-foiled pis- 
cina. After the restoration of these in- 
teresting relics, itis much to be lamented 
that the authorities have not the means 
proportioned to their inclination to re- 
store the pinnacles, finials, and crockets of 
the niches, and the beautiful ogee door- 
way that appears to have suffered consi- 
derably from the ravages of time and 
injury. 

ROMAN BATH DISCOVERED NEAR THE 

MONUMENT, LONDON. 

We have been favoured with the fol- 
lowing statement trom a correspondent 
signing H. P. 

The notice of Roman Antiquities, in 
the November Magazine, induces me to 
communicate an account of some Roman 
works which were discovered in sinking a 
cesspool not far from the Monument, 
Southward, and at the back part of some 
newly erected fruit-warehouses in Pud- 
ding Lane. The depth of the cesspool 
was about 22 feet from the surface of the 
pavement at that part of the hill. After 
removing the old walls, most of which 
were evidently the original foundations of 
the buildings prior to the great fire, we 
found an encrustation which was spread 
over the surface of the ground, and con- 
sisted of stone and brick broken very fine 
and mixed with lime; it was about 9 
inches deep and excessively hard. This 
was clearly an artificial footing on which 
the walls had been erected ; beneath it 
was a loosed mixed ground; below this 
was discovered the remains of an aque- 
duct running towards the River Thames 
southward, and communicating with a 
bath or tank northward. The sides of 
the aqueduct were composed chiefly of 
yellow Roman tiles, (some were red ;) 
they measured from 16 to 17 inches in 
length by 114 inches in width, arid were 
2 inches thick; the bottom consisted of 
similar tiles turned up a little on each 
side, measuring in the clear 12 inches by 
18inches in length. The south wall of 
the tank was built with similar tiles, was 
coated inside with plaster, and lined with 
small pieces of stone half an inch square, 
cemented together similar to tesseliated 
work. We had intended to have laid 
open the whole of the tank, but that we 
were so much inundated with water. 
There was also a transverse watercourse 
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on the east side of the aqueduct, consist- 
ing of semi-circular tiles 17 inches long 
and 4 inches in the clear diameter, placed 
one on the other, forming a complete 
barrel. The joints between the tiles of 
the tank and aqueduct, were an inch in 
thickness, and were composed of a mix- 
ture of fine gravel with lime. I have 
preserved specimens of the several parts 
of this work.” 

This discovery affords another striking 
proof of the extent of Londinium R 
eastward. The building described was 
probably a portion of some baths of im- 
portance. The tiles which formed the 
bottom of what is termed by our corres- 
pondent the aqueduct, were Roman roof 
tiles, (see one represented in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for May 1829, plate IT. 
p- 401.) The duct or barrel pipe was 
composed of Roman ridge tiles, (see a 
specimen in the same plate. These chan- 
nels were probably contrived for supply- 
ing the bath with water, and for carrying 
off the excess when it was full. They 
were below the high water level of the 
river. The cistern was a natatio or swim- 
ming bath. The adjoining floor was pro- 
bably that of the apodyterium, where the 
bathers undressed, (Gents. Mag. vol. 
cl. pt. i. p. 122) it ‘was composed of a 
thick stratum of arenatum or compound 
of coarse gravel and lime, and a super- 
stratum about an inch in depth of ¢es- 
seratum or pounded tile, &c. The sides 
and bottom of the cistern were tessel- 
lated with small cubes of alabaster or 
marble, which circumstance plainly shews 
that the baths were of a very costly de- 
scription. 


ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 





The workmen lately employed in level- 
ling the west side of the Castle Hill, near 
Worcester, found, about eighteen feet 
below the surface, a Roman jug, or 
water-vessel, capable of containing be- 
tween two and three quarts; it has a 
handle, is made of red earth, and is in 
the finest state of preservation. In level- 
ling other parts of the Hill, coins of 
Tiberius, Caligula, Nero, Vespasian, 
Adrian, Antoninus Pius, Gordian, &e. 
have been found at a considerable depth ; 
about the same level were discovered a 
well, curiously quoined with stone, and 
remains of buildings, which plainly show 
that the spot was occupied before its 
artificial elevation, for the purpose of 
forming the donjon keep of Worcester 
Castle during the middle ages. 

Some labourers digging in a field near 
Upper Deal, lately discovered a Roman 
urn containing 25 copper coins of the 
Emperor Carausius. Upon the obverse 
side is the head of Carausius, crowned 
with the imperial laurel; and on the re- 
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verse two children suckled by a wolf, 
in allusion to the fable of the infancy of 
Romulus and Remus. 


EGYPTIAN SARCOPHAGUS. 

A Roman Sepulchre, of freestone, 
has lately been discovered between Fa- 
mars and Bermerain. ‘The sides have 
niches, in which urns should seem to 
have been formerly placed. 


CAST OF A HEAD FOUND AT WENTWORTH 
CASTLE. 

On lately removing some old lumber 
in an occupied room at Wentworth Cas- 
tle, a small box was discovered, and on 
breaking it open, it was found to con- 
tain a plaster cast of a head, presumed to 
be that of King Charles I. taken after 
it had been severed from the body. As 
it is very improbable that such a cast of 
the King’s head should have been allowed 
to be taken, may we not rather suppose, 
from the place of its discovery, that it 
is a cast of the heed of Lord Strafford; 
which would be scarcely less interesting. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Among the objects brought to France 
by the ship Zuaxor, now at Rouen, is a 
Sarcophagus, the property of the officers 
of the vessel, who took advantage of 
their residence in Upper Egypt, to search 
for antiquities. They discovered this 
fine specimen at the bottom of a shaft 
in the form of a well, 125 feet deep, 
arched over with brick, and filled with 
earth and stones; and which led to two 
chambers, the second of which contained 
the Sarcophagus. It is in basalt, and is 
covered inside and outside with hierogly- 
phical inscriptions. At the bottom is 
sculptured a human figure lying on the 
back, which is also represented in profile ; 
on the top of the lid or covering all the 
sculpture is in the most perfect state of 
preservation. According to the conjec- 
tures of M. Champollion, this was the 
tomb of Queen Unknas, wife of Amasis 
and daughter of Psammetichus II.,* 
whose crown was usurped by Amasis. 
This monument, as pe many others, 
was violated on the invasion of Egypt 
by the Persians under Cambyses. In 
forcing off the lid, the instruders broke 
one of the corners of the Sarcopha- 
gus, with a lever made of sycamore 
wood, which was still found with it, 
though more than 2000 years have elapsed 
since it was used for this profanation. 
Outside of the tomb there were likewise 
found some of the bones of the mummy, 
which was, probably, burnt by the Per- 
sians; and some of these bones still re- 
tained traces of the gold, with which 
the whole body was enveloped. 





* Of course the same as the Apries of 
Herodotus and the Hophra of Scripture. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


—<—— 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

A periodical and regular committnica- 
tion has been established by the French 
government between Toulon and their 
colonial possessions on the coast of Africa. 
This arrangement took effect on Sunday, 
the Ist of December, and is, for the pre- 
sent, to be carried on by means of sailing 
vessels, but steam-puckets are said to be 
preparing for that service. Communica- 
tions are also to be opened between 
Algiers and Bona, touching at Boujeiah; 
and between Algiers and Oran, touching 
at Arzeu. 

The French tribunals have been occu- 
pied with trials arising out of the combi- 
nations of the workmen. They were 
charged with a combination to put a stop 
to work, and compel their masters to grant 
an augmentation of wages under pain of 
seeing their shops deserted. Against 
this offence the 415th article of the Code 
Penal provides, which is directed against 
general combinations of workmen to en- 
hance the price of their work. The most 
active of the journeymen tailors was sen- 
tenced to five years’ imprisonment; two 
others to three years; and several others 
to six weeks or two months. 

SPAIN. 

The spirit of insurrection in favour of 
Don Carlos is not yet extinet. The cause 
of the young Queen, however, appears to 
be prosperous ; while the adherents of 
Don Carlos are scattered in every direc- 
tion. Not only has Vittoria, the seat of 
Carlism, surrendered to the Queen’s 
troops, but Bilboa, where the standard of 
revolt was first ~eared, has been taken 
possession of without opposition. Gen. 
Sarsfield has been superseded by Valdez 
as Commander-in-chief; the former being 
appointed Captain-General of Navarre. 
Valdez immediately drove the insurgents 
from Mondragon and Ognates, and es- 
tablished a communication with Castag- 
non, who is at Tolosa. Generals Cas- 
tagnonand El Pastor continue their pur- 
suit of the Carlist bands in the north, 
and have so far dispersed them as to open 
all the roads. The bands of Merino still, 
however, continue to infest the Castilles, 
one of them having pushed within a few 
leagues of Madrid. General Quesada 
has offered 10,000. reals to any one who 
will deliver up Meririo; and 5000 reals 
a-piece for each of his four principal 
iditerents. General Rodil had entered 
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the Portuguese territory with an army, 
for the purpose of seizing Don Carlos at 
Miranda ; the attempt was unsuccessful, 
but we are told that the General occupied 
the town, and that under his directions it 
declared in favour of Don Pedro, An 
official document has been issued ‘by the 
Government to the people of Alva, in 
which a pardon is offered to all the in- 
surgents under the rank of Captain, who 
shall, within a fortnight, present them- 
selves before the magistrates, or lawful 
authorities of their districts, and surren- 
der their arms. 
PORTUGAL. 

The Portuguese civil contest is not 
yet finally settled. The army of Miguel 
still retains possession of the stronghold 
of Santarem; and no movement of im- 
portance has been made on either side. 
Miguel still continues to threaten the 
south side of the Tagus by constant ma- 
rauding parties, which Don Pedro is 
scarcely able to prevent; so much so, that 
great fears have been entertained for the 
safety of St. Ubes. Faro is besieged, 
and should things not take a turn, must 
be evacuated by Don Pedro. It is stated 
that England, France, and Spain have 
entered into an understanding jointly to 
terminate the present struggle by negocia- 
tion, if practicable, and if not to settle it 
by direct interference; the Spanish Court 
having taken great umbrage ut the protec- 
tion which Miguel has afforded to Don 
Carlos. It does not, however, appear 
very probable that negociation will suc- 
ceed. Col. Hare was lately despatched 
by Lord John Russell to Santarem with 
certain propositions; but the terms were 
rejected; and it is said that the Colonel 
was not even allowed to enter Santarem. 

RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 

The throne of Othman, we fear, is 
rapidly approaching its dissolution. Itis 
now ‘na state of tottering caducity; and 
it is impossible it can survive the first 
political storm to which it may be ex- 
posed. Accounts of the disorganized 
state of Turkeyare daily received. ‘Though 
the capital itself is comparatively tranquil, 
in every province both of the European 
and Asiatic empire, insurrections of 
greater or smaller importance are raging. 
The Pacha of Janina, in Albania, bas 
been obliged to yield that city to the in- 
surgents, and the Sultan’s authority is at 
anendé. hi the Fast a fanatic chief, who 
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calls himself Kadi-kirau, the Kadi-killer, 
revolted at the head of about five or six 
thousand men against the Porte, in the 
provinces of Kintakia and Angora. In 
the mean time, it is clear that the Russians 
are actively preparing to pounce upon their 
devoted and unsuspecting victim, if the 
intervention of England and France does 
not arrest the hand of the spoiler. Russia 
has a fleet in the Euxine, within three 
short days’ sail of Constantinople, con- 
sisting of not less than from 22 to 24 
ships of the line; and she has been work- 
ing in her dock-yards for a long time very 
quietly. The fact is well known in Eng- 
land, and the recent treaty with Turkey 
has furnished a clear commentary upon 
her objects. Weare not, however, un- 
prepared. We have already launched 
some of our men-of-war, and all our ar- 
rangeiments are ready for the element on 
which we have never been beaten. France, 
too, has been making progress in the 
outfit of her navy, and shows that she re- 
cognizes the community of interests that 
subsists between her and England. She 
has been pushing forward a powerful ar- 
mament of men-of-war in her southern 
dock-yards, to be accompanied by 20,000 
or 30,000 troops, for the purpose, as it is 
announced, of invading the African pro- 
vince of Constantina, a dependency of the 
former government of Algiers; but, it is 
suspected, for the purpose of co-operating 
with the English fleet, should the neces- 
sity arise. 
WEST INDIES. 

The great legislative measure for eman- 
cipating the slaves of our West India 
Colonies, has met with less resistance 
than might have been anticipated: consi- 
dering the numerous interests involved in 
the question. On the 25th of November, 
the Emancipation bill was introduced 
into the House of Assembly at Jamaica. 
Although a scene of great confusion arose 
during its discussion, the sentiments of 
the greater part of the members seemed 
to be, that it would be madness to resist 
the demands of the British nation; and 
it was also argued, that as it was not a 
scheme emanating from the colonists, the 
government at home would have to blame 
themselves alone if the measure proved 
too precipitate, or if any serious evil 
should result from it. A Committee of 
24 persons was appointed to take the 
Government plan into consideration, ac- 
cording to a resolution carried by a ma- 
jority of seven; the numbers being, for 
the Committee 21, against it 14. The 
House of Assembly in Barbadoes also 
came to a resolution to suspend all pro- 
ceedings respecting the slavery question 
until they had learned the determination 
of Jamaica. The House of Assembly 
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of St. Vincent agreed to a strong protest 
against the Abolition Act, and especially 
against. the Compensation clause, as in- 
adequate, but the Council refused to con- 
cur in the protest. Both Barbadoes and 
St. Vincent profess themselves ready to 
concur with the parent State, in the en- 
deavour to carry into effect what must 
henceforward be the law. The Legisla- 
ture of Antigua have addressed a long 
and well-written report to the Governor 
of that island, on the same subject, in 
which they offer many suggestions that 
will, no doubt, receive due consideration 
in the proper quarter. 

The French government has not been 
backward in following the course pur- 
sued by England. The Minister of Ma- 
rine has received from the Governors of 
Martinique, Guadaloupe, and French 
Guiana, reports, making known the eman- 
cipation granted in those colonies pur- 
suant to the Royal Ordonnance of the 
12th of my 1832. At Martinique, up 
to the 2Ist September, 1833, the follow- 
ing acts of emancipation were delivered: - 
1. To 2,001 patronés (629 men and 1,372 
women), and to their children to the 
number of 1,172, 2. To 298 slaves (103 
men and 195 women), and to their chil- 
dren to the number of 125. At Guada- 
loupe, up to the 6th of August, the fol- 
lowing were delivered: 1. To 582 pa- 
tronés (201 men and 38] women), and to 
their children to the number of 322.— 
2. To 252 slaves (81 men and 17] wo- 
men), and to their children to the number 
of 123. At French Guiana the Governor 
has, by a decree of the 20th of Septem- 
ber, delivered acts of emancipation to— 
1. Sixty-seven patronés [83 men and 34 
women), and to seventeen of their children. 
2. To 26 slaves (7 men and 19 women), 
and to two children. In all the above 
cases it was in consequence of demands 
made by the masters. Independent of 
these emancipations, which passed with- 
out opposition, several local decrees had 
been issued agreeably to the instructions 
of the Minister of Marine, by the Go- 
vernors of the three colonies, between 
December, 1830, and July, 1832, declar- 
ing free, at Martinique 5,597 individuals ; 
at Gaudaloupe 1,798, and at French Gui- 
ana 371. 

In reply to an address, presented to 
Major-General Sir James Carmichael 
Smyth, Bart., from a deputation of the 
free coloured inhabitants of Berbice, on 
his assuming the government of that 
colony, in which they complain of the 
exclusion from command in the militia, of 
all coloured inhabitants, the Governor 
observes, “ The law in British Guiana 
acknowledges no difference amongst his 
Majesty’s subjects in the exercise of their 
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civil and political rights, founded upon so 
casual and trifling a distinction as the 
colour of a man’s skin. In the discharge 
of my duty, and in appointing to such 
vacancies as may occur in either our civil 
or military establishments, you may de- 
pend upon it that the eligibility of the 
candidate, and his fitness for the office, 
will be my only consideration ; and that I 
shall knowno distinctions but those caused 
by virtue and vice, loyalty and disloyalty.” 
CHINA. 

Advices from Canton seem to infer 
that ere long important changes will take 
place in that quarter, from the public mind 
there being evidently more awakened 
to the weakness of the people and to 
the rapacity of the Mandarins. In addi- 
tion to this there exists, on the east coast 
in particular, a decided wish to open a 
trade with foreigners, which is with diffi- 
culty repressed by the Mandarins and 
other officials, who view with great appre- 
hension this innovation upon the customs 
of that exclusive empire. It appears, in 
fact, to be only required that foreign spe- 
culators should attempt to open a general 
commerce along the coast, for it to be 
successful, either with or without the di- 
rect consent of the Government at Pekin, 
and that this would place at their command 
the whole of the valuable trade of the east 
coast of China. A letter from Canton, 
dated June 15, says, “* The attempts to 
open a trade along the coast of China 
have had a good effect on the conduct of 
the local authorities in Canton, by calling 
the attention of the Pekin Board of Trade 
to the grievances complained of. The 
Emperor orders them to inquire why 
foreigners leave the port of Canton to 
proceed to the northern ports, and infers 
misconduct on the part of the Hoppo and 
Hong merchants.” The British Govern- 
ment are fully alive to the advantages 
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which may result from a freer intercourse 
with China. The London Gazette of 
the 13th December, contained an order in 
Council, authorising the supercargoes of 
the East India Company at Canton to 
enforce regulations for the good order of 
his Majesty’s subjects trading to China; 
another authorising the establishment of 
a court, with criminal and admiralty juris- 
diction, for the trial and punishment of 
offences, committed in that part of the 
world; and another, authorising the col- 
lection of two shillings per ton on all 
shipping trading to China, the proceeds 
to be expended in the support of the es- 
tablishments which will be rendered ne- 
cessary by the foregoing provisions. 

The Chinese are strongly prejudiced 
against female education ; but rejudices 
are giving way among the people of that 
nation at Malacca and Pinang. There 
are at Pinang, (says the Rev. S. Dyer, 
in a letter dated April 15, 1833), three 
Chinese female schools; and, what was 
never known before, the children come 
without solicitation. The numbers in 
the schools are not, indeed, great; this is 
partly owing to the smallness of the juve- 
nile Chinese population at Pinang, a 
large portion of the Chinese being merely 
emigrants, who, cherishing the idea of re- 
turning to China, do not settle here. The 
largest number in one school is 13 or 14 
girls. The expence of the schools is con- 
fessedly very great; but this is principally 
occasioned by the expensive habits of the 
people. A Chinese workman’s wages 
are double those of the natives of Madras 
or Bengal, and more than double those of 
a Malay. 

Lord Napier has received the valuable 
appointment at Canton, fixed by the le- 
gislative arrangements of last session of 
parliament. The salary is 6,000/. per 
annum. 


—_g@—_ 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


IRELAND. 

Special Sessions, under the 3d and 4th 
William IV. c. 100, will soon be held 
throughout Ireland, for the purpose of 
revising the schedules of arrears of Tithes, 
as returned by the clergy who have ap- 
plied for payment out of the million 
granted for the purpose in the last session. 
These sessions may be held by the Assis- 
tant-Barristers of the several counties. 
The Lord Lieutenant has, under the act, 
the power of appointing other Barristers, 
of six years’ standing, to preside. 

Dec. 10. It appears that a most deter- 
mined spirit of combination has broken 
out amongst the working classes in Dub- 
lin, exhibiting itself in acts of continued 


outrage and violence. But the true source 
of this discontent is, as usual, obscured 
by party politics. A requisition, most 
numerously signed by the leading mer- 
chants and employers of the city, was 
lately laid before the Lord Mayor, to re- 
quest that his lordship would convene a 
public meeting to take the subject into 
consideration. The meeting took place 
thig day at the Commercial Buildings. 
The crowds that attended were so great 
that the speakers were obliged to adjourn 
to the interior square-yard. The appre- 
hension, however, caused by the immense 
mob of workmen appeared to have in- 
spired the principal persons who signed 
the requisition with fears of their per- 
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sonal safety, and, accordingly, the busi- 
ness of the meeting was abandoned to the 

itators. The opportunity was taken 

vantage of by Mr. O’Connell’s party to 
declaim upon the necessity of a repeal of 
the Union; the speakers defended legal 
combination, and, of course, denounced 
violence. The commercial body, thus in- 
timidated by the overwhelming influence 
of the agitators, were silent, and the meet- 
ing passed off without adopting a single 
measure of utility. 

Dec. 11. In the Dublin Court of 
Exchequer, an action of libel was 
brought by the Rev. S. C. Lyons, a Ca- 
tholic priest, of Ennis, against Major 
Bingham (a Protestant), William Bing- 
ham, his son, and Patrick Lavelle, a driver 
on Major Bingham’s estate. Mr. O’Con- 
nell, the plaintiff’s counsel, said that the 
Major and his son were embittered 
against the plaintiff, because, when there 
was a famine and great distress in Ennis, 
in the year 1831, the plaintiff was the 
means of showing that Major Bingham 
had not contributed a single farthing to 
the relief of his poor tenants, and he was, 
in consequence, struck off the Committee 
of Relief. The libel was published in 
the “ Mayo Constitution,” in the form of 
a memorial to the Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Tuam, and it charged the plain- 
tiff with tyranny towards his parishioners, 
extorting money from them for christen- 
ings, &c. and representing him as a 
elergyman in whom no confidence could 
be placed. It even charged him with 
betraying the secrets of the confessional. 
Witnesses were called to substantiate the 
plaintiff’s case, and the Court adjourned 
till the next day; when the jury ultimately 
separated without agreeing on a verdict ; 
so strongly do party politics interfere with 
the jurisprudence of distracted Ireland. 

Dec. 2. Newbrook House, co. Mayo, 
the residence of Lord Clanmorris, was 
totally consumed by fire. 





VARIOUS PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

The Corporation Commissioners bave 
been proceeding steadily with their inves- 
tigations; but their progress has not been 
unattended with opposition ; the legalit 
of the measure being extremely doubtful. 
The Mayor and Aldermen of Hull have 
protested against the Municipal Commis- 
sion, upon the ground that it is illegal, 
that the jurisdiction it assumes is uncon- 
stitutional, and that it possesses no power 
recognised by law to compel the attend- 
ance and examination of the members or 
officers of corporations, or the production 
of their muniments. The Sheriffs of 
Norwich have written a letter, directed 
to the Municipal Commissioners, declin- 
ing to submit themselves and their otlicers 


to investigation. The Corporation of Ro- 
chester, and also the Corporation of 
Maidstone, have protested against the 
Municipal Commission, as altogether 
illegal and unconstitutional, The Corpo- 
ration of Dover considered that it would be 
“compromising its own dignity, and be 

ilty of a violation of its public trust, if 
it permitted its records to be produced, 
or its officers examined before such Com- 
mission,” The Corporation of Lichfield 
also refused to give the Commissioners 
the least information, and the substance 
of the resolutions passed on the subject 
was that they considered the Commission 
to be illegal, and that the oaths they had 
taken, as members of the Corporation, 
forbade them “to reveal the counsels 
touching their rights.” The Corporation 
of Shrewsbury have contented them- 
selves with simply protesting against the 
right. They have not taken advantage 
of their protest to avoid investigation, be- 
cause they are most desirous to show 
respect to the authority of the Crown and 
of the Commons’ House of Parliament. 
In all cases of refusal, the Commissioners 
have invited and received information 
from the inhabitants, thus leaving the 
future right to be settled by the House of 
Commons. 

Nov, 28. A procession took place in 
Birmingham, being a congregation of the 
United Trades, for the purpose of assisting 
in the ceremony of laying the first stone of 
the Operative Builders’ Guildhall. The 
principal room, which is intended for 
meetings, lectures, school, &c., will be 75 
feet by 30 feet. A number of smaller 
rooms, for committees, clesses, &c. are 
arranged above and below. The expense 
is estimated at near 2,000/. 

Dec. 9. An official circular has been 
issued from Downing-street, signed by 
Lord Althorp, requiring the church- 
wardens and incumbents of every parish 
to make due returns of all the rectorial 
and vicarial Zithes, arranged under their 
respective heads. 

Dec. 11. Accounts from Liverpool state, 
that owing to the late dreadful gales, the 
chains ef one of the anchors of the North- 
west Floating-lightship (moored in the 
channel for the guidance of vessels ap- 
proaching the port), snapped asunder, and 
the crew becoming alarmed, the remaining 
anchor was unshackled, and the vessel was 
towed into port by the steamer Dolphin, 
The result of this unfortunate removal of 
the well-known signal has been the total 
loss of the Lord Blayney steamer, from 
Newry, with all on. board. ‘Fhe erew con. 
sisted of Captain Stewart and sixteen 
hands; and it is thought that there were 
eighty passengers on board. A vast num- 
ber of pigs have been washed on shore. 
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The Blayney was a fine vessel of 200 tons 
burthen. 

Dee. 14. At the Maidstone Winter 
Assizes, after a trial which lasted two 
days, John Bodle was acquitted of the 
charge of having poisoned his grand- 
father at Plumstead. Thetrial presented 
one of the most extraordinary scenes ever 
witnessed in a Court of Justice. A youth, 
accused of the murder of his grandfather, 
charges his own father with the crime, 
and also with that of attempting, by 
throwing the guilt on another, to compass 
the death of his unoffending child; and 
this strange and appalling statement was 
apparently so far justified, that, imme- 
diately after, the prisoner was acquitted 
almost by acclamation, 





LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Dec. 4, A public meeting of the News- 
venders of the metropolis was held at the 
Lyceum Tavern, in the Strand, forthe pur- 
pose of taking into consideration the law 
of libel, as applicable to themselves. It 
appears that eighty-four actions had been 
brought against various newsvenders, by 
one and the same individual, and for one 
and the same libel. ‘That individual had 
already obtained a verdict, with 300/. 
damages and costs, against the proprietors 
of the newspaper in which the hbel ori- 
ginally appeared, and verdicts also against 
two newsvenders, with ]0/. damages in 
one case, and 5é. in the other, besides costs 
to the amount of 170/., and that one of 
those newsvenders bas been in prison for 
the fine and expenses since last June. 
Several resolutions were adopted by the 
meeting, condemning the present state of 
the libel laws, which could send men to 
gaol for the mere nominal offence of sell- 
ing a newspaper, over the contents of 
which they had no control. 

Dee. 1t. An important case was de- 
cided in the Court of King’s Bench, re- 
lative to the liability of the inhabitants of 
Richmond Terrace, Whitehall, to the 
payment of poor and other rates. The 
suit was instituted by the parish of St. 
Margaret, Westminster, against the whole 
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of the noble and wealthy individuals 
occupying premises on this spot, to recover 
arrears of those rates, amounting to several 
thousand pounds, the parties uot having 
paid anything towards the poor rates since 
the mansions were erected, under the pre- 
text that the site upon which they stand 
was formerly that of a palace belonging 
to the first Duke of Richmond, and that 
the land being the property of the Crown, 
they were exempt from taxes of the above 
description. ‘The present action was one 
of trespass, brought by Sir C. Burrell, 
Bart., who resides on Richmond Terrace, 
against Henry Nicholson the beadle. 
The Solicitor-general, for the defendant, 
showed that the locality in question was 
not exempted from rates by reason of its 
being situated on the site of a royal 
palace, and also, that it had been originally 
lay property. The Lord Chief Seukes 
summed up, and the jury returned a ver- 
dict for the defendant, thereby affirming 
the liability of the inhabitants to pay, 
Privy-gurdens, and some other places ad- 
jacent, where stand the princely mansions 
of Sir R. Peel, the Duke of Buccleuch, 
Lord Dover, and other titled and wealthy 
individuals, are placed in a similar situa- 
tion, (See our report of papers read be- 
fore the Society of Antiquaries.) 

Dec. 18. Furzey, who was for some 
time in custody on a ebarge of being con- 
nected with the Calthorpe-street riot, 
obtained a verdict, with 401. damages, 
against the proprietor of the Morning 
Chronicle, for a libel, setting forth that 
Furzey had been clearly identified as the 
murderer of the unfortunate policeman 
Cully. 

Demolition of City Churches.—We are 
happy to find that the Wards of Bridge, 
Candlewick, Dowgate, and Vintry, have 
respectively passed temperate but firm 
resolutions against the meditated destruc- 
tion of City Churches. The Vestries of 
St. Clement, Eastcheap, and Allhallows 
the Great, have also resolved to memo- 
rialize his Grace the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and the Lord Bishop of London, 
humbly praying those excellent Prelates 
net to sanction the proposed scheme. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE Promorions. 


Nov. 15. Kuighted, Capt. Arthur Farquhar,R.N. 

_ Nov. 22. Lord Howard de Walden, to be Mi- 
nister Plenipotentiary to her Most Faithful Ma- 
jesty; Sir Edw. Cromwell Disbrowe, to the King 
of Sweden ; Brig.-Gen. Lord W. Russell, to the 
King of Wurtemburg. 

Dec. 6. 13th Light Dragoons, Major Wm. 
Persse, to be Lieut.-Col.——~1 6th, Light Dragoons, 


Capt. C. R. Cureton, to be Major. Maj. Wm. 
Beckwith, 14 drag. to be a retired Lt.-Col. of 
lufautrye 

Dec. 13. 89th Foot, Brevet Lieut.-Col. Hon. 
Geo. Lionel Dawson Damer, to be Major. 








EcciysiasTicaL PrRererMENts. 
Hon. H. E. J. Howard, to be Dean of Lichfield 
Rev. A. Atherley, to a Preb. in Chichester Cath, 
Rev, P. Hunt, to a Canon in Canterbury Cath. 








| 


| 





Rev. J. H. Alt, Enford V. Wilts. 4 

Rev. R. Brickdale, Telthorpe R. Norfolk. 

Rev. R. Broadley, Swinton P.C. Lancashire. 

Rev. J. Bromilow, Billinge P.C. Lancashire. 

Rev. R. Clarke, Heanlochbervie Ch. co., Suther- 
land, Scotland. 

Rev. F. Cole, St. Feock V. Cornwall. 

Rev. C. H. Cox, Littleton P.C. co. Worcester. 

Rev. IT. B. Edwards, St. Stephen's V. Cornwall. 

Rev. T. G. W. Freston, Dalingworth R. co. Glouc. 

Rev. J. Gaskin, Bitton P.C. co, Gloucester. 

Rev. E. A. Holmes, St. Peter’s R. Suffolk. 

Rev. T. H. Horne, St. Edmund’s R. Lombard-st. 

Rev. B. Howell, Acton Round P. C. Salop. 

Rev. W. P. Hutton, Little Birch R. Herefordsh. 

Rev. S. Mayelston, Brantingham V. co. York. 

Rev. F. Ould, Kilteel V. co. Kildare. 

Rev. W. W. Park, Whelpington V. Northumb. 

Rev. E. Pole, Templeton R. Devon. 

Rev. J. H. Pooley, Scotter R. Lincoln. 

Rev.W. Potter, St. Mary the Less P.C. Cambridge. 

Rev. J. Punnett, St. Erth V. Cornwall. 

Rev. J. Richardson, Alsager P.C. Cheshire. 

Rev. H. Rowe, Stonehouse P.C. Devon. 

Rev. R. W. Scure, Aldeburgh V. Suffolk. 

Rev. S. Smith, St. Mary P.C. Ely, Camb. 

Rev. G. T. Smith, Uffeulm V. Devon. 

Rev. W. T. Wild, Weston V. Hertford. 

Rev. E. Vaux, Romsey V. Hants. 

Rev. M. Vavasour, Ashby-de-la-Zouch V. co. Leic. 

Rev. L. Yarker, Chillingham V. Northumberland. 

Rev. W. Young, St Helen’s P.C. Isle of Wight. 

Rev. R. H. Wiiliams, Grendon P.C. Herefordsh. 

Rev. C. Grant, Chap. to Lord Durham. 





Civit PREFERMENTS, 


Sir C. T. Metcalfe, Bart. to be Governor of the 
new Presidency of Agra. 

T. B. Macaulay, esq. M.P. to be fourth Ordinary 
Member of the Council in India. 

Rev. H. Banfather, Head Master of the Grammar 
School, Norwich. 

Rev. H. M. J. Buckle, Head Master of Gram. 
School, Durham. 





BIRTHS. 


Nov. 5. The wife of John Shephard, esq. of 
Kensington-sq. a dau.—15. At Teddington, Lady 
Campbell, a dau.——-20._ At the dow- Lady Arun. 
dell’s, Dover-st. the Hon. Mrs. Neave, a son.—18, 
At Grove House, Fulham, the wife of the Rev. 
W. Roy, D.D. late Senior Chaplain of Madras, a 
dau.—22. At Week St. Mary, Cornwall, the 
wife of the Rev. Walter Gee, a son. At Lord 
George Seymour’s, St. George’s-place, the Visc’tess 
Boyle, a son and heir.——23. At Trowbridge, 
the wife of the Rev. Francis Fulford, a dau.—— 
At Ealing, Middlesex, the wife of the Rev. Sir 
Herbert Oakeley, Bart. a son.——At Wimbledon, 
the wife of Col. Adam Hogg, E.I.C. a dau. 
At Topsham, the wife of the Rev. H. Thorp, a 
dau. 27. At Hanover, the Duchess of Cam- 
bridge, a dau. At Marble Hill, Twickenh 
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MARRIAGES. 


Nov. 15. A. T. Malkin, esqe of Trin. coll. 
Camb. to Marianne, dau. of Kev. J. Addison 
Carr, Rector of Hadstock. 18. Capt. Dunt, to 
Sophia St. Ives Mary, eldest dau. of the late 
Capt. Jarvis, R.M M, 25. At Reading, Rev. 
J. King, Rector of Bradenham, Bucks, to Maria, 
only dau. of Tho. Rickford, esq. Rev. W. 
Master, Rector of Bucknell, to Lucy Eliz. only 
dau. of Benj. Woods, esq. of Blakesley, North- 
amptonshire.——<6. At Paris,Geo Marton, esq. 
only son of Col. Marton, of Capernwray Hall, 
Lancashire, to Lucy Sarah, dau. of the late Right 
Hon. Lord Chief Justice Dailas, At Bitton, 
Gloucestershire, Lieut. W. Glennie, R.N, to Eliz. 
Cath. eldest dau. of H. A. Barker, esq. of Wil- 
bridge, Gloycestershire——27. At St. John’s, 
Savoy, the Rev. John Downes, tu Lucy, dau. of 
J. Todd, of Lancaster-place, esq.——At Trinity 
Church, Marylebone, G. H. C. Scott, esq. of Devon- 
shue-place, to Mary Favell, second dau. of the 
late Geo. Dehany, esq. of Jamaica. At St. 
Mary's, Bryanston-sq. the Rev. G. A. Burnaby, 
of Hazlebeach Hall, Northamptonshire, to Har- 
riet, third dau. of H. Villebois, esq. of Gi sucester- 
place. 28. At Sculcoates, co. York, the Rev. 
H. Dawson, to Maria, youngest dau. of the late 
Capt. Andrews, of Alford, Lincolnshire——At 
Nantwich, T. Bower, esq. to Annette, only dau. 
of the late Rev. W. Salmon, Vicar of Tudeley, 
Kent. The Rev. B. Lucas Cubitt, son of Geo. 
Cubitt, esq. of Catfield, Norfolk, to Emma, young- 
est dau. of Francis Holyoake, esq. of Tettenhall, 
Staff. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Gilchrist 
Whisker, nephew of John Borthwick Gilchrist, 
LL.D. to Cecilia Somerville, only dau. of the 
late Capt. Burton, E.I.C. At Dulverton, co. 
Somerset, Henry Hall, esq. to Charlotte, youngest 
dau. of the late Capt. Gibson, R.N. Dec. 2. 
At Chicksands Priory, Bedfordshire, Capt. C. 
Bulkeley, to Charlotte, dau. of Sir W. and Lady 
Todd.—+4. At Sherborne, David Bate, esq. of 
Torpoint, Cornwall, to Theophila Annie, only 
dau. of the late Capt. John Nash, R.N. 5. At 
Box, Wilts, the Rev. W. Fowle, Rector of Al- 
lington, to Anne Fawcett, eldest dau. of the late 
Rev. R. W. Moor, Rector of Sandford Orcas. 
At Broadwater, Sussex, Lieut.-Coi. Bonner, 
to Francis Maria, eldest dau. of the late Major 
Bean, R.A.——7. At Keston, Kent, the Rev. 
J. Kirkpatrick, to Eliz. Ann, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. J. W. Martin——9. At Bromham, 
near Devizes, Cuthbert Johnson, esq. of Wal- 
lington, Berks, to Jane, second dau. of the 
Rev. Dr. Starky, of Spye Park, Wilts.——10. 
At Dodington, Gloucestershire, H. Lannoy Hun- 
ter, yun. e3q. of Beach Hill, Berks, to Charlotte 
Octavia, dau. of Sir C. Bethel Codrington, Bart. 
At Culzean Castie, Ayr, N. B. Rich. Oswald, 
esq. of Cavets, to Lady Mary Kennedy, second 
dau. of the Marquis of Ailsa. At St. James’s, 
Charles H, Pigot, esq. of Great Marlborough-st. 















































the Lady Alice Peel, a son, 28. At West 
Dean, Wilts, the wife of the Rev. Edw. Arney, 
a son. At Harrow, the wife of the Rev. Dr, 
Longley, 4 son. $0. At Bath, the wife of Capt. 
Lysaght, R.N. a son. Dec. 1, At Stopham- 
house, Sussex, the wife of Geo. Bartelot Smyth, 
esq. a son. 2. In Belgrave-street, the wife of 
E. Berwick Harwood, esq. a son, At New- 
battle Abbey, Dalkeith, the M'ness of Lothian, a 
son.——6. At Lypiatt-house, Wilts, the wife of 
W. Waldron, esq. a dau. At Perry Barr, Staff. 
Mrs. Huoter Hulme, a dau.——s8. At Dover, the 
wife of Capt. Sinart, a son. 10. At Sussex 
House, Hammersmith, the wife of Lieut.-Col. A. 
Robertson, a son.——11. At Horsmonden, the 
wife of the Rev. Wm.M. Smith Marriott, a dau. 
—In Eaton.place, the lady of Sir John Ogilvy, 
Bart. a dau. In Cornwall-terrace, Regent's. 
park, the wife of W. Payater, esq. barrister-at- 
Jaw, a son. 





























P of Sir G. Pigot, Bart. to Leonora, second 
dau. of Sir W. Russell, Bart. of York-place, Port- 
man-square.——14. At Leamington, Capt. Hamil- 
ton, Scots Fusileer Guards, to Catherine Emily, 
second dau. of W. Wynne, esq. of Dublio.— 
At St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, Edward, youngest 
son of the late Deputy Greenaway, to Jane Anna, 
eldest dau. of Stephen Cox, esq. of Nottingham- 
Street, Marylebone, and Turnham-green. 17. 
At Warnford, Hants, the Rev. A. Atherley Ham- 
mond, of West End Lodge, near Southampton, 
to Eliz. Malpas, eldest dau. of the late T. L. O. 
Davies, esq. of Alresford. At Bridgewater, the 
Rev. John Allen Giles, to Aona Sarah, dau. of 
the late Fred. Dickinson, esq. At Great Am- 
well, Herts, the Rev. Henry Coddington, Vicar 
of Ware-cum-Thundridge, to Priscille, dau. of the 
Rev. Dr. Batten, Principal of the East India Col- 
lege, Haileybury. Lady Catherine Grimston, 
second dau. of the Earl of Verulam, to Mr. Bar. 
ham, son of the late Lady Caroline Barham. 
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OBITUARY. 


Marsuat. Jourpan. 

Nov. 23. At Paris, aged 71, Marshal 
Jourdan, Governor of the Hotel des In- 
valides. 

Jean. Baptiste Jourdan was born at 
Limoges, April 29, 1762. In his six- 
teenth year he enrolled himself in the 
regiment of Auxerrois, and proceeded 
with a part of his regiment to America, 
from whence he did not return until the 
peace. On his arrival in France, he ob- 
tained a Lieutenant’s commission, and in 
1790 became Captain of Chasseurs in 
the National Guard of his native town. 

In 179] he commanded a battalion of 
volunteers of Haute- Vienne, which he 
led to the army of the North, and distin- 
guished himself under Dumourier in the 
campaign of Belgium, His — ta- 
lents were appreciated; and, in May, 
1793, he obtained the rank of General of 
Brigade. In 1794 he was advanced to 
the superior command of the army of the 
Moselle. It was at the head of these 
troops that he gained the victory of Fleu- 
rus, and that he planted his colours on the 
Rhine from Coblentz to Cleves. France 
owed to him the possession of those beau- 
tiful provinces, which she has frequently 
declared to be her natural boundaries. 

In the succeeding year he crossed the 
Rhine, and maintained the war with va- 
rious success. The same results followed 
in 1796. In 1797 he started in his politi- 
cal career, having been nominated to the 
Council of Five Hundred. From this 
era his devotion to his country was divided 
between the tribune, the army, and his 
diplomatic duties. On the 18th Brumaire 
he was among the small number of those 
who foresaw the ambitious views of Bo- 
naparte, and who acted on the reserve. 
The Emperor eyed him with disfavour, 
but he eventually rendered justice to his 
deserts and his unbending integrity. In 
1800 he commanded in Piedmont; and 
so mildly that sixteen years after the King 
of Sardinia sent him his portrait splendidly 
set in diamonds. In 1802 he was called 
to the Council of State; the year suc- 
ceeding saw him at the head of the army 
of Italy: and on the memorable 19th of 
May, 1804, he was created a Marshal; 
but on the breaking out of the Austrian 
war (1805), he was superseded by Mas- 
sena _ he had been before in Swabia), 
an indignity of which he complained with- 
out effect. In 1806 he governed Naples 
under Joseph Bonaparte; and in 1808 he 
accompanied that personage into Spain as 
his Major-General. In the latter post 
Marshal Jourdan was overwhelmed with 
disgust, and his counsels were met with 


contempt, by the courtiers who surrounded 
the King of Spain; he demanded and ob- 
tained his recall at the close of 1809. 
However, when the Russian campaign 
was decided, to his chagrin he was sent 
back to Spain, where he conducted the 
inglorious retreat from Madrid, and was 
at length overwhelmed in the ruin of 
Vittoria. Jourdan bad already the re- 
putation of having sustained more defeats 
than any other French general (from 
which he had acquired the significant 
nick-name of Zhe Anvil); but this last 
defeat threw all his former ill success into 
the shade. In his flight from the field he 
threw down his truncheon, which was 
found and ludicrously displayed by some 
of our soldiers. Jourdan did not think 
himself safe until he reached Paris. 
There he quietly watched the declining 
fortunes of his master, after whose abdi- 
cation he received a command from Louis. 

When Bonaparte returned from Elba, 
Jourdan retired into the country. He 

+was for some time undecided as to what 
course he should pursue; but at length 
consented to take a seat in the Chamber 
of Peers. His active services was not 
required, but he was entrusted with the 
government of Besancon. He was one 
of the first to recognise the authority of. 
Louis after the second restoration. In 
1817 he was placed over the seventh mi- 
litary division, and in the year following 
was admitted among the new peers. 
During the first days of the revolution of 
July, he was called to the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs, but the men of the next 
day came in, and he willingly surrendered 
to them his place. Shortly afterwards he 
was ss Governor of the Invalides, 
where he made himself as beloved by the 
aged warriors under his care as he had 
been by the soldiers when he was in the 
army. Labouring for some time under a 
fatal disease, he supported his protracted 
sufferings without the least diminution of 
his placidity and amenity of disposition. 
He died poor; after holding his rank of 
Marshal for 30 years, and filling some of 
the most important offices, he has scarcely 
left 15,000 francs in the funds. 

Marshal Jourdan was the last repre- 
sentative of the military glories of the 
Republic. ‘ Jourdan is a poor general,” 
said Napoleon at St. Helena ; “but he pos- 
sessed the virtues, rare. among his com- 
petitors, of honour, integrity, and hu- 
manity.” Throughout the protracted civil 
commotions of his country, and the varied 
forms of its Government, he was still 
consistent. His disinterestedness enabled 
him to look unmoved at all the efforts of 
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power, and to withstand the intoxicating 
seductions of the Imperial sway. 

His funeral took place Nov. 28, at 12 
o'clock. The two lodges at the entrance- 
gate, and the grand portal of the Hotel 
des Invalides, as well as the principal 
doors of the church, were hung with black 
cloth. The interior of the church was 
also hung with black draperies, and orna- 
mented with military trophies, funeral 
urns, and tri-coloured flags; and lighted 
by innumerable wax tapers, in a style 
which produced a most imposing effect. 
A rich catafalque was erected in the 
centre, in which the remains of the Mar- 
shal were deposited during the service. 
Not only the old veterans, whose chief he 
had been, attended to pay him the last 
honours due to his rank and military fame, 
but a. great many officers of the National 
Guards were present, with detachments 
from each legion. The pall was sup- 

rted by Marshal Soult, the Minister of 

ar, Marshal the Duke de Treviso, 
Major-General Count de Colbert, and 
Lieut.-General Baron Fririon, Com- 
mandant of the Hotel des Invalides. 
Amongst the other Marshals who at- 
tended were, Counts Lobau, Molitor, 
and Gerard; the Ministers of the Inte- 
rior, of the Marine, of Justice, of Public 
Instruction, and for Foreign Affairs ; 
Generals Sebastiani, Flahaut, and Jacque- 
minot; Admiral Truguet, and a great 
number of other officers of all ranks. A 
deputation from the Chamber of Peers, 
M. Dupin and nearly all the Members of 
the Chamber of Deputies then in Paris, 
joined in the procession. Generals Gour- 
gaud and Bernard, Aides-de-Camp to 
the King, and the Aides-de-Camp to the 
Duke of Orleans, followed the hearse in the 
Royal earriages. The troops of the gar- 
rison Were ranged in double lines round 
the outer circumference of the Hotel, 
under the orders of General Pajol and 
General Darriule. A squadron of artil- 
lery, four squadrons of cuirassiers, four 
squadrons of dragoons, and four squadrons 
of lancers, occupied the space in front of 
the Avenue de Breteuil. The coffin was 
carried from the Governor's apartments 
into the church by men selected from the 
inmates of the Invalides, and, after the 
service, was placed on a hearse, and, 
followed by the whole cortege, made the 
circuit of the Hotel—the infantry during 
the procession firing volleys by battalions. 
The body was at last again taken into the 
chureh, and deposited finally in the vault. 
Before they took an eternal farewell of 
their companion in arms, Marshal the 
Duke de Treviso, General Fririon, and 
General Solignac delivered orations, which 
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were listened to with mingled feelings of 
grief, reverence, and regret. 





Lavy Mary Linpsay Crawrorp. 

Nov. 21. At Crawford Priory, co. 
jig aged 75, Lady Mary Lindsay Craw- 
ord. 

Her Ladyship was the younger daugh- 
ter of George nineteenth Earl of Craw- 
ford, fifth Earl of Lindsay, and four- 
teenth Lord Lindsay of the Byres, a title 
which ranks first on the roll of Scottish 
Barons, as that of Crawford does on the 
Union roll of Earls. On the death of 
her brother, George Lindsay, the twen- 
tieth Earl of Crawford, in 1808 (her two 
other brothers, and her sister Jean Coun- 
tess of Eglintoun, having all previously 
deceased without issue), she succeeded to 
the family estates of Crawford Priory and 
Struthers in Fife, and Kilbirnie in Ayr- 
shire. The Fifeshire property was ob- 
tained from the Keiths, in exchange for 
Dunotter Castle, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, by Sir William of the Byres, 
younger brother of the ancestor of the 
first fourteen Earls of Crawford, of 
whom the Earl of Balcarres, chief of the 
name, is heir-male and representative. 
The Kilbirnie property was obtained by 
the marriage (1664) of. Lady Mary's an- 
cestor, Patrick Lindsay (second son of 
John tenth Lord Lindsay of the Byres, 
first Earl of Lindsay, and fifteenth Earl 
of Crawford,) with Margaret Crawford, 
the heiress. 

Their son was created Viscount Gar- 
nock ; and on the death in 1749, of John 
Lindsay, the eighteenth Earl (whom the 
industrious Chambers styles “ the most 
generous, the most gallant, the bravest, 
and the finest nobleman of his time,”) 
George fourth Viscount of Garnock, 
Lady Mary’s father, succeeded, as nine- 
teenth Earl, tothe estates and earldom of 
Crawford. 

By her Ladyship’s settlements, exa- 
mined at the Priory after her interment, 
Lord Lindsay, eldest son of the Earl of 
Balearres, is appointed, after the payment 
of her debts and certain legacies and an- 
nuities to her friends and domestics, her 
sole residuary legatee. A considerable 
sum is also left to the poor of the parish. 
Her domestics, several of whom have 
been many years in her service, and 
whom, shortly before her death, she 
thanked for their long and faithful at- 
tentions, are kindly remembered in her 
will. Even her anxiety for the kind 
treatment of the numerous animal fa- 
vourites she protected during her life- 
time, has been bequeathed by her will to 
her successor. None of her horses are 
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to be disposed of to cruel and barbarous 
masters; and of one of them, which be- 
onged to her late brother, particular care 
is to be taken. The gratitude and affec- 
tion with which it is pleasing to find her 
memory regarded by those who had the 
best opportunities of knowing her, will 
long be cherished in her native county, 
when those harmless vel ow Al 
like those of Goldsmith’s village-pastor, 
still ‘‘lean’d to virtue’s side” and to the 
cause of humanity, are forgotten, or re- 
membered but with a smile. 

Her Ladyship’s funeral, on the 2d of 
December, was attended by the Earl of 
Glasgow, heir of entail to the deceased, 
her distant but nearest relative, by the 
Right Hon. David Boyle; Lord Justice 
Clerk; Lord Lindsay (son of the Earl 
of Balcarres) ; Lieut.-Col. James Lind- 
say, younger of Balcarres; by Sir Hen- 
ry Bethune (paternally Lindsay), of Kil- 
conquhar; Johnstone Lindsay, Esq. of 
Kirkforthar, and many other gentlemen 
of Fifeshire. The burial service of the 
church of England having been impres- 
sively read in the hall of Crawford 
Priory by the Rev. Mr. Sinclair, brother- 
in-law to the Earl of Glasgow, the fune- 
ral proceeded to the mausoleum at Wal- 
ton, built many years ago on a lofty emi- 
nence on the estate, and in which repose 
the ashes of her brother, the late Earl 
of Crawford and Lindsay. Great num- 
bers of the tenantry, and of the towns- 
people of Cupar and Ceres, were in at- 
tendance; the most respectful order was 
preserved, and few indeed, it is to be 
presumed, could witness with indiffer- 
ence, the obsequies of the last of a direct 
line, which, for nearly five hundred years, 
has flourished in Fifeshire, and whose 
deeds have been enrolled in the chronicles 
of ancient Scotland. 

It is supposed that the Earl of Bal- 
carres, who is descended from the second 
Earl of Crawford, is entitled to that 
Earldom; but his claim does not extend 
to the Earldom of Lindsay, Viscounty of 
Garnock, and ancient Barony of Lindsay 
of the Byres, which belong to the person 
who can prove himself heir-male-general 
of George the last Earl. John Lindsay 
Crawford, esq. asserts this claim. It may 
be expected that these claims will now be 
brought forward. 

Sm W. M. Bannatyne. 

Nov. 30. At Whiteford House, co. 
Ayr, aged 90, Sir William Macleod 
Bannatyne, one of the retired Senators 
of the College of Justice. 

This venerable man was descended 
from an ancient and honourable family, 
and born Jan. 26, 1743, O. S. Having 
enjoyed and profited by the advantage of 

Gent. Mac. Vot, I. 


a liberal education, he gave early indica- 
tions of future eminence. He was ad- 
mitted Advocate Jan. 22, 1765, and at 
the bar he deservedly acquired the cha- 
racter of a sound and able lawyer. He 
was the intimate friend and companion of 
Blair, Mackenzie, Cullen, Erskine, Aber- 
cromby, and Craig; and one of the con- 
tributors to the Mirror and Lounger. 
His accomplishments as a gentleman, and 
his attainments in general knowledge and 
belles lettres, were such as to excite an 
opinion that, had he devoted his talents 
exclusively to literary pursuits, he would 
have arrived at no ordinary degree of emi- 
nence. He was the last survivor of that 
phalanx of genius which shed so brilliant 
a lustre on the periodical literature of 
Scotland half a century ago. He was 
also one of the original , he ll and pro- 
moters of the Highland Society of Scot- 
land, a national institution which has 
eminently and essentially contributed to 
the internal improvement of the country. 

He was promoted to the Bench on the 
death of Lord Swinton, and took his seat 
as Lord Bannatyne, May 16, 1799; and 
his judicial career for twenty-four years 
reflects high honour on his memory. He 
resigned in the year 1823, and was suc- 
ceeded by the late Lord Eldin. 





Ricuarp Hener, Ese. 

Oct. 4. At his house in Pimlico, 
Richard Heber, esq. M.A. formerly M. P. 
for the University of Oxford. 

He was the eldest son of Reginald Heber 
oe succeeded his eldest brother as 

ord of the Manors of Marton, York- 
shire, and Hodnet, Salop) and Mary 
Baylie, his first wife; and was half-bro- 
ther to the late amiable Reginald, Bishop 
of Calcutta, who was by a second wife. 
Towards this brother he acted a most 
affectionate part, superintended his edu- 
cation, took great interest in his literary 
efforts, and was justly proud of his 
talents and virtues. 

Mr. Heber was born in Westminster, 
on the 5th of January 1773; and was 
educated under the private tuition of the 
late learned George Glasse. He then 
proceeded to the University of Oxford, 
and was entered at Brasenose College. 
There he cultivated assiduously an ac- 
quaintance with the Greek and Latin 
Classics, and acquired that taste for them 
which accompanied him through life, and 
which was the means of introducing him 
to the friendship of Porson, Dr. Burney, 
and other eminent scholars. There, too, 
it was that he laid the foundation of his 
extensive collection of books; but at 
this time his views were limited to the 
formation of a classical library, with the 
addition of — works, and the mo- 
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dern Latin poets: for whose writings he 
entertained (it is said) to the last a decided 
predilection. 

During his stay at the University, he 
formed the design of editing such of the 
Latin poets as were not printed in Bar- 
bou’s collection; in pursuance of which, 
he published “ Silius Italicus,” in two 
volumes, in 1792. It is characterized as 
being a well executed and useful book. 
«¢ Claudian ” was printed the same year, 
but has not been published. 

The School for illustrating the Works 
of Shakespeare and other English Au- 
thors, from the pages of contemporary 
writers—at the head of which were the 
Wartons, George Steevens, Dr. Percy, 
Bishop of Dromore, Mr. Malone, and 
other eminent scholars—occupied, at the 
time Mr. Heber entered life, a distin- 
guished rank in English literature. From 
the writings of these gentleman, and his 
acquaintance with many of them, he 
imbibed a taste for old English literature ; 
and this, joined to his natural love for 
the drama, led him to form collections of 
our ancient poets and dramatic writers. 
The commencement was, however, suffi- 
ciently humble. Being in the habit of 
making occasional visits tothe metropolis, 
for the purpose of attending the book 
sales, to purchase classics, he was struck 
with the high prices which were given 
for old English books; and having one 
day accidentally met with a little volume 

ed “The Vallie of Varietie,” by 
Henry Peacham, he took it to the late 
Mr. Bindley, of the Stamp Office, the cele- 
brated collector, and asked him, “If that 
“was not a curious book?” Mr. Bindley, 
after looking at it, answered, “« Yes: not 
very—but rather a curious book.” Such 
was the beginning of Mr. Heber’s col- 
lection of ancient English literature; a 
collection which for extent and richness 
has never been equalled, and perhaps 
never will be surpassed. 

In the year 1804 he succeeded, on the 
death of his father, to the estates in 
Yorkshire and Shropshire, which he 
augmented by purchase, and considerably 
improved. In the year 1806 he offered 
himself as representative for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford; but was successfully 
opposed by thé late Lord Colchester. 

hilst resident there as a student, he 
had become a great admirer of Parliamen- 
tary oratory; and on any great ques- 
tion arising, was often known to leave 
‘the University at mid-day, to be present 
-at the contests of Pitt, Fox, Burke, 
&c., generally returning to Oxford on 
the following day. He thus became 
conspicuous among his contemporaries 
as a warm politician; and he is supposed 
to have early formed the desire to 
become one of the Representatives of 
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the University, which was at length ac. 
complished in 1821. 

r. Heber’s station in life, his easy 
fortune, his gentlemanly manners, literary 
acquirements, and agreeable conversation, 
caused his society to be courted at this time 
by all ranks; and few men could boast so 
extensive and valuable a circle of friends 
and acquaintances, among whom were 
many of the statesmen, wits, and chief 
literary and scientific characters of the day. 
The best testimony, however, to the esti- 
mation in which he was held is contained 
in the beautiful lines addressed to him by 
Sir Walter Scott, in the introduction to 
the sixth canto of his “« Marmion ;” where, 
with his usual discriminating mind, he 
has so happily alluded to Mr. Heber’s 
literary pursuits and social habits. 

“ Heap on more wood !—the wind is chill ; 
But let it whistle as it will, 
We'll keep our Christmas merry still. 


How just that, at this time of glee, 
My thoughts should, Heber, turn to thee! 
For many a merry hour we've known, 
And heard the chimes of midnight’s tone. 


. Cease, then, my friend ! a moment cease, 


And leave these classic tomes in peace! 
Of Roman and of Grecian lore, 
Sure mortal brain can hold no more. 
These ancients, as Noll Bluff might say 
Were ‘ pretty fellows in their day ;’ 
But time and tide o’er all prevail— 
On Christmas eve a Christmas tale— 
Of wonder and of war—‘ Profane ! 
What ! leave the lofty Latian strain, 
Her stately prose, her verse’s charms, 
To hear the clash of rusty arms; 
In Fairy Land or Limbo lost, 
To jostle conjuror and ghost, 
Goblin and witch !’"—Nay, Heber, dear, 
Before you touch my charter, here, 
Though Leyden aids, alas! no more. 

® * * * 
But why such instances to you, 
Who, in an instant, can review 
Your treasured hoards of various lore, 
And furnish twenty thousand more? 
Hoards, not like theirs whose volumes rest 
Like treasures in the Franch’mont chest, 
While gripple owners still refuse 
To others what they cannot use ; 
Give them the priest’s whole century, 
They shall not spell you letters three ; 
Their pleasures in the books the same 
The magpie takes in pilfered gem. 
Thy volumes, open as thy heart, 
Delight, amusement, science, art, 
To every ear and eye impart ; 
Yet who, of all who thus employ them, 
Can, like the owner's self, enjoy them. 
But, hark! I hear the distant drum, 
The day of Flodden field is come. 
Adieu, dear Heber! life and health, 
And store of literary wealth.” 
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Sir Walter has also, in other of his 
works, mentioned Mr, Heber; and on 
the publication of each of the Waverle 
novels, that gentleman never missed find- 
ing a copy on his table. Dr. Ferriar also 
atonal an elegant poetical epistle on 
the Bibliomania to Mr. Heber; which 
led to Dr. Dibdin’s addressing to him the 
first edition of his well known volume 
under the same title. Mr. Adolphus, 
jun. addressed to him his series of letters 
on the Authorship of the Waverley no- 
vels; and Mr. Mitford his letter on 
Weber’s edition of the works of Ford the 
Dramatist. The names of the authors 
who have acknowledged his assistance in 
throwing open to them his literary stores, 
or communicating information, would 
form along catalogue ; and several works 
of merit owe their origin entirely to his 
suggestions. 

Soon after the peace in 1815, Mr. 
Heber went on the continent, visiting 
France, Belgium, and the Netherlands ; 
adding to his literary treasures, and ac- 
quiring during his stay the friendship of 
many eminent literary characters, who 
were charmed with his agreeable manners 
and boundless information on every topic 
of elegant literature. In the year 1818 
he was one of the persons whose opinion 
was taken by the committee appointed 
by the House of Commons relative to 
the purchase of Dr. Burney’s library. In 
the year 1821, there being a vacancy in 
the representation of the University of 
Oxford, he again come forward as a can- 
didate. His wide circle of friends, and 
the great interest made for him, would at 
once have secured his return, but that the 
question of Roman Catholic Emanci- 
pation being at that time greatly agitated, 
many members of the University consi- 
dered themselves bound to elect such a 
member as they were assured would refuse 
further concessions to the Roman Catho- 
lics; and as Mr. Heber, either from not 
having made up his mind ona question of 
such vast political importance, or from 
want of courage to declare a decided opi- 
nion, had not expressed himself so strongly 
on the subject as they required, these gen- 
tlemen either refrained from voting, or 
voted for his opponent. On the second day 
of the election, which was very severely 
contested, Mr. Heber’s committee issued 
a paper, containing his sentiments on the 
subject of Catholic Emancipation; which 
being satisfactory to the major part of 
the gentlemen of the University, he had 
the honour of being returned—attaining 
thereby the great object of his ambition. 
The same year he served the office of 
Sheriff of Shropshire. It was about this 
time also that he was engaged in founding 
the Atheneum Club; besides which, he 
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was member of several other literary 
Societies ;—indeed, to use the phrase of 
Dr. Johnson, “ He was an excellent 
clubber.” ‘ 
In the second edition of his Biblio- 
mania, published in 1811, Dr. Dibdin 
gave the following character of Mr. He- 
ber under the name of Atticus :— 
“ Atticus unites all the activity of 
De Witt and Lomenie, with the reten- 
tiveness of Magliabechi and the learning 
of Le Long. * * * Yet Atticus doth 
sometimes sadly err. He has now and 
then an ungovernable passion to possess 
more copies of a book than there were 
ever parties to a deed, or stamina to a 
plant, and, therefore, I cannot call him a 
duplicate or a triplicate collector. * * * 
But he atones for this by being liberal in 
the loan of his volumes, The learned 
and curious, whether rich or poor, have 
always free access to hislibrary. In con- 
sequence, he sees himself reflected in a 
thousand mirrors, and has a right to be 
vain of the numerous dedications to him, 
aud of the richly ornamented robes in 
which he is attired by his grateful friends.” 
He has been known seriously to say to 
his friends, on their remarking on his 
many duplicates, “Why, you see, Sir, 
no man can comfortably do without three 
copies of a book. ne he must have 
for his show copy, and he will probably 
keep it at his country house. Another 
he will require for his own use and re- 
ference; and unless he is inclined to 
part with this, which is very inconvenient, 
or risk the injury of his best copy, he 
must needs have a third at the service of 
his friends.” This was a handsome speech 
to address to a borrower ; but it cannot 
be denied that Mr. Heber’s duplicates 
were often purchased from that passion of 
Collectors, which demands not only that 
an article should be possessed, but that it 
should also be kept from the possession 
of others. The fact was that collecting 
had grown into an uncontrollable habit, 
and that it was only satisfied in him, as in 
others, by an almost unlimited indul- 
gence. The same desire of possessing 
duplicates, or (which is the same thing 
under another form) preventing other 
Collectors obtaining them, was not pecu- 
liar to Mr. Heber, but is more remark- 
able because exhibited on a larger scale 
and with ampler means. ; 
Mr. Heber’s conduct in Parliament was 
by no means answerable to the expecta- 
tions of many of his constituents, as on 
no occasion did he venture to speak in the 
House, though constant in his attendance, 
and frequently engaged on committees. 
His silence was considered as remarkable 
by many of his friends, from his known 
powers and the fluency of his private con- 
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versation ; but it is to be considered that 
the studies to which he had devoted him- 
self, were little allied to those which foru 
the usual topics of discussion in the 
Senate. There was indeed one great 
occasion which he might have seized, 
when the University of Oxford sustained 
a memorable attack from Brougham ; but 
his colleague Mr. Peel was then at his 
post, and Mr. Heber considered himself 
excused or anticipated. It is also pro- 
bable that his not having practised public 
speaking in early life occasioned his being 
diffident of making the attempt at this 
time ; and it must be recollected that his 
time was so completely absorbed: by his 
bibliographical pursuits, as to account for 
his neglect of those more important 
acquirements, and that enlarged circle of 
knowledge, which could fit him for the 
politician and the statesman. At lengthy 
he felt that the retention of the honour was 
incompatible with the pursuit to which he 
had devoted himself, and whilst he was at 
Brussels in 1826 he resigned his seat. 
He had quitted England in the preeeding 
year, and he prolonged his stay tor several 

ears, during which he was oceupied in 
increasing his collection; keeping up at 
the same time, through his agent in Lon- 
don, his intercourse with the sale-rooms 
in England, so as to let nothing escape 
him that was valuable and rare. 

In the year 1831 he returned to Eng- 
land, but, alas! not into the society 
which he had left ; living, with the excep- 
tion of his visits to the auction-rooms and 
booksellers’ shops, entirely secluded among 
his books at Pimlico or Hodnet. His con- 
stitution, from fatigue and anxiety, united 
to considerable irregularity of hours both 
in diet and sleep, had become greatly im- 
rae and his friends saw with anxiety 

is health suffering those changes which 
he either did not, or would not see, him- 
self. During the last six weeks of his 
life, his decline was very rapid, and he 
did not take that care of himself which 
his delicate state required. Even in the 
ast week of his life he was imprudent 
enough to venture out in the night air, 
against the kind remonstrances of his 
attendants. This accelerated the pro- 
gress of his disorder—an attack on the 
lungs, attended with great difficulty in 
breathing, and jaundice. He retained to 
the last an anxiety to accumulate still 
further literary stores; and within the 
last few days of his life was in communi- 
cation with several booksellers and auc- 
tioneers. 

Mr. Heber was tall, strong, and well 
made ; and, until his health was impaired, 
had the appearance of a person likely to 
live to an advanced age. In person and 
features he was not very unlike his bro- 


ther, the late Bishop of Culcutta, though 
he was considerably. taller, and better 
looking. Mr. Heber was very near- 
sighted, His address and manners were 
extremely courteous and gentlemanly. 
His cheerfulness and the charms of his 
conversation, which he knew well to adapt 
to please all ranks and ages, and supplied 
with a fund of amusing anecdote, rendered 
him a most acceptable and delightful com- 

anion. In addition to Greek and Latin, 
he acquired the Italian and. French lan- 
guages; and had some little knowledge of 
the Spanish and Portuguese. Besides 
the editions of Silius. Italicus, and Clau- 
dian, already noticed, he superintended 
the publication of the third edition of 
« Ellis’s Specimensof the English Poets,” 
which was remodelled and greatly im- 
proved from his rich and unrivalled collec- 
tion of old poetry. His valuable dra- 
matic collection was ever in the hands of 
the late Mr. Gifford, while he was editing 
Jonson, Massinger, and Ford. He also 

ublished an edition of Brewster’s Trans- 
ation of Persius, with the Latin text. 
These constitute, so far as is known, the 
extent of his literary labours; but he has 
left behind him a vast monument of his 
industry, in the catalogue and collations 
of a great portion of his library. 1n early 
life he devoted some time to the sports of 
the field, and also to agricultural pursuits, 
but more from a general activity of mind 
and body, than from any knowledge of 
that subject. His pride was to tire out 
his bailiff in a ramble across his fields, 
walking from an early hour of the morn 
ing till night closed upon them. 

But it was from his library that he 
derived the great source of his pleasure ; 
and to the enlargement and improvement 
of which he latterly devoted the whole of 
his time and too much of his fortune. 

Mr. Heber’s mania for book collecting 
commenced, as we have said, at an early 

eriod of life ; and at every sale during the 
ast thirty years he wasa great purchaser. 
His library contains many of the princi- 
pal treasures possessed by the late Dr. 
Farmer, Isaac Reed, J. Brand, George 
Steevens, the Duke of Roxburghe, James 
Bindley, Benj. Heath, J. Perry, Gilb. 
Waketield, J. Kemble, E. Malone, R. 
Wilbraham, J. Dent, Dr. Gosset, Sir M. 
M. Sykes, &c. He collected with great 
avidity the manuscript as well as the print- 
ed works of the early English poets; and 
was well acquainted with their contents 
and merits. He was very nearly becoming 
the purchaser of Mr. Jean Francois Van- 
develde’s entire collection, which has been 
lately sold at Ghent contained in 14,000 
lots; and he purchased an entire library 
of 30,000 volumes at Paris. 

He was in constant communication with 
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most of the old-bookseliers in every city 
and townofthe United Kingdom; and those 
that periodically published catalogues fre- 
quently sent the sheets to Mr. Heber by 
post, as they were printed. On bearing 
of a curious book, he has been known to 
put himself into the mail coach, and travel 
three, four, or five hundred miles to ob- 
tain it, fearful to entrust his commission 
toa letter. Nor was it in English lite- 
rature alone that his stores were exten- 
sive. His collection of Greek and Latin 
classics, Spanish, Italian, Portugeuse, 
and French, far, very far exceeds any 
that ever was made by a private indi- 
vidual. His collection of Mexican books 
is singular, indeed. He had an insuperable 
objection to books printed on large paper, 
because they occupied so much room on his 
shelves. Some years ago he built a new 
library at his house at Hodnet ; which is 
said to be full. Hisresidence in Pimlico, 
where he died, is filled like Magliabe- 
chi’s at Florence, with books from 
the top to the bottom—every chair, every 
table, every passage, containing piles of 
erudition. He had another house in 
York-street, leading to Great James- 
street, Westminster, laden from the 
ground floor to the garret, with curious 
books. He had a library in the High. 
street, Oxford, an immense library at 
Paris, another at Antwerp, another at 
Brussels, another at Ghent, and at other 
places in the Low Countries and in Ger- 
many. In short, there is neither end nor 
measure to his literary stores. 

But Heber wasnot a mere book collector 
—“ he was a scholar, and a ripe and good 
one;” few men were better acquainted 
with the contents of their books, or could 
more eloquently expatiate on their respec- 
tive merits. He has always been consi- 
dered as a delightful companion, abounding 
with literary, political, and critical anec- 
dote, relating to past and present times. 
He had been tbe friend or companion of 
Professor Porson, Dr. Charles Burney, 
Dr. Routh, Dr. Raine, the present Lord 
Lyttelton, the late Earl of Dudley, the 
Bishop of Exeter, Mr. Kett of Trinity ; 
and particularly his relation, Dr. Martin 
Routh of Magdalen, Dr. Whitaker the 
Historian of Yorkshire, the Rey. Stephen 
Weston, the Hon. and Rev. Wm. Hur- 
bert, George Ellis the elegant Historian 
of the Poets, Professor Gaisford, Mr. 
Kemble, Sir Walter Scott, Southey, 
Malone, Bindley, Lord Spencer, Lord 
Grenville, the Duke of Buckingham, 
George Canning, Mr. Frere, Wm. Gif- 
ford, Lord Seatord, Charles Wynn, Sir 
Jas. Mackintosh, Dr. Goodall, Dr. Keate, 
Mr. Cracherode, Lord Holland, Lord 
Dover, Lord Cawdor, Lord Bute, Lord 
Clive, the Duke of Devonshire, Sir F'ran- 


cis Freeling, Dr. Dibdin, Mr. Amyot, 
Prince Cimitelli, Bishop Copleston, &c. 
&c. He was the medium by which Por- 
son was introduced to Lord Grenville, 
for the purpose of editing or correcting 
the sheets of the “* Oxford Homer.” 

Mr. Heber was never married. His 
father had, by a second marriage, three 
children, two sons and a daughter. Re- 
ginald Heber, the late lamented Bishop 
of Calcutta, is so well known to the public 
as to render any further mention of him 
unnecessary. The youngest son, the Rev. 
Thomas Cuthbert Heber, died in 1816; 
he was a young man of promising parts, 

rticularly fond of heraldry and genea- 
ogy, very quiet, good-tempered, amia- 
ble, but somewhat indolent, with none 
of Reginald’s activity. The daughter was 
married to the late Rev. Charles Cow- 
per Cholmondeley, who succeeded the 
Bishop in the rectory of Hodnet, and 
died Feb. 5, 1831 (see the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, vol. i. 281). The Bishop of 
Calcutta left two children, both daugh- 
ters; and Mrs. Cholmondeley has by her 
late husband four sons. 

The funeral took place at Hodnet, on 
Monday the 16th of November. It 
was strictly of the most private charac- 
ter, and a walking procession from the 
Hall to the church, a distance of some 
500 yards. The tenants, about 36 in 
number, preceded the Rector and his 
two Curates; then the body, immediately 
followed by the four Masters Cholmon- 
deley, nephews of the deceased; the 
Messrs. Wrightson, his first cousins; 
the Rev. Dr. Dibdin, his old friend and 
literary associate; Mr. Macaulay, do. 
mestic tutor to the family; R. Fisher, 
esq. solicitor; and John Newell and 
John France, each upwards of 40 years 
the confidential servants of Mr. Heber. 
Notwithstanding the untowardness of 
the morning, the churchyard and the 
church were crowded with sympathizing 
spectators. The service was read by the 
Rey. Oswald Leycester, the Rector, (now 
in his 82d year,) with a most peculiar dis- 
tinctness, power, and propriety. 





H. J. Hearp, LL.D. 

Sept. 23. At his residence, Bally- 
brack, near Cork, Henry Joseph Heard, 
Esq. LL.D. Vicar-General of the united 
dioceses of Cork and Ross. 

The Heard family is of English ex- 
traction. ‘The first of that name who 
appeared in Ireland was John Heard, Esq. 
who, emigrating trom Wiltshire, enrolled 
himself amongst the followers of Sir W. 
kialegh. ‘This person settled at Ban- 
don, inthe county of Cork, where be died 
in 1619. Of his two surviving sons the 
eldest remained in Ireland, and was great- 
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grandfather to the late Dr. Heard; the 
second, Isaac, passed over to England, 
and taking up his abode as a merchant at 
Bridgewater, was grandfather of the cele- 
brated Sir Isaac Heard, Garter King of 
Arms, who died April 29, 1822. See 
his Memoir in the Gentleman’s Mega- 
zine, vol. XcIt, p. 

Dr. Heard was the eldest son of Henry 
Heard, Esq. formerly an opulent mer- 
chant in Cork, and was born in that city, 
in the parish of St. Mary’s Shandon, in 
the month of August 1764. At an early 
age he was put to school with the Rey. 
Joshua Browne, D. D. Vicar of Castle- 
lyons, under whose tuition he made great 
progress in classical study. Dr. Browne, 
discerning the powerful talents of his 
pupil, distinguished him early by his 
favour. A mutual attachment ensued, 
which ripened into a friendship termi- 
nated only by the death of that exellent 
man. It was at first designed to rear 
the subject of this memoir as a _physi- 
cian; however, an eminent Scotch prac- 
tioner represented that the constitution 
of young Heard was not sufficiently ro- 
bust to support the fatigues of that pro- 
fession. He was therefore sent to Mr. 
Furlong, a solicitor in Dublin, with a 
view to being subsequently entered at the 
Temple. Whether ill health or other 
causes operated, he never became a mem- 
ber of any of the Inns of Court, although 
he went over to England for that pur- 
pose, and remained for some time in Lon- 
don. Returning to Dublin, he was sworn 
in an attorney, and practised in that 
calling at the Irish Bar. In 1791 his fa- 
ther died, and from that time Mr. Heard 
resided at Ballybrack, his patrimonial 
property. In the year 1802 the Hon. Dr. 
Thomas Stopford, then Bishop of Cork 
and Ross, appointed him Registrar to the 
united dioceses. In 1815, having been 
created Doctor of Laws, he was pro- 
moted by the late Bishop St. Lawrence 
to the place of Vicar-General, the duties 
of which office he most zealously and effici- 
ently discharged until a short time before 
his death. 

Although Dr. Heard did not enjoy an 
university education, this circumstance 
proved, in his case, of little disadvantage. 
Stimulated as much perhaps by a sense of 
this deficiency, as by an innate thirst of 
knowledge, he employed himself in the 
cultivation of learning in every branch. 
Being possessed of a mind ardent in re- 
search, deliberate in judgment, and won- 
derfully tenacious in memory; and hav- 
ing the gifts of indefatigable application, 
acute reason, and a singular clearness of 
apprehension, his diligence was rewarded 
with unusual success. The vast fund of 


knowledge, which under self-tuition he 
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thus contrived to amass, concurrently with 
the laborious education and practice of 
his profession, astonished even his inti- 
mate friends. When he came permanently 
to reside in his native county, he was 
confessed to be the first as to erudition 
there, and for extent and variety of in- 
formation he had perhaps few equals any 
where. As an historian and antiquary, 
as well as in his legal capacity, he was 
looked up to and consulted by all within 
his sphere. Nor did he neglect the pur- 
suit of lighter literature. As a linguist 
he had mastered most of the modern 
tongues. In particular may be noticed his 
proficiency in the Irish language. In ad- 
dition to these attainments he had much 
rare and curious reading. He was pecu- 
liarly felicitous in quotation, and could 
make prompt and dextrous use of what 
he knew.. Without seeking to display 
his multifarious acquirements, he was not 
unwilling to communicate information, 
and as he was skilful in maintaining 
hilarity by repartee, wit, and lively anec- 
dote, it was the delight of his admiring 
friends to court his society and draw from 
his richly stored memory. He was equally 
ready to take a part in the conversation 
of the learned, or to join in the amuse- 
ments of children, which he well. knew 
how to promote. In fine he had the re- 
markable art of winning the esteem and 
respect of the old and of attaching the 
affections of the young. Dr. Heard spent 
a life of the strictest celibacy, owing, it 
is said, to an early disappointment of the 
heart. His disposition was distinguished 
by the sterling qualities of generous hos- 
pitality, and a bountiful though secret 
charity. In his friendship he was active 
and sincere. His manners were mild, af- 
fable, and diffident. In his latter days a 
painful disorder, which had been preying 
on him for upwards of 20 years, and at 
length hastened his end, rendered his 
temper a little irritable. There was also 
some tincture of eccentricity in his cha- 
racter; but it has been shrewdly, though 
quaintly, observed by a learned man, that 
.“he must be an odd man, who has no 
oddities.” An anecdote highly illustrative 
of his idiosyncracy is related on good au- 
thority. While he was yet a young man, 
being warmly engaged in an argument, he 
either fell or was pushed from his chair 
when he supported the debate as he lay 
upon the ground, nor did he rise until the 
dispute was over. ; 

It is much to be regretted that he has 
left no lasting record of his extraordinary 
talents and varied information. He em- 
ployed his pen indeed frequently, but his 
friends could not prevail upon him to 
print his productions. 
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Rozznt Preston, Esa. 

Nov. 19. ‘After a short illness, in his 
73d year, Robert Preston, Esq. of the 
Lower House, West Derby, Lancashire. 

Mr. Preston was the representative of 
the Prestons of Cockerham, in Lanca- 
shire, who were a younger branch of the 
very ancient family of Preston of Pres- 
ton Richard, Levins, and Preston Pa- 
trick, in Westmoreland, and of the 
Manor and Abbey of Furness, in Lan- 
cashire ; another younger branch of which 
family was seated at Holker, in the latter 
county.* 

His father was the only surviving son 
of Richard Preston, Esq. of Cockerham, 
by his 2d wife Mary,+ daughter and co- 
heiress of Henry Hastings of the city of 
Dublin, a descendant of the Earls of 
Huntingdon; but, in consequence of his 
father having dissipated by gambling the 
whole of his fortune, excepting that por- 
tion which was settled en the issue of his 
first marriage, he was so slenderly pro- 
vided for, that, notwithstanding that he 
adhered during the whole of his life to a 
most rigid frugality of expenditure, he 
found it a matter of no small difficulty to 
educate his family, and he died in 1788, 
aged 74 years, in extremely poor circum- 
stances. 

His eldest son, the subject of the pre- 
sent notice, was born in the year 1761; 
and foreseeing; that, upon his father’s 
death, he should inherit but a small estate, 
whilst his brothers would be totally un- 
ase for, he determined to enter into 

usiness; and, accordingly, in the year 
1783 he commenced his career as a mer- 
chant in Liverpool. 

There his great integrity soon obtained 
for him a high character; and by much 
industry, perseverance, and sagacity, he 
was enabled, in the course of a tew years, 
to lay the foundation of one of the most 
extensive businesses in the kingdom. 
From this he derived, until the end of 
his life, a very considerable income, and 
he has died possessed of immense wealth. 

Mr. Preston was a warm friend, an 
affectionate parent and husband, and 
a most excellent master; and his loss 
will be long and severely felt by the poor, 
to whom his purse was ever open. 





* Vide Burke’s Commoners, vol. I. 
p. 478. 

+ This Lady survived her husband 44 
years, and died in 1765, aged about 100 
years; having been supported by her 
relative, Theophilus, 9th Earl of Hunt- 
ingdon, from the time of her husband’s 
death until the decease of that benevolent 
nobleman, which took place about 20 
years before her own dissolution.- 
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Mr. Anprew PIcKEN. 

Nov. 23. In London, aged 45, Mr. 
Andrew Picken. 

Mr. Picken was born at Paisley, the 
son of an eminent manufacturer, and 
was educated for mercantile pursuits. 
At an early age he visited the West In- 
dies; but finding that the business in 
which he was engaged afforded no very 
bright prospects, he returned to Europe, 
and obtained a confidential situation in 
the Bank of Ireland. To the great re- 
gret of his Irish friends, he subseqnently 
removed into Glasgow, aud entered into 
business. Here he first came before the 
worid as an author, by publishing “ Tales 
and Sketches of the West of Scotland,” 
a work which had great local success. 
In this volume appeared, for the first 
time, the pathetic story of Mary Ogilvie,” 
which showed no common power of com- 
bining the ordinary incidents of life, into 
pictures of intense and harrowing in- 
terest. Among the sketches, was one 
“On the Changes in the West of Scot- 
land during the last Half Century,” 
which contained much playful satire, and 
not a very few hard hits, that severely 
wounded the vanity of the Glasgow bo- 
dies. This, combined with some other 
circumstances, induced the author to quit 
Glasgow; he removed to Liverpool, 
where he established himself as a book- 
seller. 

The unfitness of lite men for 
business, is proverbial; dwelling in the 
ideal world, they shrink from encounter- 
ing the stern realities of life, 


And pen a stanza when they should engross, 


Poor Picken was, besides, as simple as a 
child, the most unsuspicious, the most 
charitable in judgment, of all mortals, 
full of enthusiasm, ardent in hope, ready 
to lend a credulous ear to every one who 
made him a proffer of friendship. The 
mania of speculation, which in 1821 
seized even on those who were deemed 
paragons of worldly wisdom, found him 
too ready a victim; he joined in some of 
the wild progects of the time, and lost 
his all. But his creditors, with one 
voice, bore honourable testimony to his 
integrity, and expressed their sorrow for 
his misfortunes. He came to London 
with the manuscript of a novel, the com- 
position of which had been the amuse. 
ment of his leisure hours, and subse- 
quently his consolation in difficulty and 
distress. ‘ The Sectarian,” as this pro- 
duction was called, was published by 
Colburn, and excited considerable interest 
at the time of its appearance; it showed 
great skill in what may be termed the 


morbid anatomy of the mind, and one 
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picture, of madness caused by religious 
melancholy, which was drawn from na- 
ture, gave considerable offence to persons 
who-are apt to confound an attack upon 
fanatacism with hostility to religion. This 
error prevented “The Sectarian” from 
obtaining the success which its merits 
deserved. 

Mr. Picken now became a frequent 
contributor to Magazines and Reviews. 
The publication of “ The Dominie’s 
Legacy,” in 1830 finally established his 
fame as an historian of Scottish humble 
life; and had great success. 

When Colburn’s ‘Juvenile Library’ 
was projected, Mr. Picken undertook to 
supply the ‘ The Lives of Eminent Mis- 
sionaries,’ but before his work was com- 
pleted, the Library was at anend. The 
volume was subsequently published by 
Kidd, and two large impressions sold. 

Mr. Picken’s next publication was 
‘The Club Book,’ to which several of 
the most popular living writers contri- 
buted. The tales written by the editor 
were in happiest style; that entitled ‘ The 
Three Kearneys,’ was founded on cir- 
cumstances which he had witnessed during 
his residence in Ireland, and it showed 
that Mr. Picken had thoroughly inves- 
tigated the mixed character of the Irish 
peasantry. ‘The Deer stalkers’ was also 
a tale of great interest; it was recently 
dramatized at the Queen’s Theatre, and 
was much admired. Soon after appeared 
a work on the Canadas, professedly a 
compilation; in preparing this volume, 
Mr. Picken received very valuable assist- 
ance from his friend Mr. Galt. This was 
followed by ‘ Waltham,’ a tale published 
in Leitch Ritchie’s ‘Library of Ro- 
mance.’ 

In the course of the present year, was 
published his ‘ Traditionary Stories of 
Old Families,’ in two volumes; designed 
as the first part of a series, which would 
embrace the legendary history of Scot- 
land, England, and Ireland. Te was only 
in our Magazine for October (p. 290) 
that he made a request for assistance in 
obtaining materials. Before he could 
avail himself of he communications which 
had been made to him, he was attacked 
by the disease which terminated his life. 

nm the 10th of November, while con- 
versing with his son, he was suddenly 
struck down by apoplexy, and was con- 
veyed home insensible. After a short 
time strong hopes were entertained of his 
recovery, but on the 23d his spirit passed 
away almost without a struggle. 

A little before his last illness, Mr. 
Picken had completed a novel, entitled, 
‘The Black Watch.” This was the ori- 
ginal name of the gallant 42d regiment ; 


the date of the story is about the time of 


the Battle of Fontenoy, a period new to 


novel readers. This manuscript is the 
only legacy, besides the memory of his 
virtues, that he has. bequeathed to his 
widow and six children. 

Mr. Picken resembled the Dominie of 
his own tale, simple, affectionate, retiring ; 
dwelling apart from the world, and blend- 
ing in all his views of it, the gentle and 
tender feelings reflected from his own 
mind. 





Mr. A.trrep NICHOLSON. 

Nov. 23. In Charlotte Street, Portland 
Place, aged 45, Mr. Alfred Nicholson, 
painter of landscape in water colours. 

This gentleman was the only surviving 
son of Francis Nicholson the celebrated 
and now veteran artist; who, in his 
eighty-first year, continues in the full en- 
joyment of his mental and bodily powers. 
Early in life Mr. Alfred Nicholson en- 
tered the Royal Navy, on board his 
Majesty’s ship Berwick, and saw some 
service on the coasts of Holland and 
Portugal. 

When employed at Lisbon in 1808, 
embarking the French Troops under the 
Convention of Cintra, he was so severely 
wounded in superintending the shipment 
of some horses, that amputation of the leg 
was declared to be necessary, although 
ultimately the limb was saved. Among 
the anecdotes which Mr. Nicholson used 
to tell of his naval adventures, was one 
which occured a few days previous to this 
accident. Being in command of a Trans- 
“g- and ignorant of the French language, 

e was addressed by a French cavalry 
officer demanding “ Avoine ”—‘* Avoine.” 
—‘* Have Wine”—“ Have Wine?” re- 

eated Nicholson; “ by all means, my 

onest fellow,” and motioning the way 
to the cabin, he placed a bottle before 
him, which without further conversation 
they dispatched together in the most 
friendly manner. With the last glass the 
former demand of “ Avoine” was repeated. 
*¢ Certainly” replied Nicholson, and he 
Ss another bottle. The second 

ottle was finished, but still the demand of 
“* dvoine” succeeded it. “ Well,” said 
Nicholson, “ you seem to be a jolly fellow 
enough for a Frenchman, and wine you 
shall have—here’s another bottle for you ; 
but as I have my duty to attend to upon 
deck, you must drink it by yourself—and 
here’s another bottle to the back of 
that.” The result of the adventure was 
the officer being carried ashore under ar- 
rest unable to communicate his business. 
Nor was it, until years afterwards, that 
Nicholson discovered Avoine to mean 
Oats. Overhearing a little girl repeat her 
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After a few years Mr. Nicholson 
abandoned the naval profession for the 
arts. In 1813 he was induced to visit 
Ireland, where he resided for three or 
four years; and during this period he ac- 
cumulated a large collection of elaborate 
sketches of Irish scenery, particularly in 
the counties of Sligo, Kerry, Cork, 
Limerick, Wicklow, and Dublin. 

It may perhaps be worth mentioning, 
that in Ireland he has left his name im- 
pressed upon a remarkable locality—a 
stone in the river Fohérish (the Noisy 
Water) near Macroom. This stone is 
situated in the centre of a wild river 
abounding with falls, and from it is com- 
manded the best view of the most pictur- 
esque of these falls. Here more then 
once was Alfred Nicholson seen by the 
peasantry, sketching, with his legs buried 
in two singular hollows of the stone, re- 
sembling what in Sweden are called 
Alfquarnar ; and as a sketcher in Ireland 
is always an object.of wonder or inquiry, 
his name having transpired, the stone has 
ever since been pointed out to the tourist 
or stranger as “ Nicholson’s Breeches.” 

About the year 1818 he became perma- 
nently resident in London, and was almost 
exclusively occupied by the instruction 
of pupils. In 1821 he made a short ex- 
cursion through Ireland and North Wales, 
considerably enriching his collection of 
sketches ; and in subsequent summer ex- 
cursions he visited the islands of Jersey 
and Guernsey, and his native county of 
York, where his pencil was assiduously 
employed. 

Many have been the convivial bets lost 
and won upon Alfred Nicholson's birth- 
place; as he was invariably mistaken 
trom his accent and manner for an Irish- 
man, a belief indeed which his partiality 
to Ireland led him rather to encourage 
than contradict. 

The drawings of Mr. Alfred Nichol- 
son are chiefly remarkable for a graceful 
and delicate touch, combined with the 
force and vigour of general effect which 
distinguish those of his father, after whom 
his style was naturally modelled. ‘They 
are generally of small sizes, and are very 
rarely to be met with. In his sketches 
neatness and freedom are singularly com- 
bined. In private life he maintained the 
highest character. He was an excellent 
companion, and somewhat of a humourist, 
fond of the society of his friends, full of 
whim and repartee; and the generally 
agreeable and genuine eccentricity of 
manner which he imbibed in early life 
from the naval service, appears never to 
have left him. A characteristic anecdote 

Gent. Mac. Vot. I. 
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of this may be instanced in the case of a 
gentleman by whose lengthy visits his time 
had been unreasonably encroached upon. 
“ When Mr. calls again, John,” 
said Nicholson to his servant, “say that I 
am not athome.” The gentleman called 
and was so informed by the servant. 
But having seen his master in the window 
he insisted on going up stairs and en- 
tered the room accordingly. “ Did not 
my servant tell you that I was not at 
home?” said Nicholson. “ Yes, but I 
saw you in the window, and so I did not 
believe him, you know.” “Then Sir, I 
beg you will believe him in future; for as 
you can’t disbelieve me, allow me to tell 
you that I am not athome.” For the 
st three or four years Mr. A. Nicholson 
suffered severely from ill health; he has 
left a widow and two infant children. 








Joun Murray, M.D. 

Sept. 12. At his house in Westgate 
street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, aged 65, 
John Murray, esq. M. D. 

He was the son of the Rev. James 
Murray, who was the first Minister of the 
Meeting-house now occupied by a con- . 

egation of Scotch Posuigeatinn in the | 
High Bridge, Newcastle ; and also author 
of numerous works on religion and poli- 
tics ; to whose memory there is a grave- 
stone in St. Andrew’s churchyard, bearing 
this inscription: —“* The congregation of 
Protestant Dissenters, assembled at the 
High Bridge, in this town, have placed 
this testimony to their late faithful and 
esteemed minister, the Rev. James Mur- 
ray, who fought a good fight, kept the 
faith, and finished his course the 28th 
June 1782, aged 50 years.” Dr. Mur- 
_ mother was Miss Sarah Weddle, 
whose father had an estate near Belford 
in Northumberland, from whom it was 
inherited by the subject of this memoir 
and his brother William, who is a silk 
manufacturer in Manchester. He had 
also two sisters, Jane wife of Mr. Charles 
Hay of Newcastle, and Isabella now 
residing at North Shields. 

Mr. Murray studied Medicine in Glas- 
gow; and for many years practised with 
great success and celebrity as a surgeon. 
He was an intimate friend of Drs. Clarke 


.and Young, and medical adviser to them- 


selves and families. Dr. Ramasy had 
also a high opinion of his medical talents. 
Prior to his death he had been 33 years 
surgeon to the Newcastle Dispensary, the 
last report for which bears this honourahle 
testimony to his character, and zeal for 
the interests of that admirable institution : 

« His valuable services for a period of 
33 years—his talents and merits in the 
faithful discharge —_ professional duties 
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—his numberless acts of beneficence and 
private charity towards-the poor—and his 
constant endeavour to promote the essen- 
tial objects of the department he so ably 
upheld, will be long remembered and 
deeply oe with gratitude, not 
only by the Committee and Governors, 
but by all classes of the community.” 

Mr. Murray, in the early period of 
life, had a strong passion for scientific and 
literary pursuits. In 1792 he wasa mem- 
ber of a small society of friends, who 
met weekly for mutual improvement in 
various departments of science, and who 
were the auspicious planters of that broad 
and umbrageous tree of knowledge, “ the 
Philosophical Society of Newcastle.” 
Chemical science at that time was just 
beginning to unfold its wonders and its 
benefits to the inhabitants of that place; 
and Mr. Murray was the first who pre- 
pared Soda Water there for sale. This 
he did by the common mode of pressure 
then inuse. Finding this method tedious 
and inconvenient, he fell upon the expe- 
dient of disposing of it in strong glass 
bottles, which were made under his direc- 
tion by the late Isaac Cookson, esq. 

The Gateshead corps of Volunteers was 
formed in 1803 under the command of Lt.- 
Col. Ellison, and with Mr. Murray for its 
Adjutant, in which important office his 
turn for military tactics was so strikingly 
displayed, that at every review the inspect- 
ing officer was delighted with his tact and 
skill in carrying his corps through its va- 
rious evolutions. In music, too, he was 
a master ; and besides various pieces, such 
as the airs of “ Tsadi the Moor,” * The 
Poor Village Maid,” “The Blue Bell,” 
“* Dear Mary, my Love,” “ The Merry 
Savoyard,” Se. &c, which have been pub- 
lished, he was the author of many other 
admired compositions still in manuscript. 

Though his disposition was remarkably 
gentle and amiable, he had a firm and vi- 
gorous mind. As a companion and a 
friend he was cheerful, frank, and sincere. 
In his profession he could call to his aid 
a natural well-informed and profound sa- 
gacity in investigating the latent causes of 
diseases—a talent which never came into 
vulgar notice, because his modesty threw 
a veil over his own perfections ; but which 
could not be hid from the eminent practi- 
tioners who were his contemporaries. 
And it must not be forgotten to mention 
that while, in his office of Surgeon to the 
Dispensary, his skill and attention were 
unremittingly exerted among the poorest 
and most wretched of his patients, his 
benevolence often supported whole fami- 
lies where disease had destroyed the 
means of their subsistence. In domestic 
life he was docile and obliging; and in his 


habits systematically regular and abstemi- 
ous. Milk, coltbe, out tea were his com- 
mon beverage ; all fermented and distilled 
liquors he hated, and never tasted; still, 
however, for many years he could not be 
said to have a good health. For at 
times he suff much from gout and 
for the last two years of his life, some 
organic affection, it is supposed in the 
brain, gradually deprived him of all con- 
sciousness of what was passing around 
him; and friendship ae affection, for 
some months before his death, could only 
gaze on the living ruins of one who, in 
the prime of his intellectual powers, was 
the soul of the society he moved in, and 
the charm of domestic life. 

He married Mary, daughter of Mr, 
Stoddart Rutherford, a wine-merchant in 
Neweastle, and widow of Mr. Clerk, but 
died without issue. His remains were 
interred near those of his wife and father 
in St. Andrew’s churehyard. J.H. 


—@o— 
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Oct. 20. At Rotterdam, aged 79, the 
Rey. James Anderson, D. D. Emeritus 
Minister of the National Scottish Church 
in that city. 

Oct. 24. At Cossington House, near 
Bridgewater, aged 56, the Rey. Z'homas 
Hobbs, Rector of Templeton, Devonshire, 
and of Cossington, and a Magistrate for 
the county of Somerset. He was of 
Oriel coll. Oxford, M.A. 1801; was in- 
stituted to Cossington in the same year, 
and to Templeton recently. 

At Cheltenham, aged 37, the Rev. Ste- 
phen Pope, Minister of St. weg chapel, 
Lambeth. He was formerly Fellow of 
Emanuel college, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. 1818, M.A. 1821. 

Oct. 29. At Melton, near Woodbridge, 
aged 73, the Rev. William Bradley, Vicar 
of Aldborough, and of Friston cum Snape, 
to the former of which livings he was in- 
stituted in ]'799, and to the latter in 1818. 

Oct. 30. At Undercliff, Isle of Wight, 
aged 37, the Rev. Courthope Sims, M.D. 
ot Petworth, Sussex. He was the only 
son of the late John Sims, M.D. of Wim- 
pole Street, London, and graduated for 
physic at Trin. coll. Camb. M.B. 1810, 

-D. 1823. 


Oct. 31. At Thames Ditton, aged 67, 
the Rev. George Henry Storie, M. A. 
He was descended from a Scotch family, 
the pedigree of which has been-published 
in Burke’s Commoners, vol. 3. p. 275; 
and was the eldest son of Thomas Storie, 
esq. an eminent merchant of London, by 
Hannah, dau. of Henry Roberts, esq. of 
Standon in the Isle of Wight. He was 
for some time Rector of Stow Mary’s in 
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Essex, which church was in his own pa- 
tronage. He married in July 1776, Eliza- 
Jekyll, youngest dau. of Col, James 
Chalmers, of Chelsea, great-niece to the 
Rt. Hon. Sir Joseph Jekyll, Master of 
the Rolls; and by that lady, who died 
March 5, 1825, had issue three sons: 1. 
the Rev. Jolin George Storie, M. A. 
Vicar of Camberwell, who married in 
1822 Elizabeth, daughter of Ald. Sir 
John Perring, Bart. and has two daugh- 
ters; 2. George-Henry ; 3. Thomas- 
Chalmers: also two daughters: 1. Eliza- 
beth - Sophia, married to John - Simcoe 
Saunders, esq. barrister-at-law, only son 
of the Hon. John Saunders, Chief Jus- 
tice of New Brunswick ; and 2. Margaret- 
Frances. 

At Claverdon, Warwickshire, in his 
60th year, the Rev. Robert Wylde, Vicar 
of that parish. He was of Christ-church, 
Oxford, M.A. 1796, and was presented 
to Claverdon in 1828, by the Ven. R. F. 
Onslow, Archdeacon of Worcester. 

Nov. 2. At Stonesfield, Oxfordshire, 
aged 59, the Rev. Walter Brown, Rector 
of that parish, and Prebendary of Can- 
terbury. He was lately a Student of 
Christ-church, Oxford, where he attained 
the degree of M.A. in 1797; was pre- 
sented to his Prebendal stall at Canter- 
bury in 1804 by the King, and to the rec- 
peg Stonesfield in 1810 by the Duke 
of Marlborough. 

Nov. 2. At Clifton, the Rev. Joseph 
Porter, Rector of St. John’s, Bristol, to 
which he was presented by the Corpora- 
tion in 1826. He was of Magdalen hall, 
Oxford, M. A. 1814. 

Nov. 4. Aged 85, the Rev. Daniel 
Williams, Vicar of Romsey, Hampshire, 
and ininister of that parish, as Curate and 
Vicar, for the long period of fifty-nine 
years. He was formerly a Fellow of 
New college, Oxford, where he attained 
the degree of M.A. in 1776, and was pre- 
sented to Romsey by the Dean and Chap- 
ter of Winchester in 1827. His body was 
buried in a vault at the west end of the 
abbey church. 

Nov. 5. At Clapham, the Rev. Charles 
Birch Woolley, late Vicar of Thrussing- 
ton, Leicestershire. 

Nov. 8. At Brighton, after a long and 
severe illness, the Rev. George Charles 
Frederick Leicester, of Hatfield Broad- 
oak, Essex. He was first a member of 
Trinity college, Cambridge, where he took 
the degree of B.A. in 1815, and having 
been elected a Fellow of Christ’s college, 
proceeded M. A. in 1818. 

Nov 15. At the Cloisters, Westmin- 
ster, aged 66, the Rev. Richard Lendon, 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s, and Rector of 
Saint Edmund the King, Lombard-street. 
He was of Trinity college, Cambridge, 
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B.A. 1791, M.A. 1794. In 1804 he was 
Assistant Curate of Pentonville Cha 
when, on the death of the Rev. Mr. Da- 
vies, he stood a contested election with 
the ite Rev. Henry Foster, for the Rec- 
tory of St. James’s Clerkenwell. On the 
30th of July, after a poll of four days’ con- 
tinuance, followed by a serutiny, Mr. 
Foster was declared elected by a majority 
of fifty-eight votes, out of upwards of two 
thousand householders polled. Tosucha 
height had party feeling risen in thiscontest 
(a glorious specimen of the advantages of 
popular election in the church !) that the 
friends of neither party were satisfied with 
the result. Those of Mr. Lendon de- 
manded the revision of the Court of 
Chancery; and those of Mr. Foster de- 
sired to remove Mr. Lendon by a sum- 
mary ejectment from Pentonville Chapel. 
Some tumultuous and discreditable scenes 
were the consequence. Finally, by a de- 
cision of Lord Eldon, after three days’ 
hearing, in June 1807, Mr. Foster’s elec- 
tion was confirmed, and Mr. Lendon then 
left Pentonville chapel. He afterwards 
officiated for some time at St. John’s 
church, Clerkenwell. He was presented 
to his City living by the King in 1811], 
and collated to the Prebend of Oxgate in 
the church of St. Paul’s in the following 
year by Bishop Howley. 

Nov. 16. In the Fleet Prison, aged 50, 
the Rev. John Borthwicke Bingley. He 
was heir to considerable estates in York- 
shire, where he formerly held a living. 
Having indulged his predilection for sport- 
ing and gambling, he was reduced to a 

rison about seven years ago. He was 
latterly subject to fits of epilepsy, and was 
finally found with his throat cut. Ver- 
dict, temporary insanity. 


DEATHS 
LONDON AND ITs ViIcINITY. 

Nov. 20. At Lambeth, aged 69, James 
Pillar, esq. a native of Dartmouth, and 
many years First Clerk in the Office for 
Woods and Forests. 

Nov. 21. At Bryanstone-square, aged 
57, J. B. Richards, esq. 

In Charlotte-st., Portland-pl., one | 
Ey wife of Lieut.-Col. P. Campbell, 


In Great Russell-st., Bloomsbury, aged 
76, Mrs. Parke. 

At Belgrave-st. South, aged 71, James 
Douglas Coster, esq., 41 years in his 
Majesty’s Household. 

Nov. 22. At Garnault-pl., Margaret 
Macaulay, wife of Mr. James Henderson, 

rinter, of Gough-sq., and dau. of the 
ate Rev. John Macaulay, of Cardross, 
Dumbarton. 

Nov. 23. Thos. Stone, esq., M.D., of 

Newington-p]. Surrey. 
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Now. 24. At Canonbury-sq. aged 62, 
Wm. Turner, esq. late of Aldersgate-st. 

Nov. 25. At Gloucester-pl. aged 74, the 
widow of A. Colvin, esq., of Calcutta. 

Nov. 27. At Clapton, aged 73, Wm. 
Macnish Porter, esq. formerly of Fins- 
bury-sq. 

At Rosslyn-house, Hampstead, the 
infant son of the Hon. Wm. and Lady 
Louisa Duncombe. 

At North-bank, Regent’s-park, aged 
73, Elizabeth, widow of the Rev. Dr. 
Grindlay. 

At Kentish-town, aged 74, Robert 
Williams, esq. 

Nov. 28. Harriet, wife of Geo. Hale, 
esq., of the Vineyard, Uxbridge, and 
great-grand-daughter of the late Lord 
Chief Justice Willes. 

In Bedford-place, aged 37, George, 
youngest son of Florance Young, esq. 

Nov. 29. In Bloomsbury-pl. Caroline, 
widow of John Whitmore, esq. 

In his 70th year, John Wood, esq. of 
Harleyford-place, Kennington. 

Nov. 30. At Hammersmith, aged three, 
Elizabeth- Charlotte, second daughter of 
the Rev. Francis Thomas Atwood. 

Lately. At Lambeth-terrace, aged 85, 
Ann, widow of Rev. Thos. Pearce, D.D. 
Prebendary of Chester, and Sub-Dean 
of the Chapels Royal, and mother of the 
Rev. Thos. Pearce, Incumbent of Folk- 
stone, Kent. 

Dec. 2. T. Blackstock, esq. of Ser- 
jeant’s-inn, Fleet-street. 

Dec. 3. Aged 80, J. Kendrick, esq. 
= of the founders of the New Musical 

und. 


Dec. 7. At Walworth, aged 57, Mr. — 


Alfred Mills, artist. He was chietly 
employed in illustrating works of juve- 
nile instruction, to which the vigour and 
elegance of his genius gave an increased 
interest. For upwards of forty years he 
distinguished himself in this line for 
Messrs. Darton and Harvey of Grace- 
church-street, Mr. Harris of St. Paul’s 
Church-yard, &c. &c. He was likewise 
extensively employed by engravers on 
wood, to make designs for them on the 
blocks. He was a temperate, indus- 
trious, and honest man, and of high intel- 
lectual powers. He has left a widow and 
six children. <* ‘. 

At Lodge-road, Regent’s-park, aged 
74, A. King, esq. ‘ ha 

Dec. 8. At Burton-crescent, aged 22, 
Harriet, dau. of the Rev. Dr. Povah. 

Dec. 9. Aged 68, Louis Jacob Jacob 
Lewis, esq. of Dorset-street, Portman- 
square. 

At Clapham, in his 60th year, John 
Lee, esq. 


Dec. 11. At Highbury-grove, 

78, Mrs. Travers. Saergnnaae 

Dec. 13. . Aged 88, Mr. John Leigh, 
Vestry-clerk to St. George’s, Hanover- 
square for upwards of fifty years, from 
which office he retired six years ago. 

Dec. 14. In Upper Berkeley-street, 
Mary, widow of Lieut-Gen. Douglas, 
R. Art. 

Aged 70, Mr. Giles Godin, late of 
Gray’s Inn, solicitor. 

Dec. 15. At Hampstead, aged 71, 
Louisa, widow of Geo. Daniell, esq. of 
Westhumble, Surrey. 

Dec. 19. Christopher Beverley, esq. of 
Verulam-buildings, Gray’s Inn. 

Dec. 22. At Montagu-st. Portman- 
square, aged 55, Madame Cianchettini, 
much esteemed for her musical talents. 





Bevs.—Dec. 4. At the Hassells, aged 
78, Francis Pym, esq. 

Brrks.—Dee. 19. At Reading, the 
wife of R. Prichard Smith, M.D. 

Bucks. — Dec. 19. Maria- Henrietta, 
wife of the Rev. Jelinger Symons, Rec- 
tor of Radnage. 

CaMBRIDGE.— Nov. 29. Aged 20, 
Arthur Heath, second son of George 
Rush, esq. of Elsenham-hill. 

Dec. 7. At Wisbech, aged 19, James 
Berridge, elder son of Mr. James Smith, 
a student of Magdalene-college, Cam- 
bridge. 

CornwaLit.—Nov. 28. At Penzunce, 
aged 19, Frances-Louisa, eldest dau. of 
Col. Wm. Napier, C.B. of Freshford- 
house, near Bath. 

Dec. 8. Mary-Anne, wife of Francis 
Hearle Rodd, esq. of Trebartha Hall. 

Devon. — Nov. 22. At Devonport, 
Lieut. Francis Carr, 66th regt. son of 
Ralph Carr, esq. of Park-crescent, Lon- 
don. 

Nov. 24. At Bideford, Mrs. Kirk- 
man, mother of L. W. Buck, esq. late 
M.P. for Exeter, and sister of Adm. Sir 
R. G. Keats. 

Nov. 25. At Stonehouse, aged six, 
Ellen, only daughter of Lieut. T. H. 
Holman, K.N. 

Nov. 29. Aged 86, Reuben Phikips, 
esq. seinor alderman of Exeter, into the 
Corporation of which city he was elected 
in the year 1784, served the office of 
Mayor 1791, and became a Justice of 
the Peace 1802. The following inscrip- 
tion is under a full-length portrait of this 
gentleman in the Guildhall: ‘ This por- 
trait was presented by many of his fel- 
low citizens, as a testimonial of their es- 
teem for this conscientious Magistrate, to 
the Mayor and Chamber of Exeter, 
A.D. 1831.” As a magistrate, airmly 
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attached to the Constitution in Church 
and State, amiable and exemplary in so- 
cial and domestic life, Mr. Phillips has 
gone down to the grave in a good old age, 
honored and esteemed by his fellow. 
citizens and all who had the pleasure of 
his acquaintance. 

Dec. 2. Aged 45, W. S. Dadd, esq. 
R.M. of the Plymouth Division. 

Dec. 5. At Stoke, near Devonport, 
aged 22, Henry-Jolliffe, youngest son of 
the late Capt. George Langford, R.N. 

Dec. 6. At Plymouth, Capt. John 
Peach, of the 98th foot. 

Dec. 8. In Exeter, at an advanced age, 
Sarah, widow of Rev. Philip Delagarde, 
Rector of St. Martin, Jersey. 

Dec. 13. Elizabeth, wife of John Bul- 
teel, esq. of Fleet, mother of one of the 
Members for South Devon. 

At Torquay, aged 25, Jane, wife of 
the Rev. W. Irving, of Jesus-college, 
Oxford, last surviving dau. of Joseph 
Seymour, esq. of Maryport, Cumberland. 

Dorset.—Nov 29. Aged 23, Mariana, 
wife of Richard Brouncker, esq. of Bo- 
veridge. 

Dec. 1. At Dorchester, aged 72, Mary, 
widow of the Rev. Thomas Morton 
Colson. , 

Dec.7. Aged 68, Mr. Stephen Car- 
penter, many years one of the Burgesses 
of the Corporation of Blandford. 

Essex.—Nov. 21. At Woodford, aged 
60, Charles Waite, esq., M.D., late of 


reg. 

Nov. 30. At Great Ropers, South- 
weald, aged 42, Henrietta Ann, wife of 
John Hirst, esq. 

Dec.7.. Aged 83, the widow of John 
Freeman, esq. of River’s Hall. 

GLoucEsTER.—WNov. 24. At Berkeley, 
aged 78, Mr. Geo. Smith, one of the al- 
dermen of that borough. 

Nov. 30. At Westbury-upon-Trym, 
Anne Brodie, wife of Robert Claxton, 
esq., Collector of Customs in Tortola, 
and daughter of the late John Hanley, 
esq., of Nevis. 

Dec. 2. At Clifton, Fann 
youngest dau. of the late 
Clogher. 

Hants.—Dec. 6. At Southampton, 
aged 72, the lady of John Haley, esq., 
dau. of the late Thomas Rivett, esq., 
formerly M.P. for Derby. 

Dec. 7. At Carisbrooke, aged 49, 
Lieut. Stephen Butcher, R.N., formerly 
of Plymouth, leaving a wife and four 
children. 

Dec. 9. Ann, wife of Samuel Eliot, 
esq. of Eling Grove, Southampton. 

Dec. 10. Aged 37, Elizabeth, wife of 
the Rey. John J.ukin, Rector of Nursling. 


Porter, 
ishop of 
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Kent.—Oct. 27. At Penshurst, of a 
pulmonary complaint, in her 42d year, 
Martha, wife of the Rev. Philip Stan- 
hope Dodd, the Rector of that parish. 
This excellent woman was one of the 
best and most affectionate of wives and 
parents, and her kindness and mildness of 
manners, and frankness and sincerity of 
disposition, obtained her the love and 
honour of all within the circle of her ac- 
quaintance. Her engaging countenance 
was an index of her humble and modest, 
yet firm and constant, mind. As the wife 
of a parish clergyman, she was a pattern 
of all that is good and useful; the zealous 
patroness and diligent visitor of the 
schools, the promoter of every scheme for 
the benefit of the industrious and deserv- 
ing, the encourager of every work which 
tended to the improvement of the condi- 
tion of her poor neighbours. Her con- 
duct was regulated by settled Christian 
principle, of the fruit of which she gave 
example to the last hour of her earthly 
existence. 

Nov. 27. At Walmer, aged 16, Ebba 
Georgiana, youngest dau. of Sir Thomas 
and Lady Augusta Baker. 

Nov. 30. At Ashurst-park, aged 75, 
W. F. Jones, esq. 

LEICESTERSHIRE.—Dee 3. At Gum- 
ley, aged 77, Mr. Robert Smalley, a 
faithful servant of the late Joseph Cra- 
dock, esq. of Gumley Hall, for above 56 
years, 

LINcoLNsHIRE.—Nov. 24. At Tetney, 
near Grimsby, Dr. Parbian. 

NorTHAMPTONSHIRE.—Nov. 15. Aged 
86, Mrs. Mary Benson, of Towcester. 

Nov. 25. Thomas Smith, esq. of 
Great Houghton. 

NorrincHaM.—Dec. 7. Aged 62, Mr. 
George Stretton, late a bookseller and 
printer, and for nearly forty years publisher 
of the Nottingham Journal, twenty-five of 
which he was the sole proprietor. 

Oxon.—Dec. 5. Aged 24, Susanna, 
wife of Henry Shrappnell, ~. Gentle- 
man Commoner of Magdalen hall, Oxford. 

Dec. 11. Aged 21, Mr. Chas. Maul, 
Scholar of Wadham college, and eldest 
son of Mr. Maul, surgeon, Southampton. 

SaLop.—Nov. 24. Thomas Clough, 
of Bottington, aged 62, having had by two 
wives 29 children! Also, a short time 


0, 
"Shscee Salter, of Uppington, leav- 
ing a progeny of 133 children, grand-chil- 
dren, and great-grand-children. 

SoMERSET.—Nov. 18. At Bath, Ca- 
therine, widow of the Rev. Joseph Ba- 
bington, M.D. 

Nov. 22. At Bath, aged 61, the widow 
of Carew Elers, esq. of Gower-street. 
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StaFrorD.—Lately. Aged 27, Mr. T. 
W. Guinan, proprietor and editor of the 
Wolverhampton Chronicle. 

Surrey.— Nov. 27. At Surbiton Lodge, 
Anne Elizabeth, widow of the Rev. G. 
Savage, Vicar of Kingston-cum-Rich- 
mond. 


Nov. 30. At Egham, aged 88, Mrs. 
Brumbridge. 

Dec,2. At Walton-on-Thames, Emi- 
lia Jane, second dau. of the Rev. T. 
Hatch, Vicar. 

Dec. 19.’ At Kew-green, aged 73, 
Robert Tunstall, esq. 

SussEx.—Dec. 2. At Rottingdean, 
aged 38, Samuel Henry Williams, esq. of 
Regent’s-park, youngest son of iate Row- 
land Williams, esq., of Weston-grove, 
Thames Ditton. 

At Hastings, 18, Ashburner, 

second son of the Rev. W. Penny, of 
Fox-hall, Upminster. 
. Dee. 14. At Wick-hill, near Brighton, 
Henrietta Persis, youngest dau. of the 
Rev. Thos. R. Rooper, Rector of Ab- 
bots Ripton, Hunts. 

Dec. 17. At Tilgate Forest, aged 31, 
Gilbert East Jolliffe, esq., late a Lieut. 
in the 19th Dragoons, second son of the 
Rev. Wm. John Jolliffe, by Julia, dau. of 
Sir Abraham Pytches, and only brother 
to Sir Wm. George Hylton Jolliffe, Bart. 
M.P. for Petersfield. 

Warwick.—Nov. 21. At Edgbaston, 
the widow of John Home, esq. 

Nov. 26. . Aged 68, Mr. Alderman 
Weare, of Coventry. 

Wits.—Nov. 25. At the Rectory, 
Upton Lovell, John Wansborough, esq. 
of Nunney, Somerset, and late of Shrew- 
ton Lodge. 

Nov. 29. At Salisbury, aged 74, 
Elizabeth White, sister of the Rev. John 
a eames a hone sama ae 

amshire, a reben 0 sbury 
Cathedral. _ 

WoacestER.—Dec. 1. At Eardiston 
House, Mary, wife of Sir Christopher 
Sydney Smith, Bart. She was a dau. 
of the late Rev. R. Foley, Rector.of Old 
Swinford, was married in 1822, and has 
left an infant family. 

Yorx.— Nov. 1. At York, after a 
long and severe illness, Sarah, eldest 
daughter of the late Mr. John Todd, of 
that city, bookseller. 

Nov. 11. At Hull, aged 88, Wm. 
Stephens, esq. Captain in the North Lin- 
coln Militia. He has left a widow to 
whom he had been united 66 years. 

Nov. 22. At New Grange, near Leeds, 
aged 69, Thos. Benyon, esq. for many 
years a Deputy Lieutenant and Magistrate 
for the West Riding. 

Nov. 23. At York, aged 81, Ann, 
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relict of G Townend, esq. late of 
York, and of Grimston. 

Nov. 27. At Howden, in his 20th 
year, John William Guy, eldest son of 
the Rev. Thos. Guy, Vicar. 

Dec. 1. At Doncaster, aged 72, Tho- 
mas Peete Wimberley, gent. He was 
descended from a Lincolnshire family ; 
which enjoyed considerable estates in that 
county until the middle of the last cen- 
tury. His ancestor in the seventh degree, 
received a paterit of armorial bearings 
from Queen Elizabeth, and there are 
monuments to the family in the churches 
of Pinchbeck and Witham. He was an 
affectionate parent and an honourable man. 

ScoTLanD.— Nov. 6. At Leith, aged 
41, William Hutchinson, esq. Governor 
of Annamaboe and late Member of the 
Council at Cape Coast Castle, Africa. 
He was distinguished by bis bravery in 
various actions with the Ashantees. 

Nov. 12. At Edinburgh, Jane, wife 
of Wm. Horsman, esq., and dau. of the 
late Sir J. Hamilton Dalrymple, Bart., 
of Cousland. 

Nov. 24. At Kersiebank-house, Stir- 
lingshire, the widow of Capt. John Eiston, 
70th reg. 

Dec. 1. At Edinburgh, Edward Mil- 
ligan, M. D. a celebrated private teacher 
of medicine, and the translator of Celsus, 
Magendie, and other important works 
connected with his profession. 

Dec. 3. . At Edinburgh, James Gem- 
mell, esq. younger of Sandilands. 

Dec. 4. At Wellhouse, Richard Mil- 
lar, esq. M. D. late Professor of Materia 
Medica, in the University of Glasgow. 

Dec. 6. At Ayr, Lieut.-Col. Reid, 
E. I. Co. service. 

Asroap.—June 30. At Sidney, New 
South Wales, Lieut. J. Lardy, of the 
4th regiment, son of the late Col. Lardy, 
of Egham. 

‘ug. 24. At sea, on his passage 
from Caleutta, Charles James Cornish, 
esq. of the 3rd Dragoons, and of Gat- 
combe House, Devon. 

Sept. 4. At Jamaica, Joseph, eldest 
son of Joseph Bowen, esq. 

Oct. 25. At Jamaica, aged 22; George 
Taylor, esq., of the Middle Temple, and 
nephew of Arthur Foulks, esq. of Ja- 
maica, and late of Redland House, Glouc. 

Nov. 18. At Leghorn, the daughter of 
Madame Duchess of Berry, now. Coun- 
tess Lucchesi Palli, born at Blaye. 

Nov. 24. At Paris, the venerable 
Baron Boyer, Professor of Clinique Chi- 
rurgicale, and Surgeon-in-Chiet of La 
Charité. He was buried without an 
pomp, having —— directed in his will 
that no funeral oration should be pro- 
nounced over his remains. 
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Nov. 25. At Carlsruhe, Albinia, se- 
cond dau. of Sir Edward C. Disbrowe, 
G.C.H. of Walton-hall, Derbyshire, En- 
Se Extraordinary to the Court of Stock- 

olm. 

Nov. 30. At Pisa, aged 37, Francis 
Henry Hunter, esq. late of New Inn, and 
Kennington-common, son of the late Dr. 
Robert Edw. Hunter, of Margate. 

Lately. Aged 120, M, Dando, the 
oldest inhabitant of the department of 
Gers, which is remarkable for longevity, 
having finished his long career without 
having suffered from infirmity. 

Dec. 2. Aged 55, M. Augustin Perier, 


brother of the late M. Casimir Perier, on 
whose death he was created a Peer of 
France. 

Dec. 5. M. Sartoris, one of the prin- 
cipal bankers of Paris. He was one of 
the first — of canalization in 
France; the canals of the Somme, and 
those of the Oise, were executed by him. 

Dec. 6. At St. Petersburg, of cholera, 
Mr. John Latchford, many years one of 
his Majesty’s Foreign Messengers. 

Dec. 8 At Rotterdam, Mary, the 
wife of James Macdonald, esq., third 
daughter of Alexander Ferrier, esq. Bri- 
tish Consul. 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from Nov. 20 to Dee. 24, 1833. 








Christened. Buried. 2 and 5437150 and 60 359 
Males 2053 4142 Males i952 $3972 g 5 and 10 194] 60 and 70 367 
Females 2099 Females 1952 ¢ J 10 and 20 142] 70 and 980 329 

S ) 20 and 30 259] 80 and 90 105 
Whereof have died stillborn and under  ¢ 30 and 40 326/90 and 100 26 
two years old,....... Stale culate vt siabiinil + 1058 40 and 50 370 
AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, Dec. 20. 
Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
s. d. oe @14 @ia @ia aise & 
50 2 | 2911 |19 3}34 5)]34 10}40 7 

















PRICE OF HOPS, per ewt. Dec. 16, 


Kent Bags .........-+ 5. 12s. to ‘7. ‘Ts. | Farnham(seconds) O02 Os. to O2 Os. 
BRINE cancccceedugeved 02. Os. to Ol Os. | Kent Pockets....... 51. Os. to 62 6s. 
BR icicecsanecstckins OZ Os. to OL Os. | Sussex......,.esccsece 4l. 15s. to Gh 6s. 
Farnham (fine)... ..103. Os, to 121. 12s. | Essex......scec.seseee 02 0s. to OL Os. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Dec. 26, 
Smithfield, Hay, 37. 10s. to 4. 4s. — Straw, 1J. 6s. to 1. 10s.— Clover, 3/. 15s. to 42. 15s. 


SMITHFIELD, Dee. 23. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


| TE: 2s. 4d. to 3s. 10d. 
} Ree ete 2s. 6d. to 5s. Od. 

i sicarausasesciseenad 4s. 2d. to 5s. 6d. 
DE visceapcctnaniek 3s. Od. to 4s. 4d. 


MD . 02.020 0+ coseee-eO8, Od. to Os, Od. 

Head of Cattle at Market, Dec. 23: 
Beasts... ...0.sss000 i Calves 120 

Sheep& Lambs 8, Pigs 64 


COAL MARKET, Dec. 27, 
Walls Ends, from 17s. 0d. to 19s. 3d. per ton. Other sorts from 15s. Od. to 16s. 9d. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 51s. 0d. Yellow Russia, 48s. Od. 
SOAP. — Yellow, 62s. Mottled, 70s. Curd, 72s. 
CANDLES, 8s. per doz. Moulds, 9s. 6d. 





PRICES OF SHARES. 
At the Office of WOLFE, Broruens, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 236.——Ellesmere and Chester, 80.——Grand Junction, 
237.——— Kennet and Avon, 25. —— Leeds and Liverpool, 490. —— Regent's, 


16. —— Rochdale, 110. 








Junction Water Works, 57.——V 





London Dock Stock, 53. —— St. Katharine’s, 65. 
West India, 924.—— Liverpool and. Manchester Railway, 205.—— Grand 
Vest Middlesex. 

Guardian, 285.—— Hope, 6.——Chartered Gas Light, 50.—— Imperial Gas, 


78.——-Globe Insurance, 147}. 


48. _—. Pheenix Gas, 1 pm.—— Independent, 443. General United, 43—— 
Canada Land Company, 48.——Reversionary Interest, 127. 
For Prices of all other Shares inquire as above. 


Fa a ee 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From November 26, to December 25, 1833, both inclusive. 




















































































































































































































9 
J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, Bank Building:, Cornhill, 


Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
: 4 eld ; 

SalSEl a [S2] Sage (Sei g 

S: SE| 3 Se E Weather. || FSIS E| 8 SS 5 Weather. 
Babs|* | 4 | "ohn |Aaiba|4 84] & | Woon 
Nov} ° ° ° lin. pts. Dec.| ° ° ° fin, pts. | 

26 | 34 | 42 | 45 1/30, 10 |fair 11 | 40 | 45 | 37 |/20, 65 fair, hazy 
27 | 41 | 43 | 39 ||29, 74 Ido. 12 | 38 | 42 | 35 , 76 do. 

28 | 46 | 51 | 47 || , 30 |cloudy, rain |} 13 | 36 | 42 | 42 ||30, 06 ‘do. hazy 

29| 44) 48|45]| , 37 Ido. 14 | 42 | 50/48 || , 10 do. 

30 | 42 | 49 | 55 1/30, 00 |do. 15 | 49 | 54 | 54 |/30, 00 ‘hazy 
D.1| 54 | 56 | 55 |] , 04 ldo. andrain |} 16 | 53 | 55 | 49 ||29, 60 ‘rain 

2 | 49 | 30 | 47 , 05 }fair 17 | 48 | 50) 50 » 43 |fair, windy: 

3 | 47 | 53 | 50 ||29, 90 |cloudy 18 | 51 | 52 | 54 || , 60 eldy. & rain 

4 | 52 | 56 | 54 || , 54 ldo.andrain |} 19 | 52 | 54 | 51 » 70 ‘do. do. 

5 | 46 | 50 | 45 > 44 |fair, do. 20 | 48 | 47 | 47 » 40 ‘do. & rain 

6 | 40 | 47 | 47 || , 58 Ido. 21 | 40 | 46 | 40 || , 43 ldo. do, 

7} 51 | 53 | 42 » 20 |windy, rain |} 22 | 42 | 49 | 54 » 25 \do. 

8 | 41 | 45 | 51 |/30, 05 |fair 23 | 44 | 48 | 46 » 29 \beavy rain 

9 | 54 | 57 | 49 ||29, 54 jrain 24 | 48 | 54 | 43 » 30 cloudy, do. 
10 | 41 | 48 | 45 || , 80 |fair, hazy |} 25 | 42 | 46 | 38 30, 06 |do. 

DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From November 28, to December 27, 1833, both inclusive. 

.| | 

Si ad | as s if ie € ls : 8 Whig 
Aisi Pisa 8 8s 8 is S|osl 6g 2 
aja |S$8 |S5 Pal 8] eo Ss FES3| § MS/Ex. Bills, 
s| 4 aS ne |\SQlIsz z 3 » 1S z a3 7 5| £1000. 
ee 23 06 |\a%iee me |oeiS cle 2 = = 
2| 8 8 ac: G i) < 3 Od 

Alo jo ie ie | als 2 
i— 

282103'87§ 3885 §) 963] 96 |96 74|\——| 163|——121 23pm.| 864| 39 40 pm. 
29.210 87% 4/885 % 96 | 964/963 7 1024 163/241 |22 16 pm.|——} 40 37 pm. 
30) 883 4— 96 |97 6§| 1023; —_|—__| 17 pm. | 37 38 pm. 
2211 873 7/885 i 963\97 4/10 163|242 |1719pm./—— 37 38 pm. 
3'210 87g 3883 §—)| 96 (97 31033) 165/241 [1719 pm..——} 37 39 pm. 
4.2104/873 4|884 —- 963/97 4103 | 16% 21 22pm.|—— 39 42 pm. 
5210 (873 —| 964 1033} 17 |\—-|21 23 pm.|—, 40 43 pm. 
6210187§ 4|—|—| 96: 104 | 17 |—21 23pm.|— 42 44 pm. 
7211 874 §——,—— 96 103§| 17 || 23 pm. || 45 44 pm. 
9— 87h : 96; 1033| 163 22 24pm.|——|_ 44. 45 pm. 
10.211 873 4 |-——| 96 103§| 17 | ——|22 24 pm.|——-} 45 43 pm. 
11/211 87j {——-}-—} 98 1033] 17 44 43 pm. 
12873 4—_—_|_| 96 103§| 163|——|24 22 pm.|—| 43 44 pm. 
132103874 $——————| 96 | ——|1033| 17 |—'22 23pm.| | 45. 43 pm. 
14,873 eee Seer 964\ 103} 17 —| 43 44 pm 
16.211 875 3% | 96: 1033) 163; ——/21 22 pm.|——_|_ 41 42 pm 
172113874 3——_——__| 96: 103§| 163] ——|21 22 pm.|—| 41 42 pm 
182114874 j 963| 963 1034} 17 | ——|20 22 pm.| | 41 42 pm 
19,211 873 4 963 103§| 17 |——|2021 pm.| 854| 41 42 pm. 
20/212 |873 8% 97 1033| 17 |——|21 22 pm.|—_|_ 40 42 pm. 
21/212 88g 4,———|_| 974|_____ 174|——|22 20 pm.|_— 41 43 pm. 
23.883 § 978 1033| 174|——|20 22 pm.| 874] 43 45 pm. 
24,2114)89 4 973! 984 103$| 1741 ——|23 21 pm.|——| 45 46 pm. 
26 2123/89 82 —| 973 1033] 174|\——|22 24. pm.| | 45 46 pm. 
27:2114/88% 974 103$| 174|——122 24 pm.| | 45 46 pm. 








late Ricuarpson, Gooptuck, and Co. 





J. B. NICHOLS AND SON, 23, PARLIAMENT-STREET. 











